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Group Reading from 


childcratt 


America’s Famous Child Development Plan 


Modern teaching methods strive for a close union 
between instructor and pupil. It is in this area that 
Childcraft serves so important a function. The class 
eagerly looks forward to the time reserved for 
Childcraft’s poems, pictures, songs, and stories. The 
teacher welcomes the fund of pretested material that 
helps bring her closer to her group and opens young 
minds to the important job of learning. 

Actually, there is no other work in the world like 
Childcraft to accelerate progress in the primary school, 
library, or home. It is a compilation of the finest material 
for elementary education, mental stimulation, and child 
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Have you 
ever read 


the back of 


a J-UP 


bottle? 
You should | 


There, an important story is told about 





this sparkling, crystal-clear drink. A story 
of quality —told by a list of ingredients 

With good reason, 7-Up is famous as the 
All-Family Drink—so pure, so good, so 
wholesome for people of all ages. 

The source of the 7-Up flavor is a fragrant 
natural oil in the peel of lemons and limes 
From every batch of this flavor source 
Seven-Up selects less than 5% , the 
very essence, as being delicate and pure 
enough to be used in the “fresh up” drink! 
Seven-Up is crystal-clear. No artificial 


flavor is used. 


if you want a real thirst-quencher . 
if you hanker for a cool, clean taste 
if you want a quick, refreshing lift 


Nothing does it like Seven-Up! 
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By Mail-in comptete PRIVACY! 


to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The 


you now 
your community knowing you are applying for a loa 
note bye 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHER 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY 


© Teacher loans are made on signature only 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furnitur 
personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan or 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your inc« 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay 
for the time you use the money no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 





or cost whatsoever. 
Amount you want to borrow 


(Include present balance, if 
Age 


Name and address 
of school you teach 


How long with 
present employer.. 


Husband or wife's 
employment 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) 


Bank you deal with (Name)... 
Amount you owe bank? § 


What security on bank loan? 


To State Finance Company, Dept. 5-133 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please accept my application for a loan 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 


Amount earned 
per month 


List below OTHER Loan or Finance company 


r=-*=== FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! """"=""""— 


TI 


It is understood that after the loan Is 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 


Number of months 
you receive salary 


any) $ 


Street Town . Btate Occup 
Previous 
employment Name of Relative (Relationship) 
Salary : ae . 
per month $ Street Town . State Occup 
Name of Relative (Relationship) 
Town 
+r Street Town . Btate Oceup 
Town 
Monthly payments? § Name of Relative (Relationship 
Street Town State Occup 


(or person) you NOW owe on a loan 





FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners requir 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 


low, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention, 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 


no co- 





Name of Relative 








Monthly payments include beth 
interest and principal: 


20 
MONTHS 


s 675 





cash is here... ready and waiting for 










n. Just sign the short application and 





$1000 


CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 

none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mall is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 


300% 1995 
confidential and private.” 600° 37*° 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That's all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 
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it of 
me, 
only 


Old Reliable Compeny 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
410 KILPATRICK BLDG. DEPT. S-133 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
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Full Amount | Paying | | 

I Stil! Owe | Per Mo, | To Whom Owing Addreas 
a 
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FILE INFORMATION ONLY~Please list below relative information 


for our confidential fies 


(Relationship) 


that 


agree 


rhe above statements are made for the purpose of securing 4 loan. | 


































. if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mall shal! be regarded as my agent 
a . to (Name) (Add.) ’ re ; tens , 
Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Mtreet 
payment to? (Name) rown Name Here Address 
g Purpose of loan Town County State 
j - - — = - et 
; NOTE Amt. lst pmt. due date|Fina! pmt. due GatepPete. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final)|Final pmt. equal in any case to| Omaha, Nebraska)! § 
P| of loan i aes .. Mo. pmts.'$ .. | the unpaid principal and int. | Date 2. 
' Agreed rate j 3 per month on that part of the npaild principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244 % Default in the payment of any \netalment of the principal of charges, of either, shal) at payee « opti wit ut s 
| : / per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and \ of 1% per month on notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable 5 
8 of interest. ) ony remainder of such unpaid principal balance, computed on the basis of the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of t awe 
Gays sally apeec & month being any period o ) consecutive days 

| Says actually a . i of tive 4 of the State of Nebraska 
ry tn Consideration of « loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office inp Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the under This note and an lenee of seourity accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at Moe 
' wagned promuse to pay to sad company at its above office sad principal amount together with interest ot the above rate until fully paid located as shown above It ls understood that if the loan ls not approved, this r and any ¢ euf rity 
' Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning accompanying it will be promptly returned to the unCersigned 

on the stated due date for the first payment and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and 
' including the stated due date for the final payment 
! NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR SEASONAL 
i SIGNATURES 
s ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY REQUIRED 
4 1S NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


esaeeeessese== RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN ##*°="""==0=== 
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Une of the best treatments for 
“spring fidgets” in a classroom is di 
rected seat work. Among the most 
varied, interesting, and educational 
are the many subjects offered in the 
way of posters to be worked up. You 
will find it worth while to check up 
on these in your Beckleydards 
Teachers’ Buying Guide, or you may 
order direct from this ade. 
Hecky Carr 


PICTURE POSTERS To Build Up 


Interesting seatwork activity for ir 
Outline 


panels on 12” « 36 


termediate grades printed 


heavy paper four 
to a set Bright 
colored poster pa 
pers, outiined and 


keyed for “eut out 
ind paste” onte 
panels Designs are 
imple, interesting 
and authent 

Among the " at 


popular are 


No. 700—Dutch Life 
No. Tlé—Life in 

Mexico 
No, 700-—-American 

Indians 
Neo. T17-—thwies Life 
Ne. Tibe-The Cirews 
Neo. 712-—-Pleneers 


Neo. 7107-—Alr and 
Water Transportation 


No. 7064-—-Land Trane 


portation 





rice each set $0.80 plus postage 


‘ny «ale sete «only $4.52 poatpaid 


PICTURE POSTERS To Color 


A new series of interesting and inetruc 
outline on 
To be col 
ding to key or by the 


tive pictures, printed in 


water-color or crayon paper 
ored either 
hild « 10” 


nagination Pictures 8%” 


I ferent pietures in each net 





PET PONTE Wo cvne 


ve 


} Saal 


Ne. 643-1 lrews Ne. 536-—-PFlewers 

No, 642--American Ne, 657--Barnyard 
Indiana Animate 

Neo. 644-41 ewbeys 

No. 546—Holland Ne. 538-—Birds 

No. 646—Alaske No, 539-—Wild 

Ne. b45-—Preite and Animals 


Vegetables No. 541-—Zeo Birds 
rice each set $0.55 plus postage 


‘nw ote ote for nl $1.59 postpaid 
GRADED WORKBOOKS In Phonic 
Carefully planned presentations wit! ans 

atrations 
BRUILDING WORDS 44 pages f eve and 
ear treining In beetle sounds 
Per copy $0.44) per dow, $4.40 postpaid 
PHONIC FUN 
Neek !-— 04 pages 4 vietures. Por Grade! 
Per copy $6.66; per dow. $6.00 postpaid 
Heek tl i pages, 188 pictures. Por Grade Ii 


Per copy $6.52; per dow. $5.20 postpaid 


Over 3400 touching aide of all binds, in the 


$950 Beckles 4 ardy Teachers Buying Caide— 


\Beckley-\ aadall 


cardy PUBLISHERS 
1904 Narragansett 


jor the ashing 


illinois 


¢ hicago 9 


— 
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The first of April, some do say, 

le set apart for All Fools’ Day; 

But why the people call it so 

Not I, nor they themselves, do know. 
Thies bit of 


Lnglich almanac in 1760, 


rhyme appeared in an 


and it went 
on to say that the day was a “tyme for 
jokes and impositions, of long but un 
known origin.” In 1791, an English 
headmasier described April the firet as 
“the dullards 


was referring to the masters 


i time to part from the 
witty.” He 
of his echool those who could take a 


joke 
Did you know 


and those who couldn't. 
that April Fools’ Day 


is quite an international holiday, cele 


brated in Mexico, France, Spain, lor- 


tugal, and India as well as the United 


Mates / 


One of the first ladies of the theater, 


Katharine Cornell, is our guest edito 


rial writer, on page 27. She makes a 


plea for more creative dramatics in 


your classroom more opportunities for 
children to express their imaginations, 


to expand them, to let their imagina- 


tions carry them into the realm of the 
unknown, Her point is well taken, and 
delightfully so. 

| used an avocado in a salad the oth 
Sahrle 


the seed 


er night, and Rosemary became 
because it 


intrigued with 


seemed to be sprouting end, 


She's very elementary classroom mind- 


ed, so ohe wanted to know what a 


teacher could do with an avocado seed. 
Probably those of you from Florida and 
know, but for 


the Southwest already 


here is what our re search 


Dry the seed with a paper 


the others, 
uncovered 
towel and place it in a glass dish (so 
system 
level at 


the children can see the root 


«be velop), keeping the water 
onethird the height of the 


“oO keep the 


about seed, 


dish in a warm spot, 
One of the high moments in our edi 


torial month is the layout meeting in 
“ hic h we get a glimpse of hou our neu 


will look Artist 
and the other 


magatine Palmer pre 


sides, he artists present 


the layouts, and Elee Cresse, Margaret 


Mason, and | act as the pury 


Often readers wonder how we plan 
the magazine so that u comes out in a 
Wargaret’s schedule of 
followed by the 


manuscripts, 


neat package 
the pages comes first 
and 
Then each artist is assigned pages, and 


reading selecting of 
contlers with the editor in charge of each 
headings 
and the 


page about 
illustrations, 
like. The 
ing follows and the neu 
launc hed It's 

with little 


time for play, but don't 


layout meet 
issue ts 
sMrenuous 
we look as if we're 
enjoying ourselves in 
the picture? 


{pril 1956 


Ge Calking Jt Over- 


Friendly Chats 
with the Editor 


Last week | heard about a teacher 


asked her think of the 


names of birds for her reading groups 


whe class to 
One bright child suggested orioles for 
the first sparrows for the se 
and third The 
was taken aback but the child's 
frankness was typical of what the oth 


group, 
ond, crows for the 
teacher 
thinking Practically 
that 


of what you 


ere were every 


teacher agrees with ability group 


ing regardless name the 
children know about it. 

Harriet Wilson suggests 
that such grouping for the teaching of 
She did 


so with good results and her arguments 


groups the 
()n page 35, 


reading should be abandoned 


are very convincing. Ul be interested 


to know your reactions. Personally 


I'm sure the slower children will bene- 
fit--my only question is whether the 
brighter ones will be slowed down and 
norte of ace hies ement w ill 


What do you think? 


new, lower 


eventually result 


What do 
Washington 


Irving 


Andersen, 
Je flerson, 
William Shakespeare, Ulysses 5S. Grant, 
John 
(ruglielmo 
Booker . 


mon? 


Christian 


Thomas 


Charlemagne, 
Clay 
have in 


James Audubon, 
Marconi 
Washington 


Henry and 
com 
{pril, Ii space 
permitted | could double the length of 


the list with famous personalities. in 


{ll were born in 


ipril birthday calendar is a good actir 
ity for older children. It's a way to in- 


troduce some new personalities and to 
individual re- 
Better still, have an April birth- 


letting each child in the room 


provide opportunity for 
ports 
day tea 


impersonate a different character. 


It's exactly twenty years ago that I 


first met Glenn Blough, our science 
counselor, who writes this month for 
us on page 4 Young Mr. Scientist 


The 


was attending an elementary 


Blough, already a contributor to 
Instructor 
science meeting in ™“ Louis. Now, two 
later hie 
Blough 


children’s books to his credit, in addi- 


decades still-young Dr 


Se rentiat with texthooks and 


tion to the satisfaction of having helped 


hundreds of teachers to better science 
experiences. I've always been proud 
of our Instructor science units and ac- 


tivities, and in no small measure they 


have been due to the inspiration and 


encouragement Glenn has given = us 


through the 


years 


Mansy 2. Beran 








* 
NOBLE’S 
Meoningtul 
ARITHMETIC 
SERIES 
* 


1. Victor Barger 
Ph. D 
Lillian R 
Keasshach 





OUR FIRST NUMBER BOOK... .$.50 
OUR SECOND NUMBER BOOK... 50 


The modern concept of teaching meaning 


ful arithmetic in the Primary Grades is 


developed in these workbooks through the 


se of numerous simple objects and devices 
beads, etc that are 


ch as blocks, balls 


strated and suggested for the childrer 


») manipulate in conjunction with writing 
the exercise in their workbooks. With this 
eres the pupil nee enee r earning 


arithmetic 


Samples sent to School Principals 


upon request to Dept, 4 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 














Li.) 


for Classroom Use 


a 


lowa tests of educational aptitude 
and achievement. 
“**e 
The New lowa Spelling Scale. 
ene 


Standardized tests of leading publishers. 
Write for catalogue and prices. 


Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Extension Division, State University of lowa 


SO Se Oe Oe Oe OEE OF EO OF ETE ESET E OF ETO OTe 


lowa City, lowa 


tt i 


SR 


25 APPLICATION 
| PHOTOS 


Genuine Moen 





Tone, Nationally 
Known, Pertect 
Copies— 


Size 244" «4 3'4”. 
wee) Send good head anc 


shoulder photo. Orig 





imal returned unharmed 
¥ 
i h / $125 


SINCE 1898) Box 867-N 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


RED CAPS AND GOWNS 








FoR 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates furnished 
on reqvest 


THE C. E. WARD CO 


NEW LONDON i) 





r-ginotors of the Red Cap and Gow 
for Eighth Grade Commencement 


mplete Cap end Gown Service for 





High Schools ond Colleges 








GLAMOUR in CLASS JEWELRY 
Direct from Mfgr. to You 


Send for free catalogue 


HART Jewelry Mfg. Co. 


9-11 Franklin St.. Newark, N. J. 























THE THREE 


EDUCATORS — 


An educational fairy tale 
by Sister Mary Rosalie, S. C.. 
Kindergarten Teacher, 


St. Joseph Academy, New York lhe 
Susie wl 
‘ NCE upon a time there were 
three educators 
a great big educator with mucro 
Scop ideas. 


a middle-sized educator with medi- 


ocre ideas, 





and 
a little educator with VistaVision 
who 
lived all together a house at the 
edge of the Plateau of Learning 
Each one was nice but each one 
was different, a fact which two 
of them overlooked and it’s just 


as well, for had they remembered, 
this story might never have been 
Well ‘ , | 
One three educators | 
went out into the educational field 
intent up- | 


day these 
surrounding their house, 
on finding ingredients for an edu- 
cational stew they were concocting. 
Each went her own way, diligently 
gathering what she considered es- 
sentials. 


MY RULES 








The great big educator, a prima 
donna type whose sole interest was | 
in the upright pronoun, centered 


her attention on such things as 
I’m boss and I'll show them; 
I'll decide the learnings in my 


classroom ; 


tor missed was the one at the be- 


Obviously, the only J this educa- | 
ginning of individual differences | 








educator, a senti- | 
of Sally, scurried 
around with her eyes close to the 


sec ond 


mental 


sort 


ideas to make 
non 


ground looking for 
the 
stimulating 
children are such little bits of peo 
ple. Time enough later on for them 
to do things for 
As she mused she gath 


whole business easy and 


After all, she reasoned 


to find out how 
the mselves 


ered from the garden of learning 





third littl 


10 had 


educ ator 


spent 


t 


het 


a sensible 


summers 


school and in travel, remembered that 
earth 
sought 


she walked between 
and 


bound products for het 


so she not only 
concoction 
the of 


chose 


well heavenly 


Awareness 
dren’s patterns of growth, 


in 








FREE OFFER 








Your Nature Progran 


t to took 


for 


how 





I like children but everybody 
2 " > In an ordinary woodland pond you Can 
; - ee 
knows the 7; = made to be seen find an amazing variety of fascinating 
and not heard creatures 
you wha 
about it 


tells 
go 








. RIGHT NOW ie an excellent time to 
fair bits of nothingness find out about this new National 
A udubo Soc het prorar I you send 
Love—the soft sopping kind that ee cepen et ones, yeu wil sessitt 
one : . CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE” and 
overprotec tsand under which really CAMOUFLAGE ba” chocutcly VREE 
alive creatures actually squirm ; OF CHARGE. Yo I Gift pa or ot 
, ncludes collect of ) natural color 
Knowledge—the kind that can mer agg wo tee oe ah ae 
be easily digested and will be the tinctive maroon-ot on i 
least likely to whet a person’s ap- lections. The va Gift Pack 
. aye $2.0 
petite for more. a by ee eae 
Surely this educator had forgot- for this FREE set. You may resign 


ten the dignity of her profession. 


ALL PICTURES 
in THRILLING 


NATURAL 
COLORS | 


from 


NATURE 


this thrilling plan 
Through the magic eye 


but dipped equally into 
treasures, 


consc1rousness 


tential, of her own personality and 
capabilities, of the needs of her chil- 


and your pupils may try 
this exciting new 


5) 
‘| HIS thrilling new Nature hobby has captured 


and knowledge you can enjoy 


dren and the in which 
they live; 

Understandi 
knows to 
withdraw its hands 

Knowledge to help her fling wide 
the locked doors of 
to enter while she st ps aside: 


Values 


her own and which she hoped would 


community 
and sky 
earth- 
educational 


the kind that 
when to 


ne love 


when reach and 


She 
wisdom for youth 
of chil- 


of their po- high, loftv ones which were 


(Continued on page 


0 TEACHER 


THE NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIET 


so that you 


PROGRAM 





the imagination of thousands of American families. in summer, = oe — is 
' the same color as his tundra home, 
Now—thanks to the world-famous National Audubon Sut when eutuma cones 
Society—-you and the children can discover the won 

ders of Nature, under the guidance of wise and 

friendly naturalists 

The FREE gift described below (worth $2.00) is 

offered to you to demonstrate how much pleasure 


in every class—with 


of magnificent color photo 





graphs—and fact filled albums in which to mount 
them—you journey each month “into the field” on 
a fascinating quest after Nature's secrets Guided 
by companionable naturalists, you see how Nature 
“protects her own” with ingenious camouflage .. 
‘earn the slrange almost sabaliavable ways , is the weather gets colder, and he 
animals raise their young collect your own “Class =) oe oe ee 
- ; : . wound is covered with sow 
room Museum of exotic albums about flowers, 
beautiful butterflies, animal oddities, Beat of all, your 
naturalist-guides will open your eyes to the wonder: 
you can discover in your nearby park, on hikes and 
held tripe--even in your own schoolyard! 
Each month an exciting new topic is selected and a Y 
set of color prints is issued, together with an album 
in which to mount them, and a text that explain: e 
your “Classroom Museum” collection. Just to show 
you their beauty and worth, we invite you to send 
the coupon now for a “sample’—the current set 
AMOUFLAGE IN NATURE” and the illustrat 4 
handbook “FUN WITH BIRDS”—as a FREE GIFT ees 
package! he has become all white—per- 





your membership time wish 
However fee! that you 
and the children have beeome acquainted 
with the Audubon Program, 
you will want to continue these delight- 


any 
sure 


you 


we once 


Nature 


ful monthly “visite” for a while. The 
total cost le so very low only $1 for 
each monthly set, plus a few pennies 
for shipping that your Teacher's Fund 


will hardly feel it 


Anyway, we urge you to send for your 
FREE introductory kit now, because 
quantities are limited. Just print your 
name and address {either home or 


school) on the coupon and mail it today. 





fectly camouflaged onte again 





THE NATURE PROGRAM CAN ADD INTEREST 


STIMULATE "OUT-OF-SCHOOL" ACTIVITY 
AND HELP YOU TEACH MANY ALLIED SUBJECTS 
Plant Life Animal Life insect Life 
Astronomy Geology Geog aphy 
Conservation Prehistory Biro Migration 
Weather Reading Composition Topics 
Nature Hobbies Arts & Crafts Social Studies 
Health & Exercise Manual Training Library & Museum Study 
Gutdoor Projects Werld Neighbors inventions 


Nutrition et Aid Safety 





a) 
DA 





Dept. 1M-4, Garden City, N.Y 1 
Please send me FREE my introductory package, con i 
sisting of the CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE collection i 
of 430 natural color prints; « /00-word informative 
album to mount them in; a handsome maroon-and-gold \% ' 
colored album case; and the illustrated handbook FUN Trad 
WITH BIRDS eli FREE. 1 understand that you plan 
to issue « new Nature series each month in cooperation 1 
with the National Audubon Society, for only $1.00 each ' 
plus « small charge for shipping. After examin ne my A | 
! FREE set, I'll notify you if | do not wish any others 
| I may cancel my subscription at any time I wish with “A 
1 out further obligation ' 
1 . , | 
r ame ! 
' PLEASE PRINT ] 
' Address i 
: City pebe Zone State TTTTTiT Tt I 
} SEND NO MONEY. MAIL COUPON PROMPTLY t 
(Same offer in Canada; address 105 Bond $1., Toronto 2 ; 
; Ontario. Good only in U.S.A. and Canada.) ; 1 


i at 
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Visual Aids for the Teaching Profession 
CRAM GRADED PROGRAM 


Edited to fit the student's growth and un- 
derstanding at various grade levels. 

®@ Sets up a carefully planned buying 
program. Saves money for your school. 
®@ Markable-Kleenable surface on globes 
and maps, an exclusive Cram develop- 
ment. Mark-on, rub-off. Easy to clean 


@ Progressive educators throughout Amer 
lea are praising Crom's graded teaching 
plan because it supplies a logical supple- 
ment to the graded courses advanced by 
the text-books now being used in our 
schools. 


@ Effective teaching aids for all grades 





" OL Lue sian , iad 
1 ) YES, | want to know more about Crom's Graded Progrom. 
| Send Cat. 88-8 Macht fio 
| ©) Hove Cram Man coll ond mate ao FREE survey of our Maps 
| Teaching Aids, | 
| Name 
Name of School Pe 
| 
| 


Street [ we \) 
City ' E 7” State 


lL 
4 
i 








te different! Bet 
vot? emasing 






ve preduced million 
ui tte raft Kits for Ameriva’ ‘hur 
ners comatantly ware! the 


4 for new tabrive, fibers, lee 

‘ wennle a» s foie, i 

4 “h hew 4 develope atility 

, gigina aliny” And, whether rou 

guipe| in veewt igate youreelf ” for} 
. “me weojecta yeu Ul hive 

shereft ye nt ni om Yi | 

* re aint | ; pa auBeer 
hnart KIT right . LASS mo ace 


tee WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 








tastontty § e ” no spells eee 
Faiiette seve ond Give your 


















Ai 








write | 
PRIAL test tt for you 
‘ ve 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS iit 








FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


va i voip of Alt aay SAILS 


T TEACHING IDE 


om j Send for tree folder describing idea books to help make 
wae is Y. — B} J e soar jooation ; A, you at programs eave to teach and more Wimutating 
L 9 Play Heoord we ‘ umpant e) | Seen notes Complete information on these and other popylar art activ. 
hy collectore and rece swan ities, CRAYONS, MASKS, PAPIER-MACHE, POSTERS, 
And the tamous BUNGR y 4 Bf on If PAPER SCULPTURE 
vat hom A NON Kaen ond fENc end Write today tor hee folder Art Teaching Ideas —deserib- 
LP ha TU ph setios ing helplul books and portlolios, especially for teachers 
complete jog write tor 
POLK WAYS aecoaes & a" sanvice corp. THE DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
147 West 46th 6t., Mew York 86, H. Y. 264 Printers Building, Worcester 6, Mass 
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Betty Parent's 





Jottings from a Mother of Four Children 


Amazing but true—only one child in Susie’s room has 
ever been for a train ride and none of them has ever slept 
on a train. It would be worth taking a trip just for Susie 
to have the experience, in Ted's opinion 


Mr. Landis called the members of the boys’ club together 
before school this morning and gravely distributed candy 
cigars. It's a lithe girl-Patricia Ann. What a nice way to 


share his pleasure with the children! 


Susie is excited about the baby, too. “Mrs. Landis sub- 





stituted in our room just a couple of weeks before she went | 
The baby should belong / |< 


They've already j 


to the hospital,” she exclaimed. 
to the second grade, in her opinion. 
written a letter asking her to bring 

Patricia Ann to visit their class. j 


For goodness sakes Lena Staub 
wants Mr. Landis fired for encouraging 
smoking among the boys. She should 
see what my boys did. John packed his 
cigar away with his trophies fror 
camp. Bud has his on the wall with a 
baby cutout from a magazine 


Susie announced today that she is a 
cartographer. After school she and Billy 
Binns started down our street with a 
yardstick and a string. I presume the 





second grade is studying maps. 


Helen was comparing Junior High 
with grade school while she cracked 
walnuts. “We don't have to be so po- 
lite,” she said. | gave her a questioning three paragraphs. 
look. “A lot of the manners you learn spelled words, two incomplete  sen- 
tences, and only one capital letter. Til 


fussed around the house for an hour 
then just at bedtime, he seribbled off 
There are five mis- 


in grade school are baby stuff,” she in- 

sisted. Where does that leave me? have to get him up early to reeopy it 
before me hool. 

1 talked to Tom Landis about chil- 

dren's manners. “I'm for them,” he in- 

sisted. “Even if a litth boy doesn't and he was a true gentleman,” an- 


“Thomas Jefferson was born in April, 


seem to understand why he shouldhold nounced my eldest son. “The sixth 

the door open for his mother, it will grade is sponsoring «a good-manners 

help him to leern if he practices doing program in the cafeteria this week in 

it.” As a mother of two boys and two his honor.” 

girls, I'm inelined to accept that philos- 

ophy. Good manners are tremendous Bud looks upon the project with 

confidence builders scorn. “We're supposed to eat on our 
trays. We sit on long benches. We get 

Bud's teacher phoned me today that our bread already buttered. The only 

he is barely doing passing work in Eng- 

lish. “I hate the stuff,” is his excuse. 

John offered to write his composition handle that?” 

for him if he'd do John’s arithmetic. 

They had practically a closedshop The sixth grade seems to be perse- 

vering with the good-mannere program 


and really getting somewhere. Bud 


way to get seconds is to eat as fast as 
possible. How would Thomas Jefferson 


agreement when Ted called it off. 
“Our art teacher smells,” John con- pulled in his sails a little tonight and 

I looked a little surprised 

“He really 


fided to me. admitted to John that things were bet- 
but John held his ground. 
does. When he leans over my desk, it's 


terrible.” | suggested that maybe it 


ter at his table. This is democracy in 


practice if ever I saw it. 
was just once in a while, but John in- Second-grade science must have hit 
sists it's every day. He's a young fel- Susie. When I seemed to be giving too 
low, just out of college, and really very many orders tonight, she complained, 


good with the children. Someone “Don't treat me like an amoeba. I'm 
should put him wise at least a paramecium.” 
Took the bull by the horns today. Mr. Landis told our Mothers Group 


Suggested to Ellery Martin, John's yesterday that the average elementary 
teacher, that he speak to the art teach- 
er about using a deodoramt. Ted says 
I'm now a typically meddlesome mother 


and maybe he's right. Mr. Martin was 


children in our area view television 
twenty hours a week. It goes down to 
thirteen hours a week in “homes with 
a high cultural level” and up to twenty- 
embarrassed, and so was I. four hours in more poorly maintained 
homes. We're no cultural geniuses in 

Bud is now doing make-up work in our house, but we sure don't follow 
English as a result of my conference that pattern. Bud is our television 
watcher, and barring special events, ten 
hours a week are a lot for him. 


with his teacher. Tonight he has to 


write a description of something. He 











THE THREE she was still, when the three educators they commended the wisdom of the source people for her unit plan of 
little teacher, hied themselves out of teaching, and champions of all the 


Cart in 
EDUCATORS Now . ; the educational field, vot married little educator's dearest dreams for 
(Continued from page 5) As I said in the beginning of this (which was what they'd meant to do her Children Developing! 

tale these three educators were very all along), and raised some beautiful 


‘ . ; , *’s No ¢ esembl, { 
shine through to the little people nice people. Consequently when the children whom the little educator Autnor’s Nore: The resemblance o 


educators one and two to any teacher 


who would lie plastic to her touch; big and the middle-sized educators taught with love and enthusiasm. living or dead is plainly impossible. But 

Enthusiasms—for the good and saw what had happened and how But there’s more to this happy = i¢ you suspect, dear reader, that the “tittle 
worth-while things, for communi- Child Developing clamored for more ending! educator” bears your family resemblance, 
cating God in her so that the chil- of what the little educator had to Soon they became members in the then I hope you will forgive me for ex 
dren would be better because she offer, they didn’t quarrel Instead little educator's Parents’ Club, re- posing you. You are wonderful, you know! 
lived. 








Certainly this educator wanted cal 
to make her teaching the creative | 
process it should be. 


Ts ctooine comptes. oes . S]7¢-second images on the screen 


three educators returned into their 


house to brew the stew. 

“s.c= HELP JOHNNIE READ! 
brewed hers in a great PY 

— big bowl: 
~ The middle-sized edu- 
ct cator brewed hers in 
- ( «a middle-sized bowl; 
Ly And the little educa- , NOW, JOHNNIE, 
SS READY! “ggg YOu 


Then 


They all went out for a walk. | -_ 





























Along came Child Developing, a | “ "7 i“ 


bubbling bursting bit of life, head- | - 
ing straight for the house of the | 
three educators. She knocked, but 


when thereat no anew, sh Use your filmstrip projector for 
flash recognition with SVE Tachistoscope 














into the kitchen where the educa 
tional stews were brewing. Child 


Developing was a smart little thing 
most children are if we give them 
a chance), so she turned off the 
gas before she tasted the stew. (Oh, 
of course she tasted it! Child De- 
veloping was all child and there- 








HERE'S HOW IT WORKS... SVE Speed-i-o-strips are filmstrips 


The tachistoscope is a still projector equipped with a reap for flesh sesngniren work 
device similar to a camera shutter to provide pre- 2 gempiete list of SVE Speed.-i-o- 
cisely-timed exposures on a screen for flash recogni- strips, covering reading, spelling, 
- 4 - ; - arithmetic and other subjects re- 
tion —— a widely-accepted method of increasing skill st -hand-brai : : 
arg - - quiring eye-hand-brain coordina- 
and comprehension in such subjects as reading, spell- tion, is available for primary, in- 
ing and arithmetic. The Speed-i-o-scope — the SVE termediate and junior-senior high 
brand tachistoscope shutter — permits flash expo- grades. These are fully described in 
sures at any of seven speeds, from 1 second to 1/100 the SVE Educational Catalog. Send 
second. In addition, the shutter may be held open as for your free copy today. 
long as desired. The Speed-i-o-scope can be attached FREE TEACHER'S BOOKLET 
to any standard filmstrip or slide projector with lens “Help Johnnie Read”, « comprehensive 
diameter of 1-7/8” (Series O) or 2-1/16" (Series 8). booklet, describes how you can improve your 


Speed-i-o-scope shutter complete with case... . $89.50 nets ny hy yh wa 


fore curious to know 

Ugh! the draught in the big bow! 
was too bitter so she took only a 
little sip. 

That in the middle-sized bow! 
tasted good but unsatisfying so 
Child Developing took not too 
much. 








og —_, 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


(A BUSINESS CORPORATION) 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicage 14, Illinois 


Society For “\Y ey pnp nln 


() “Help Johnnie Read” ([] SVE Educational Catolog 


Ngee Visual Education, Ine. } «.... on 


When she lifted the little bow! 











to her lips the stew tasted won- School 
derful—just right for Child De Address 
veloping so she drank every last A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
City — lene Siete 








drop and felt herself growing and 
growing! On and on she stayed be 
cause she wanted more. And there | 


eeceeceaseanwooeeee! 
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‘\. ELVA 8S. DANIELS 


Reviews of New 


it repeated nmmick where the 
isked 4 qquestion and alwa 
phic RRR Reeeererricht! 





Maybe there’s a class in your 
ool above the third-erade lk 

necds a ood lau h In lact 

re tene her may be in the mood 1c 

wood chuckles, so try The 

| yor kindergarten or first 0 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbu 
grade planning a trip to a fart KCA Camden, CAE 295, 45 ry 
thi prin You can he Ip pl nm! ended play S./9 This char 
it im music class by singing sor bit of whimsy concerns a b 
about animnal If you'd like a r no imply cannot remove his | 

orded collection on the prima or each time he does, a new on 


level, buy Fun on Old Maz Dona 1 on his he ad Whether the 


ippears 


Farm RCA Victor, WBY %O. 45 hats are flopping and popping” a 
rpm, 3.49 You will hear “Din he rides in the wind, or “zupping 
Done bell jaa Kaa Blach ind fi ippins "as they are shot from 
Shee p,’ l tthe Kobin Kedbre ist i head you and your class will be 

1 hives Blind Mice,’ “Fox ind tickled Poor Bartholomew can't 
C,00% (iverin the Meadow,’ \ even have his head chopped off 
Jolly Old Seo ind “Ride a Coch because he must first remove his 
Hots Al the end Old Mac hat but I won t di clos the climax 
Donald” is sunw in an easier version This is just good wholesome fun 
« that the children don’t sing all but if you feel you can’t spare the 
the repeats but each animal | time, use it to set the stage for an 


sung in the sare order as it corn irt lesson There are several scenes 


on the record, Clif Edwards that children will feel moved to il 
narrator but the record is most lustrate ind if you vet a good con 
a singing on Children will like rust ou might stage a “tele 





1. In the RED BOX 


NOW THERE 
ARE FIVE... 


ways to get the most out of 
your tape recorder with the new 
complete line of professional quality 


uniform quality. 








brittle with age. 


These five “teaching tools” enable you 
to get the most faithful reproduction 
ef the original sound, as well as the 
right recording time and the right tape 
cost for any application. Regardless of 
base material, there’s only one Audio- 
tape quality—the finest that can be pro- 
duced, Ask for it by name on your 
next order, 
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2. In the GREEN BOX 3. In the BLACK & RED BOX 


1, PLASTIC-BASE AUDIOTAPE, on 1'- 
mil cellulose acetate, meets the most 
exacting requirements of the profes- 
sional or educational recordist at min- 
imum cost. Known the world over for 
matchless performance and consistent, 


2. AUDIOTAPE ON 1'/,-MiL MYLAR* 
is a premium quality professional tape 
that provides the utmost in mechanical 
strength and immunity to temperature 
and humidity, Will not dry out or em- 


* Trade mark 


3. LR AUDIOTAPE on I-mil “Mylar” 


gives 50% more recording time per 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. © Offices in Hollywood ® Chicago 


r she with one of your best 
toryteller as the narrator! 
If class singing has become dis 


pirited and lethargic, put away the 
and treat your 
class to some of The Walt Disney 
RCA Victor, EPC 
$5.96 an 


textbook for a while 


Son Carousel 
alburn 


119 > rpm 
ol never-to-be-lorgotten songs from 
uch movies as Pinocchio, Cind: 
ella, The Three Little Pigs, Snow 


Your girls and 


sit ip and take 


White, and so on 
boys can't help but 
otice ol the foot tapping tempo 

Whistle While You Wor,” o1 
be enthralled with the charm of 
When You Wish I pon a Star.” 
Ihe words are not printed on the 
ilbum, but that should give you 
lass the 
words they can 
Ime identally 
April Show 


opportunity to ser now 
many remembet 


with 


that ippealing 


playin 4 


l ittle 


eat h 


included from Bambi 


eT ony is 
What could be more a propo right 
now? ‘These songs are done in the 


modern manner, and run the gamut 
from peppy to whimsical to tender 
Keep the album in the browsing 
library for children to play during 
odd moments 

Do your pupils annoy you with 
never-ending re quests to sing popu- 
; Actually, the 


in many Cases, 


lar songs tunes 
ire n't obj ‘ tionabl 
hut the 
Let them 
which they 
ing but use a version with special 
children Sixteen Tor 


words almost always are 
sing Sixteen Ton ” 


are probably re quest- 


lyrics for 


Littl Golden Record R 2962. 78 
rpm, $.25 The words are very 
ell done, and the style its so adult 


4. In the BLUE BOX 


that you won't be accused of usin 


a “watered-down” version. 
Good activity songs are very few 
Add four excellent simple ones with 
Activity Son Sune by Marcia 
Berman Rhythms Productions, 
A 102, 78 rpm, $2.00 Order di- 
rect from Rhythms Productions, 
1107 El Centro Ave., Los Angeles 
8. Calif. One outstanding feature 
about this record is that the teach- 


er need not give directions The 


vords are clear, and direct the ac- 
tivity. Each song is so rhythmical- 
ly simple that it begs for rhythm- 
band accompaniment Moreover 


ilter a lew playings your class will 
now how to sing the song The 
a dancing song ives oppor- 
tunity for jumpin running, and 
‘I'm Not Small” sug- 
loads a house, 
vhole world 
Bees fly, sit on the ground, and take 
Bee Song,” and 


trac k. 


spinning 
ests Carrying heavy, 


tres plane or the 


honey home in the 
the train 
blows the 
home in “Choo Choo.” 
doubt that these songs were 
taken “from the 
the experience 


comes down the 
whistle, and heads for 
There’s no 
indeed 
facts and fancies 
of children de- 


t | [x d ! tl ‘ ( | 
Where to Get Records 
If your local dealer cannot supply 


order from one of the 
The Record Center, 


these records, 


following sources 


3921 W. North Ave. Chicago, TIL; 
Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. 
John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (re- 


quest on school letterhead brings free 
Educational Services, 1730 
N.W.. Washington 6, D.C. 


catalogue): 
Eye St. 


(also has a free catalogue available). 





5, In the YELLOW BOX 


reel, The strong, super-durable poly- 
ester film base assures trouble-free 
operation even under severe condi- 
tions of heat and humidity. 


4. PLASTIC-BASE LR AUDIOTAPE pro- 


vides fifty percent more recording and 


playback time on low-cost 1-mil cellu- 


lose acetate base, affording maximum 
economy for applications where high 
strength is not required. 


5. SUPER-THIN AUDIOTAPE on }4-mil 


“Mylar” gives twice as much recording 


DuPont polyester film 


time per reel as standard plastic-base 


tape. Suitable for extended-play appli- 


cations where tape tension is not ex- 
cessive. 











ARTHUR S. GREEN 


Instructor, Language Arts, 
Perkins Bass Elementary School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


M°* children know exactly what 
they want to do when they 
grow up. May Lou wants to be a 
nurse, Bob wants to work in an ol- 
fice, and Jim wants to run a gro- 
cery store. Some even qualily the 
intentions with “construction engi- 
neer on the state highway depart- 
ment,” “nurse in a big city hos- 
pital,” or “pilot for a commercial 
airline.” These are valuable inter- 
ests to stimulate creative writing 

Of course, there are some techni- 
cal difficulties which children face 
when they select this topu For 
example, some cannot decide be- 
tween writing about one career or 
another. In that case, why not sug- 
gest that they write about both, 
comparing or contrasting them? 
Others have a particular career in 
mind but do not desire to write 
about it This is an excellent op- 
portunity for them to explore an- 
other career Still others have 
thought of no particular career. 
They might hunt information to 
find one which interests them, or 
better yet, write a short story about 
a person in a certain career 

Another good way to initiate the 
writing is through a_ preliminary 
discussion about several “popular” 
careers. Consider the questions 
children ask about particular ca- 
reers—then help the class formulate 
a pattern of general topics they 
would like to use as a guide when 
writing. Here is a typical outline 
1. Qualifications: What it takes 
to be a : 

a. Natural abilities: Physical, 

mental, social 

b. Schooling, training or other 

preparation 
2. Advantages 
}. Disadvantages poor points). 
4. Why I want to be a ; 
This is ordinarily the most chal- 
lenging aspect ol the theme.) 
5 Something interesting or unusu- 
al about the life of a 

In writing of this type, the role 
of the teacher as resource person 1s 
vital. There is no dearth of books, 


good points 


periodicals, pamphlets, filmstrips, 
and other audio-visual aids devoted 
to careers, and these should be 
brought into the classroom. 

Here are two examples of chil- 
dren’s themes on careers. 





PLANNING A FIELD TRIP? 


YOU'LL need signed permissions from 
parents, of course. We have available 
printed sheets with blanks for you to 
fill in giving specific data and a space 
for a parent's signature. (See page 42 
of the September 1955 Insravuctos.) 

A tablet of 50 sheets sells for $.25. 
Address your order to Tie Instaeuctror, 
Dept. FT, Dansville, N.Y. Cash must 
accompany the order. 


CAREERS: 


SOMETHING TO 
WRITE ABOUT 











Medeling for Me 
Sharon Lee Reid, Age Eleven 


I would like to be a model because they make 
a good living. Many people do not realize it, but 


models work pretty hard 1 wouldn't mind it 
though 

There is always something interesting about the 
life of a model They wear pretty clothes and 


get a chance to be the first ones to try out the 
new beautiful hair styles Sometimes they are 


chosen to be movi« Stars, too 





Batter Up! 
C,eorus Mahnecke, A oe Bleven 


When I grow up | want to be a professional! 


baseball player \ pr onal ball player is i 
different from an amateur They play the same 
game but they get paid for it and have a litth 
more skill 

I would like to play shortstop and be on th 


New York Yankees I can pitch well, too, but 
you can't be in as many games that way because 
your arm just cant take it, 
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treasure cheat for many a year - 
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THOUGHTFUL 


TEACHER... 


thinks of The 


hildren’s 


OUY 





“Rach of the 10 volumes contain stories that are related 


subject matter .. Almost 2,000 illustration , many tn 


color, will help to keep young readers interested in thia 


from a recent review by “a 


prominent educator in a leading scholastic publication,* 


Such comment on The Children’s Hour is more than happy 
coincidence! Editor-in-Chief Marjorie Barrows and her distinguished 


board of editorial consultants conducted a nationwide survey 


to ask 120,000 librarians, teachers and children what they thought 


the work should include. 


As a result, any one of the 16 beautiful volumes of The Children's 


winners 





Please send me further information about The Children 
Hour and a copy of Treasure Trail 

Name 
School 


Street 


Hlour can stand alone as a well-edited unit and together the 
hooks cover a wide range of ages and interests. There are 
biographical sketches of the 500 distinguished authors and 


illustrators (including many Newbery and Caldecott Award 


Extensive cross-indexing makes The Children's Hour 
ft pleasure to use. 

y ou, too, will apprec iate The Children’s Ho Please 
let us send you complete information, 


Keprint of the full review furnished upon request 


TREASURE TRAILS 


suthors, puzzles, game - 
' 


Stories by Children’s Ho 
ati are included in this inonthly magazine! Year's 
subseription included with your purchase of T'he 
Children’s Hour to give continuing new enjoyment to 


your pupils. Send for sample copy. 


| 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 


School and Library Division-——Dept. 8 
N. H. Gilbert, Director 

179 North Michigan Avenve, 
Chicago |, lilinols 
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/U.S. Teachers 











425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE © CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 


EDUCATI ONAL DEPARTME NT Here in New Zealand the story 


con needs of pupils and to locate materials 
cerning teacher shortage is the same as requested by teachers 
in the Ls How are we going to sup- The new gym ts also quite popular 
ply our classrooms? The PE instructors teach the children 
VESUVIUS DID NOT SMOKE There is «a plan to draw more into to square-<dance and tumble during the 
the profession, known as the “pressure last period of the lunch hour as well as 
cooker” plan. lt applies only to the the regular gym periods. 
elementary school field Men or wom- Vany schools have and use many 
Dear Friend: | en over twenty-one and under forty-five types of science equipment. Because of 
and selected as having potential teach this, the classes do more extensive 
ing qualities are admitted to the teach- work than is usually expected of ele- 
ne of the classic anecdotes on the ubject of editing is told by ertraining college ith pay for a year mentary children and the results are 
concentrated study (The usual course worthy of the expense involved. 
Brousson in hi Anatole France Himeell takes two years.) I have enjoyed the first semester and 
Such «a student teaches for the first eagerly look forward to the next term. 
year ae a4 pa (probationary assistant! Irvin Coldstein. Canada 
‘The master ecretary called to his attention that in one of his under the supervision of the headmas 
ter and the instructors of the training ot tu 
4 ‘ ce ip e . 
stories having it low ale itl N ipl An itole brance had completed college If his work is recommended Recently stiles sacmmaaatn four of the 
local school’s athletic teams to some 
by these authorities he hecomes a cer 
a sentence with the words “While Vesuvius Smoked Lhe sifeated teaches Saturday morning contests with a sub- 
” urban Plymouth school 
zealous secretary had discovered that at the time the action took Anna Rhett Holladay, New Zealand The principals of the respective 
Vesuvius { he 4 } schools and I were the only spectators. 
place esuvius was inactive ‘Oo, remedying the matter with one 
, Although there is no uniform worn The girls, whe in our schools would be 
stroke of his blue pencil, Anatole France changed one word | by the children at our school. certain jieading cheers or shouting in the stands 
' 
; sttire is resarded as customary fer for the home team, were engaged in a 
and had While Ve uvius Smiled reer , : — " ~d field-t ke . field 
echool children The bovse wear a jack- spiritec ield-heckey contest on a het 
et or a sweater over a shirt and tie. The adjacent to where the “varsity” boys 
majority wear short trousers Knee- football team was engaged in an equally 
Not all editing can be as dramatically satisfying as thi lenath socks are worn in cold weather spirited contest. The “substitutes,” who 
One . ave in our system would warm the bench 
particularly the editing of al relerence library cle igned for ne of the thing to whieh I have } } f he . “re | 
had to accustom myself is the noise throughout most of the game, were bus- 
comprehension by the young mind The overwhelming and never- made by the heavy shoes worn by the ily engaged on another near-by field 
| boys These shoes are studded with Playing the substitutes of the host 


ending task of editing each successive edition of BRITANNICA team. On still another field a fourth 


pegs which make a noise at the slight- 
- . . group of students (girls) was busily 

Jr nion demands simplicity and then further sim plifie ation olf | est movement of the feet . << t-ball te 

« | The girls usually wear pleated wool- engaged in @ net-ba contest. 

simi plic ity | en skirts or jumpers with a blouse and No one group was shown any obvious 


a sweater. Knee socks and sturdy shoes Preference in attention from our coach- 


complete their outht es ‘one male and one female ) who 


rather equally divided their time be- 


Educators and Librarians comment regularly on the clarity of James H. Russell, Scotland . 
tween the two teams apiece which were 
explanation in BRITANNICA JUNIOR; its short sentences, its simple their responsibilities 
The schools here de departmental I have quite forgot the outcome of 
style and restricted vocabulary count. In the minds of many work, usually beginning in grade four. the four contests—so little attention is 
’ One { "4 od » », teach- aid to “winning” here. The attitude 
this ranks as high in importance as prrraNNica yuNIOR’sS 7,255 nder a well planned schedule, teach- 5 pone ' . 
ers have up to three periods a week seems to be, “Who cares who wins as 
illustrations maps, charts and drawings in full color and free for school or private matters. Ii long as we have fun playing the game?” 
also allows each teacher to have a lunch Forrest D. Askey, England 
black and white hour to himself, and to 






relax in the staff rcom r. 64 Ri si | 
Naturally departmen had ~~ ‘ 
- tal work means that the 
Sincerely, children have special These pictures from 
Wr. Goldstein shou 
children in the neu 
‘vvm, teachers hav- 
ing lunch in the 
staff room, and 
sixth-graders do- 
ing an experiment 


teachers for subjects 

(sone, requiring special skill 
such as physical educa 

tion, music, art, and 
John R. Rowe library. The echoo! Ii 
Educational Director brarian teaches several 
periods a week, but al fo make orveen,. 

“oo has free periods im 
order to give personal 


attention to the sper ial 
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LANDMARK BOOKS 


Abe Lincoln: 
Log Cabin-to White House 
by Sterling North 


D-Day of World War Il 


Here are the new 1956, see Son 
Rogers’ Rangers and 
The French And Indian War 
by Bradford Smith 
The World's Greatest Showman: 
The Life of P. T. Barnum 
by Joe Bryan Ill 


Sequoyah, Leader of the Cherokees 
by Alice Marriott 


Ethan Allen and the Green Mountain Boys 
by Slater Brown 


Wyatt Earp, U. 5S. Marshal 
by Stewart H. Holbrook 


The Early Days of the Automobile 
by Elizabeth Janeway 


The Witcheraft of Salem Village 
by Shirley Jackson 


The Story of West Point 
by Col. Red P. Reeder 














Perea FO eer POO POT ETS Yeon? 


and 


Allabout 





WORLD LANDMARKS 


Martin Luther 
by Harry Emerson Fosdick 


The Hudson’s Bay Company 
hy Richard Morenus 


Balboa: Swordsman and Conquistador 
by Felix Riesenberg 


The Magna Charta 
by James Daugherty 


Leonardo da Vinci 
by Emily Hahn 





| 
| 
: 
| 
| 


| books in the 


ALLABOUT BOOKS 


All About the Flowering World 
by Ferdinand C. Lane 


All About Moths and Butterflies 
by Robert S. Lemmon 


( All About Snakes 
H 








Washable, durable, reinforced by Bessie M. Hecht 
All About Strange Beasts of the Past 








new type of lithographed covers. 





Ready for early Fall delivery. Prices: Landmark Books, $1.77 
post paid; Allabout Books, $1.98 postpaid, per title. Send for a 
complete list of all titles previously published in these series, 


EMM be and 


“The best books in better editions at lower cost” 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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Another forward step continuing a 70-year tradition 
of leadership in music education— 


MUSIC FOR LIVING 


by James L. Mursell © Gladys Tipton ¢ Beatrice Landeck 


Nordholm e Jack M. Watson 


Harriet Roy E. Freeburg «¢ 


This new learning program tor grades | through 6 


@ relates music to life at school, at home, and in the community; 


living in different societies 


® presents music as an essential part of 


throughout the world; 


. provides opportunities for pupils to take part in many different kinds 
of musical a tivities; 
@ includes materials for a complete, flexible thoroughly workable class 


room music program 


PUPILS’ BOOKS 
TEACHERS’ BOOKS 
RECORD ALBUMS 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


Morristown New Jersey 


New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas Atlanta 

















* Fig | =a 


Send for this FREE curriculum chart 


Prepared by Harold G. Shane, Professor of Ele- 
mentary Education, Northwestern University. 
Enables you to select at a glance the FIRST BOOKS you 
need to stimulate pupils’ interest and reading in official 
curricula at any grade level you teach. Over 60 FIRST 
BOOKS tabulated for grades one through eight. Chart 
printed in color. Size 17 x 22 inches. Send for yours today. | 

| 





















Use service coupon in this magazine, or address: 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 699 Madison Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 


Publishers of The FIRST BOOKS iM 
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ee ~ sleasews 


LONG last we seem to realize 


A" 
*™ that filmstrips are planned for 
use in many situations, 
and not merely for showing. They 


add value to discussions, and any 


classroom 


session in which pupils and teacher 
share an interest or activity 
AMERICAN SEASHORES— 4 strips; 
color; produced by Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 E. 410 St... New 
York 17; $17.50 per set including 
the Simon and Schuster Golden Book 
Nature Guide Series. 

City and country children are in- 
terested in identifying specimens, 
whether they find them in the 
classroom, on field trips, or on vis- 
its to museurns. These strips show- 
ing shells, sea plants and animals, 
and the bird life found along the 
shore will open up new worlds for 
study and examination. The book 
manuals provide resource informa- 
tion. For middle and upper grades 


COMMUNITY SERVICES—6 strips; 
color; produced by the William P. 
Gottlieb distributed by Eney- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Ine., 
1150 Wilmette Ave... Wilmette, IL; 
$36 per set; 86 single strip. 


We are 


to develop in our pupils an appre- 


striving, more and more, 


ciation of what these community 
services— post office, library, fire, 
police and health departments, 
parks and playgrounds—mean to 


Children react instantly 
friendliness of 


everyone 
to the warmth and 


the people shown in the various 
scenes. For primary and middle 
vrades 


ENRICHMENT MATERIALS — 6 
strips; color; produced by Dr. David 
J. Goodman; distributed by Enrich- 
ment Teaching Materials, Inc.; 246 
Fifth Ave., New York 1; $35 per set; 
$6.50 single strip. 

Interesting human episodes give 
reality to “Lewis and 
“Paul Revere 


a sense ol 
Clark Expedition,” 
and the Minute Men,” “The Win- 
Valley Forge,” “Our Inde- 
and the Constitution,” 
“The Louisiana Purchase,” “The 
California Gold Rush.” We get 
an insight into the relation between 
the events and the growth and de- 
Teac h- 
ers are also referred to Enrichment 
Records, which dramatize episodes 
in these same subject areas, and to 
Landmark Books of the same titles, 


ter at 
pende nee 


velopment of our country 


published by Random House 
upper grades 


FUNDAMENTALS OF READING— 
9 strips; color; produced by Eye 
Gate House, Inmc., 2716 41st Ave.., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y.; $25 per 
set; 84 single strip. 
problems involved in 
make this set of 
Organized with 


Current 
learning to 
interest to teachers 
fundamentals in mind, these 


read 


basi 
strips show children, first the im- 











Recommended by 


IRENE F. CYPHER 


Associate Professor of Education, 
Department of Communications, 
New York University 


aeawenee teee* 


portance of words, then the impor- 
tance of right words, how to group 
words into sentences, value of cor- 
rect words, importance of phonics, 
and clues to understanding mean- 
The strips may be used in 
part or in entirety with individuals 
or with groups. For primary 
middle grades 


ings 


and 


LIVING IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH. 
ERN EUROPE—A strips; color; pro- 
duced by the Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Ine., 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy... 
Chicago 14; $19 per set; 86 single 
strip. 
rhese strips bring Austria, West 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal into the 
sequence cs onrent us 


and classroom 


Map 
graphically, and other 
show us places, rural life, industrial 


sequen es 


interest, 
homes and the people who live in 
them. Geography and history are 
interwoven to provide quite com- 


activities, points of scenx 


plete accounts of the areas. Use all 
or part of the strips in many types 
of lessons. For the upper grades 


OUR DRAMATIC INDUSTRIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT 1865-1900—9 strips; 
color; produced by Eye Gate House, 
Inc., 2716 41st Ave.. Long Island 
City 1, N.Y.; $25 per set; $4 single 
strip. 


These filmstrips give 
of the 


wn ial, 


a glimpse 
industrial, labor, political, 
and which 
changes to the 

New industries 
sprang up as the result of the cre- 


cultural forces 


brought great 
American scene 
ation of new materials and inven- 
Home cultural life 
and frontiers 
disappeared, alrnost overnight. For 
the upper grades 


tions and 


changed wilderness 


OUR HOLIDAYS AND WHAT THEY 
MEAN—% strips; color; produced by 
The Filmstrip House, 15 W. 46th 
St., New York 36; $36 per set; 86 
single strip. 

In this series, attention is given 
to the reasons for the annual 
celebration of Day, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Lincoln’s 
Birthday, Washineton’s Birthday, 
Easter, Memorial Day Inde- 
pendence Day, and the ways in 


basi 
Columbus 


and 


which groups of different national 
contributed to such 
The treatment 
social historical 


origins have 


celebrations story 
stresses the and 
meanings involved, and should help 
to stimulate interest in and discus- 
sion of the ceremonies and customs 
depicted. Good for social studies 
and special occasions in all ele- 


mentary grades 


Reference List No. 4 


If you would like to receive this 
new reference list of current fiim- 
strips, send a stamped addressed en- 
velope with your request to Dr. Irene 
F. Cypher, Editorial Department, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 














esearch Opens the Dog 


tO 
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A New 


Mill Creek 
Story 


You'll learn what 
happened when 


The eighth grade had a debate... 


about ; 
e A remedial reading group pul 


Home and School on a QuIz... 


Cooperation © The fifth-graders surprised 


their mothers... 










An animal unit introduced 
encyclopedia research... 


® Sixth-graders voted on what's 





important in history 7 


The parents talked it all over. 
















, JULIA BROWN 
ihe / bth 4 
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MARK 
ASPENWALL 
8th Grade 
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TED SMITHERS 
~“ (— } 
ww 


7th Grade 


SARAH 
PROSER 


4th Grade 


“<> 
a 





PRIEDA 
DONNELLY 
5th Grade 


*\ 


| an wt 
: . 
Tmeay 
MARTHA BAKES 


Librarian 
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A Story About 


14 | THE INSTRUCTOR, 


SAM SLATER 
Principal 


World Book Encyclopedia 


ill Creek 


‘i ne principal of Mill Creek School, Sam Slater, was 
checking the attendance morning when he saw 


iz whers 


ore 


dent of the Parent Association 


sf Poise door 


ited 


Sam 


” 


“I was hoping that you'd 
long 
We had an 


rinned as he sat down 


itive meetir last night and the women were cer- 
pract il I he wanted to talk about the bazaar 
ind i quipment all evening jut it seers to me we 
have ab er job at hand We hear a lot today about 
the fact that our children can’t read and that they are 
por | t ipped io go on to oul colle s and univers 
tie Recent I saw a report that the number of chil- 
dret he are borre ' hooks fron publi libraries has 
aecrea | It eer to be i national problem.’ 
You cat pick up ilmmost at national magazine and 
find an article about children’s readu iwreed Sam 
I have a lot of faith in our own Mill Creek School, 
but l kno that n on doesn't read a much as I did 
when I ri i (‘harhe added 
I} Mill ( t pi neipal bec arn very serious 
Sc he i } i reere iob of teaching reading 
especially in the primar race I’m not worried about 
the phonics | ram or about children acquiring a basi 
cal ila md proper word recounition But around 
the fourth-wrade level, a different proble 1) arises The 
child has the basic foundation, but whether or not he 


becomes a reader depends on the motivation upplied to 
chool and at home 


yond the third grade, don’t 


him at 
“You teach 

me a ked ( harks 

“The reading program goes on throughout the entire 


reading bye 


you 


elementary school,” Sam rephed 


We have a sper ific 


prog ram tor vo« abulary enlargement increased reading 


peed and mproved comprehension In addition, chil 
dren learn to scan, use the dictionary ind work witl 
the tables of contents and indexes.’ 

“I see what you mean ud Charl Even though 
you do ill thi the child will not necessarily he areader ‘ 


“That's neht,’ 


occur 


ation must 
that the child will turn 


said Sam Genuine moti 


before we know for sure 


to reading as a good leisure-time activity - 


and it’s our job both at s hool and at home to 
" concluded Charli 

Mill Coreeh 
is Our rewular te 


ind heat our di 


find out how 
That’ it the 


ilternoon 


to vet it 
avreed “To 
Why 


cussion on this point? 


porn pal 


morrow ichers’ meeting 


don't you core 


Charlie Collison turned up the next afternoon just as 
Mr. Smithers beean the discussion We all agree that 
readin basic to vocational erowth, and that it gives 
emotiot il tabality needed relaxation and mental 
stimulation,” he said This means that the school must 
teach children how to read ind that the school and 
home must ve them a reason for wanting to read 

When I select informational materials, the first re 


quirement is interest ”" he continued “If the text makes 


good readit it will stand on its own In informational 
books | sant i trom fact content with specif an- 
awe nstead of broad eneralities Finally | want the 
ranee of nfiormation within the interests and 


LOOKS FOR THE ANSWER 


I’m sure of it when I work out our sc hool budget ear h 
year, for in addition to our World 
took, teachers are constantly asking for more and more 


reference books.” 


classroom sets of 


“I agree,” said Charlie. “But how can we make read- 
ing as popular at home as it is at school?” 

“One answer is to provide books whereby they can 
really dig out the answers to what they want to know,” 
spoke up Miss Baker, the school librarian. “We find that 
real learning takes place when children have to go to 
several references to find answers to the over-all problem 
Then by putting together the contributions, or small an- 
swers, the class eventually arrives at a solution.” 

“I wish I could understand the school program bet- 
He turned to Frieda Donnelly. “What 


“My 


ter,” said Charlie 
happened in your room last week?” he asked. 


Charles, |r 
“Well, that’s a good example of what we're talking 


” 


came home ali excited about bears 


about,” replied Mrs. Donnelly. “Do you remember read- 


ing about the white bear in a cage next to a blac k bear 
at the zoo? 

“I think I do,” replied Charlie The 
enemies and the black bear finally got in the caw 
the white bear and killed it.’ 

“One boy discussed the clipping in current events pe- 
Mrs. Donnelly The had 


Some made statements which others 


For example 


two had been 


with 


riod,” continued children 


many questions 
said it was 
for the 


Someone refuted this by 


considered incorrect one boy 


i shame that it wasn’t two or three weeks late! 
bears would have been asleep 
saying that the black bear was a grizzly and grizzly bears 
do not sleep in the winter. There was also quite a bit of 
As the children talked 


I copied down all their questions and | could see we 


discussion about the white bear 
had the basis for a real unit 

The children wrote to the zoo to find out what kind 
of bears had been involved, since the newspaper did not 
vive a clear In the meantime, they 


answe! set out to 


find their own answers. Under Bears, they found grizzly 
hears are never black, and do not sleep in the winter. 


“While they used World Book for their basi 


they went on to other research 


source, 
For example, once they 
they 


learned that all white bears are polar bears ex- 


plored books on arctic regions. The related references 
also suggested a book on the habits of grizzlies, published 
by the United States Forest Service. For two weeks we 
At the 
we were learning history, geography, and science.” 

“Sounds like an exciting way to learn,” said Charlie 

“It is,” replied Mr. Slater. “And such activities go 
on continuously here at Mill Creek School.” 


“Mavbe we parents need to spend more tune 


read, wrote, and talked about bears same time 


if tually 
visiting. the school,” said Charlie 


‘ ould 
replied 


“I was wondering if, for the next month, we 


have a perpetual open house here at school,” 
Sam 
the school whenever you have some time to spend.” 

“We're hav- 


next wee k 


“We'd like you to feel free to come in and out of 


said Charlie 
PTA 


ind I’m certainly going to suggest the plan to them.” 


That’s a wonderful idea,” 


ing another executive meeting of the 





sibilities of the children Give me such materi- 
ls and I will produce real readers.” U.S.A 


By and large I think ou 
Mill Creek are readers,’ 


children here it 


said Sam \t le ist 





Where is Mill Creek School? Actually its only address is Mill Creek 
for it is a fictional school used to relate actual experiences of 
teachers and boys and girls 
reproduced as accurately as possible. The school, Mill Creek 
posely created to report these experiences to you 
activities are so widely spread that any record of them could not be 
limited to one area. 


Classroom reactions and discussions are 


wast pur- 
World Book 


since 
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ryv ue eshth grade was just finishing arith- 
I metic when a messenger from the princi- 
pal’s office brought a letter. 

“It’s addressed to the eighth grade.” said 
Mr Aspenwall, as he opened the 
“It’s from the eighth grade at Martindale.” 

“They probably want us to play baseball,” 
“Ever sin they beat 


‘ nvelope 


commented Joe Sparks 

us at soccer, they’ve wanted another game.” 
“Why don’t you read the letter, Joe?” sug 

gested Mr. Aspenwall, handing it to him 
“Looks like a girl’s handwriting,” said Joe 


Then he read aloud: 


‘| think we should outline their achieve- 


suggested Betty “T read the World 
He did so many 


ments ts 
Book account of Alexander. 
things, | can’t keep them straight.” 

After about two weeks of intensive study, the 
In add) 
tion to the direct references on Charlemagne 
they had done additional World Book research 
Lombards and 
They had 


read further into the later development of the 


class stopped to evaluate their work 


on Charlemagne’s war with the 
the conquest of Moravia and Saxony 


Holy Roman Empire to see if 


its organization 
could be traced te the reign of Charlemagne 

With Alexander the 

Great, they had 


that Aristotle had _in- 


noted 
Alexander when 


structed 


the reference on the fil- 


The kighth Grade mpc gage 


HAS A DEBATE | sccs 


Dear Eighth Grade at Mill Creek 

As class secretary, | am writing you on behalf of 
the eighth grade at Martindale School We would 
like to challenge you to a debate on the top Re 


solved that Alexander the Great mad i greater 


contribution to civilization than Charlemagne 
Our idea is that both schools will have a negative 
and an affirmative team. While the one t debates 
at your school, the other team will debate at ours 
If you are interested, could you send mimittec 
to Martindale to discuss the debate rul Please 
answer as soon as you have talked this ! 
Sincerely, 
(carolyn Meigs seocretal 
Kighth Grade, Martindale Scl 


“What's a debate?” asked Sally Cooke, when 
Joe completed the letter 
re plied Roy 


“Two people take diflerent sides 


“It’s having a big argument,” 
Cummings 
and each person tries to prove he’s right.” 

Sally said, “I'll look it up in World Book.” 

She got the D volume. “It gives you all the 
“You 
start with the subject, called the proposition.” 

“The eighth grade at Martindak 


ready know 


rules on how to have one,” she reported 


must al- 
something about debating.” sug- 
gested Bill “They've stated the proposition e 
Mark Aspenwall picked a committee to in- 
vestigate the articles in World Book and tell 
the class exactly what would have to be done 
if they were going to accept the challenge 
After the report, a group went to Martindale 
and came back with the committee’s plan. In 
about four weeks, the affirmative Mill Creek 
team would debate at Mill Creek and the nega- 


tive team would travel to Martindale 


“I think we should divide our class into two 
varts,” suggested Roy, “half to learn about 
Charlemagne, and the other part to study 


If I'm on the Alexander 
nything that 


Alexander the Great 
side. I 


Charlemagne ever did.” 


don’t want to know 


spoke up ( alvin 
“My dad said 


that in a debate you must not only plan your 


“That’s not a good idea,” 


Blades, whose father is a lawyer 


own arguments—you must decide in advan 
what the strategy of your opponent vill be.” 

“That makes a lot of sense.” agreed Mr 
Aspenwall. “First, we should work as a whok 


class, studying both reigns as a 


A committee went to talk to Miss 


group.” 

taker, the 
librarian, about assembling materials. They 
found that World Book gave outlines and told 


the high lights in the lives of both men 


Advertisement sponsored by Field Enterprises, In 


teen decisive battles of 


history and found that 
greatest was 
defeat ol 
Darius II] at Arbela 
After all the prelimi 
nary research was done, 
Mr. Aspenwall divided the class into 


arguments on Charlemagne 


vo groups 
orn to prepare 
and the other on Alexande: His plan was for 


the groups to hold preliminary debates 


The Teams Werk at Home 


One night Mr. Calvin Blades, Sr., 


taining friends when young Calvin and some 


was enter 
other boys trom the Alexander group came 


in They wanied help on strategy The 


men soon became interested in the discussion, 
Max Daxis had listed a long line ol Ale xande r’s 
ichievernents 
What's the proposition?” asked Mr 
That Alexander 


bution to civilization,” 


Blades. 
made the greater contri- 
replied his son 

So far, all you’ve seemed to prove is that he 
The 


opposition will concede in the beginning that 


was a great general,” re plied Mr. Blades 
he was a greater general than Charlemagne.” 
The boys looked perplexed 
Exactly Alexander 
nake to civilization Freeman 
He conquered all the land from the Medi- 
terranean to the Arabian Sea,” spoke up Bill. 


asked 


what contribution did 


om spoke up Mi 


Is that necessarily a contribution? 


Mr. Freeman, 


Brown Brother 





Alexander accepting surrender 
from Porus 


The boys looked downcast 
“World Book says that 
the city of Alexandria 


Alexander founded 


Evypt, which became a 
world center of commerce and learning.” con 
tributed Sam 
“That's a point * conceded Mit 
‘In the World Book 
Alexander took the Island City of Tyre, it telis 


how he had to build a cause way over the sea to 


Blades 


account ol how 


This was so well constructed that 
it still stands today,” offered Bill Roberts 
Mr. Jackson, who belongs to a firm of civil 


reach the city 


“Il was wondering if you were 


“To this day 


engineers, smiled 
voing to mention that,” he said 
it’s con red a great feat of engineering.” 
The boys began to write down thei points 
and to strike out the arguments which the men 
The clock struck ten 
Allen, 


did not consider effective 

“Gee, I'd better go home,” said Bill 
and the others agreed that it was bedtime 

Instead of resuming their card game, the men 
found themselves discussing the boys 

They're really doing a wood job over at that 

school,” spoke up Mr. Freeman 

“I didn’t do that kind of research when I was 
in eighth grade,” said Mr. Baker ‘If I had, 


high school have 


meant more to me.” 


I'm sure my work would 

“IT talked with their principal last year,” said 
Mr. Blades 
to develop ‘encyclopedic research.’ ” 


World Book 


“He explained to me that they try 


“You mean they just use the 
Encyclopedia? 

“Oh, no,” replied Mr. Blades 
classroom set of World Book as thei spring- 


They use the 


board, but what Mr. Slater was referring to was 
a matter of method That's why he likes them 
to start with World Book They set up theis 
problem, decide what information they need to 
get to solve it, and then they go to many 
sources. Once they accumulate all this materi- 


al, they put it together and draw conclusions,” 


The Librarian Helps 


Miss Baker, the librarian, was called on to 
he lp both teams. ‘The Charlemagne group was 
not sure that they could logically give him much 
of the credit for the founding of the Holy 
Roman Empire 

Miss Baker reminded them that World Book 
says that the empire of Otto was in some ways 
a revival of Charlemagne's empire Isn't it a 
logical conclusion that the Holy Roman Em- 
pire would not have existed had it not been 
for the reign of Charlemagne?” she queried 
One morning Jor F ree man said | et’ invite 
our parents the day we have the preliminary,” 

Mr Aspenwall agreed 

At the conclusion of the debate, while they 
Slater’s office, all the 


audience and the debaters 


were conferring in Mr 
members of the 
seemed to be discussing the topics 


nestly M: 


“Can you see any connection between what's 


quite ear 


Aspenwall talked to the group 


voing on today and improved reading and re- 
search practices?” 

“| certainly can,” spoke up Mr. Blades kv- 
ery book in our house with any reference to 
Charlemagne or Alexander has been in us 
during the past few weeks.” 

It’s just a normal school activity, but it has 
given great impetus to meaningful reading,” 


W he i 


down to it, this debate is on a dry, dead topic 


you cone right 


Mr Aspe nwall agreed 


and vet be ause these kids have vone out and 


cone real research on it, it’s just as vital and 
alive as something current in the new paper 
today.” 
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! iwcox and Paul Todd ' 
J le e their offices early alter ’ a 
tte Mill ¢ reek School 
] usr we're yong (0 see a rear 
d the om M on has m ' } 
i t interested in it.” 
Neither rire ud the ot | 


th nk they take ‘vite thing calle d ‘remed 


in " but | don't nrw what it’s sll al» 


Well rave we'll find out 


fnendc, as they entered the libra 

Miss Baker came to meet her M 
Wiles va omewnhat embarrassed | 
my John is one of the Johnnys who can’t read 


j 
remedial readir 


isd veni tea hy the 
No I'm the 


she replied jut the so ho 


all have difficultie n read 


librarian 


im last September n 
ate id ol bein waned to 
club, it us suevested that 


they wo to remedial reading 
Cla cach yerr 
During the of the 


year, each club puts on an 


cour 


wembly program he con 
tinued Last week the hoys 

asked their remedial reading teacher, M 
Farnham if the couldn't have al 


progiam too.’ 
Chen we're not going to see a remed 
asked Mr. lodd 
that’s exactl hat vou MN aes he 


ing lessons’ 
| think 
replied hut the Dov don t know if 


Volumes of ‘The 


othe ’ 


Everyone ecemed busy 
World Book Ene 


hooks were piled on the table 


clopedia ind man 
Some bo were 
workin ilone and others in groups 

You both seem to feel somewhat distressed 
that your boys are in this remedial readin 


group,” shu be if) 


Thev didn't have such thir hen | went 


to school,” complained Mr. Wilco 
No.” replied M iss Baker whet ou ind | 
ent to school, there were no scientific tests for 


Many children who 
were poot readers or had specialized lifficultse 


with the rest No ‘ 


measuring reading ability 


mpl lid through 


don't allow such a situation to exist 

lf | boueht books Jonn wouldn't mt te 
read them,” complained Mr. Wilcox All he 
interested in these days is television 


And I imagine 
When we frst 


Miss Baker smiled 


thre quiz pros rams best of ill 


discussed what we could have in thi issemmbl 
program Joh was all for having a quiz show 
kven when the bye le irned that uch program 


mvolve hour ofl study to 


find imterestin ques 
tions and to make sure that the answers are cor 
rect, they wanted to do it Fach chose a cats 
wor Your son picked birds.” 

“He did uked Mr. Wilcox in 

ae (ty replied Miss Bakes And while 


may think he interested in readin up t 


urby? ‘ 


ant 


the time you came in, he had looked up and 


it least parts of twenty-five diflerent retes 
ences from World Book, to get 

Just then Bob Todd came up to M 
“IT have a swell question about musical term 


hee ard If | were 


played when I used the 


read | 
ood question 

Baker 
1 COMposet how would | 


want the mus 


terms? The only trouble is I'm not sure | 
” 
t pronounce them lhe five word 
rie and sfor and , andar 


accelerand 


1 can sound them all out except the third 


one.” he explained, “and in that one, I don’t 


know whether the j 18 silent or not ” 
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”? sugvest« d 


Why not look in the dictionary: 
M s Baker 
Mr. ‘Todd 
hadn't known 
He bevan his 
ng and Study Guide of World Book.” explained 
M Baker It ha 
/ 


Outi mG pa ‘ft relerence ind 


looked a little surprised, for he 
nterested in musik 


Ke id 


Bob Was 


question hunt with the 


1 top il listing that 
classifies tl 


ost important information around mayor ce! 


of interest | believe he ha i pretty good 
tions.” 

By now Bob was through 
I know the 
M Baker 


have tors today.” she said would you like 


et of cue 
ith the dictiona 
pronunciations now ” he said 


turned to the roup since 


Or 


ver several oOo ! i nd s how 

sur questions sound ?” 
ob was first I'm going to start with a 
il easy one,” he said The World Book se« 
on musical instruments classifies them a 
" vooduind, bra and percussion I'n 


oing to name ten instruments, and, as fast as | 


mention one, the person will have to say whicl 
vie up t be longs to 
My second question.” he 


musical terms.” He 


continued, “is on 
named the five terms. pro 
nouncin eve h correctly 


I hv third one 


} i to name ore 


8 On composers Lhe person 


prece ol riusi« composed by 


> mund Romberg ( ,eores Gershwin, Col 


Porter, and Irving Berlin.” 
Dick Harris whistled The questions are 
getting harder.” he said 


Narne 
that led to the deve lop 


“Listen to this one.” continued Bob 
it least two instruments 
ment of our present day piano,’ ” 
The two, ot 
isked Jon Cook 
Oh, World Book says there were four or five 
ch as the dulcime: harpachord. clamch 1 
ind pinet replied tob But if the 
’ I'll be satisfied.’ 
So will he replied Joe Cook 
“My last question has to do 


kinds of music,” said Bob 


? 


were there more than two 


person 
imes two 
with a grin 

with different 
“ "What is the 


differ 


ence between a motet and a madrical” ‘A 
ymphony and a concerto” ‘A suite and a 
onata oe 


That’s harder than any of my questions 


complained John “I think all the categories 

ught to have the same degree of difficulty.” 
That's a pont we hadn't considered be 

lore,” iid Miss Baker “We'll keep that in 


nind as we hear yours.” 

Here's my 
knows i 
Name five 


" said John. “ ‘Every 


easiest ore 
chicken is a domesticated bird 


bodys 


other domesticated birds.’ ” 


Mr. Wilcox found himself saying, “Turkey 
oose, duck, pigeon then he was stuck 


My second question micht be easier.” con 
tinued John 
ii} N Lite 
ords.” ” 


Everyone knows al parrot can 


two other birds that can be taught 


Chat’s harder than the first,” spoke up Sam 


I'ry this one now You have to get three 


out ol four,” said John This has to do with 


hy 






Remedial Reading 
. 
a Quiz Program 


What bird has the 


What bird’s name would 


birds 


Same name 


names 
as an English coin? 
spank an unfortunate boy?” ‘What 
fish?” ‘What bird 
ould you use with walnuts? ” 


I think that’s pretty hard,” said M1 Todd. 


l only ot one or two.” 


mean to 


/ 


bird is a royal obtainer of 


| guess you haven’t read World Book, 


Dad Bob re plied with a grin 
Well, the last question ts on birds’ nests, and 


‘What bird builds a 


»? 


i have to get all four 
nest shaped like a bag 
What bird builds 
bird builds it 
bird 


Course | 


limb 
” ‘What 
What 
nest on a high cliff?” Of 


chang i 


irom i 


hun 
its nest in a chimney 
nest on top of a chimney? 
builds a laree 
may juestion I've really 
just started the section on b rd study.” 

He turned to his 
should see the building 
houses in World Book,”’ he ud I! 


row the B volume, I’m going to take it 


“You 


bird- 


lather excitedly 
swell patterns lor 
I can bor- 
home 
week end.” 
bell sounded | 


of the period already?” 


and build one over the 
Just then the that the end 


Fred = 


states ” 


spoke up 
wanted to check my questions on the 
As the bovs left Miss 


uests ‘Don't vou avcrer 


to her 
that each boy had a 


Baker turned 


ood reading experience during the past hour?” 
| cert yinly do - re plied Mi Todd Dhey all 


} ” 
rn were 


eemed doing 


f rossed in what they 
Wi did not originally think ol World Book 
is remedial reading material, but we have found 


that t 1 an excellent way to overcome the 
major cause in a 
to read well I'd like to 


the “ 


apaths vhich is so often a 
child’s failure interest 
you and all hoys’ parents in supplying 
some real tools for research at home 


World 


Book Encyclopedia isked Mr 
Yes, and other 
Miss Baker 


intaves ol 


research books. too.” replied 

Because one of the greatest ad- 
World Book is that it stimulates 
in many types of books The child gets 


facts and has to go on from there to 


rt id nv 


the basi 


othe r reading “4 


As the two men started down the hall, Mr 
lodd asked Say 
name of an English coim? 

| don't know.” replied Mr. Wilcox 
I'll stop at the 


what bird does have the 


I think 


library on my way horn and 


, ” 
look it up 
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HARLIE COLLISON, the president of the Mill 
Creek PTA, had gone to the city for the 
afternoon to purchase some new fixtures for his 
electrical business. He caught the 5:15 subur- 
ban train home and when Mrs. Collison met 
him, she was bubbling over with enthusiasm. 
“So you went to school this afternoon,” said 
Charlie with a smile. 
“I sure did, and I took Shirley Whitman, 
Barbara Frost, and Helen Applin with me.” 
“Wow,” said Charlie. “Four 
scending upon Mrs. Donnelly’s fifth grade in 


parents de- 


one afternoon!” 

“Oh, that didn’t disturb the children or the 
teacher either,” replied Mrs. Collison. “In 
fact, I doubt if they even knew we were there 
most of the time.” 

“They're studying Alaska, aren’t they?” asked 
Charlie 

“They certainly are,” replied his wife. “It 
seems to be part of a larger unit that they are 
having on Polar Regions, and I never saw a 
group of children so engrossed in their study.” 

“What was going on?” asked Charlie 

“Well, the first part of the afternoon they 
seemed to be divided up into committees. There 
is a general planning committee and it was 


The Mothers 


Gata S urprise 






SOuTweasrian 


mh 


Chom 
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meeting with Mrs. Donnelly over in the corner 
of the room. They had the Reading and Study 
Guide of World Book, and they seemed to be 
checking lists of references that they had re- 
ceived from the committee chairmen 

“Other groups of children were working on 
individual projects. Quite a few of the chil- 
dren were working on reports that they plan to 
read to the rest of the class. 

“Little Bobbie Cedar, who never seems to say 
a word when he collects our paper money, was 
making a report on the Aleutian Islands on the 
tape recorder to be played back later I went 
over to listen and he said with a grin, ‘Isn’t it 
a shame that Alaska and Aleutian both start 
with A? That A volume of World Book is so 
popular that I had to stay after % hool to get 
my part of the job done.’” 
“What was our son doing?” asked Charlie 
“Well, apparently he’s chairman of the 
Greenland committee,” replied Mrs 
“He had the G volume. His committee had 
made an outline from World Book of all the 
important characteristics of Greenland so as to 


Collison. 


make a comparison with Alaska. 

“Do you know little Sylvia Craig who sings in 
our choir?” Mrs. Collison continued. “She had 
World 


Book, and she said she was 


the RB volume of 


looking up some informa- 
tion on Baffin Bay. I asked 
her if Mrs. Donnelly had 
assigned Baffin Bay to hes 
She said no, that Mrs 
Donnelley often did assign 
reports, but she had been 
working with our Charlie 
and World Book had given 
Baffin Bay as a related ref- 
And she showed me the related topics 
at the end of articles. 


erence 


“I was still curious, so I said, ‘Are you copy- 
ing what World Book says about Baffin Bay? 
She looked at me perfectly seriously and said, 
‘Oh, no, Mrs. Collison, we 


that when we make reports, we don’t just copy 


have a strict rule 


from the book If we're going to do that we 


,” 


might just as well read the book to the class 


“That's different than when we went to 


school,” commented Charlie. “I always copied 
my reports out of the book.” 

“So did I,” his wife replied. “But wait until 
I tell you what else I learned from Sylvia. She 
said the class first made a list of the things ev 
eryone wanted to know about Alaska—whether 
it had mountains and valleys, what kinds of 
people lived there, what language they spoke 
how cold it gets, how long their growing sea 
After they made 
the list, they compared it with the facts given in 
World Book about Alaska to see if there were 
other things they should add. Now they have 
started 


son is-all such things as that 


a large chart, and as they study each 
they'll enter the information 
“When Mrs. Donnelly called the class to or 


This was the 


Polar area 


der, | went back to my place 

time when the committees would report we 
“Did you stay for that part?” asked Charlie 
“Yes, and | wish you could have heard them, 

( harlie 


reports some had notes, and some just stood up 


his wife replied. “Some read their 
and talked, and a few of the reports were played 
on the tape recorder The reports were full of 
facts, but they were all in the children’s own 
words,” 

That night at supper young Charlie asked his 
mother how she liked school that day 


“It seemed interesting,” his mother replied. 


“That’s good,” said Charlie with .a grin. 
“Then you won't mind if I go down to Dick's 
house after supper. We're building some win- 
ter and summer homes of the Eskimos and we'd 
like to get them done by tomorrow.’ 

” asked his father 
“You're as bad 


“Snow igloos 

“Dad,” said Charlie patiently 
as most of the girls were when we first started 
this. World Book explains that Eskimos have 
two kinds of houses—a solid-wall one for winter 
Where driftwood 
is plentiful, the solid wall houses are made of 


and a skin tent for summet 


logs. Only in the barren country where there's 
no wood and stone do Eskimos live in snow 
houses.” 

“What about Northern Alaska?” 

“Well, World Book says that the houses are 
smaller there, but they're usually made of round 
Along 
the Canadian coast, there are more snow hous- 
Eskimos 


walls of stone and covered with earth 


es. Building snow houses is an art 
are the only Indians who were able to build a 
dome house.” 

His father looked contrite 

“T'll tell you where you got on the 
track,” 
lots of pictures of Eskimos crawling into snow- 
covered tunnels to get into their houses, Well, 
World Book explains that too, The Eskimos 
make long tunnels into their houses because of 
A nice front door like 


wrong 


said Charlie. “You probably have seen 


the force of the wind 
ours, and even with a storm door, would not 
be adequate up there.” 

Alaska 


when the bell rang. Pee Frazier, the local li 


The Collisons were still disc ussing 


brarian, was on her way home and was leaving 
a book for Mrs. Collison 

“What's new at the library these days?” asked 
Charlie 

“Well, right now I need a working plan for 
making a kayak, and I could stand about a 
dozen more books on Alaska.” 

“You, too?” asked Mrs. Collison in surprise 


replied her friend 


“Oh, it always happens,” 
“As soon as they start on something up at Mill 
Creek School, Martha Baker, the school li- 
branian, gives me a phone call It’s a good 
thing she does, too, because a couple of days 
later they begin to descend upon me in swarms, 
looking for books to read.” 

“Then you'd say that the kind of social stud- 
ies they have at Mill Creek School stimulates 
reading ?” 

“I certainly would,” replied the librarian. “It 
When 


I was in school, our teachers considered an en- 


not only stimulates, it improves reading 


cyclopedia merely as a way to get an answer, 
Now it serves a much larger purpose. The class 
room encyclopedia leads the child from one 
source to another and encourages him to do 
more and more reading 

“Although 


have worked with childre n for many ye ars,” she 


I'm not a reading specialist, I 


continued, “and I’ve never found a child who is 
really interested in something and wants to read 
who hasn’t won half the battle so far as reading 
difficulties go.” 

“Four of us visited the filth grade today, and 
we made a date to go back next week,” said 


Mrs ( Lollison 


“You mean you're still not convinced?” asked 
her husband 
His wife smiled. “That's the funny part of 


it. I really think we’re going back because we're 


interested in what's going on One of the girls 


1S contemplating a trip to Alaska next summer, 
and, right now, visiting the fifth wrade is better 
than going to a travel bureau.” 
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RACCOON FOX QUAIL~ walking JUNCO — hopping COTTONTAIL RABBIT—- bounding 
‘ARAN PROSSER arranged an alter-school tea 
Sy 4) he cf uld discuss her new ocial tudi 7 y 
umt with her mothers fi t/ ( / ) 
Your children erm to have i pqre nounced OUT , l yA ( 
interest in any phase of animal | he ¢ 


plained Phat i hy 
ol Annales t 
pendent 1 earcl 
Many of the 
Mr 
ly the 
the y have 


| plan te ‘ tiv torre 
roduce ther ty i? mal 
mothers nodded thie 
Willis asked exactly hat she meant 
children reach fourtl vad 


deve loped the 


but 
tine 


ability to read and « 


pre themselves quite well Now they need to 
learn how to put their reading to e through 
research That is why we ive the pect 
practices We usually start with World Bool pata raphs After that she repeated her ques 


Pong clopedia " Miss Prosser « xpla ned tion as to what an animal 


She pulled the Readin ind Study Guide It’s a living thing,” suggested B 
from the shelf The children know tl ilpha “It’s something that’s alive that 
bet and phabetic il arrangement ind have added ‘Tommy 
had practice with the dictionary, but they need That i good answer,” M Prosser said 
additional he lp before they are ready to use ar Sometimes a good way to tell hat so thin 
encyclopedia inte llivently is to tell what it is not 

Couldn't they just read about anu fror Animals live by eating plants or other a 
thes wns hooh inquired M stor mals ugvested Mary 

I hat hat we did when | went to school.” Anunals usually move rround and pil 


it's what I did replied Mi Prosser tay in the said Creore 
“But | read it because | was told to Mi 


(hr to wet i iddec Will 


too.” Salt place 


usually Prosser felt very encouraged 


vood mark | vue you read is “ori Trieore 


M: Storm, with a smiles Book?” asked Jo 
That was my experience, too,” Miss Prosser 1 could,” replied Miss Prosser but I think 
re plied ‘Now we want the child to have a real many of you can read it yourselve Phere ar 
reason for hunting answers to hi question and iInterestin pictures, too that will show 
if bee associates the anewer with other related inimals you may have never seen before 
information, real learning take place In the next week, the children did severa 
Furthermore.” she continued 4 prowrar kinds of classifying Lhe separated domesti 
of this type tends to improve readin vritit inimals from wild animals. They discussed an 
and composition of all types When a child is mals that help man and listed animals which 
reading for a spect mawe! he reads more ve eat and those whicl ire enemics M 


caretully When he is reading something he i Prosser showed them the pages on unusual « 

interested in. he reads further When he ind unusual ears and types of feet in World 

reading to tell ether members of the cla hye took 

eads more deliberately.” At the end of three week time, most of tl 
Most of the mothers seemed to aere 7 hildren seemed to be using World Book fairl 

what Mi Proaser was saving isily They were also reading animal storm 


ind referring to other books about animals that 
had on the library 
With this backs 


to start on the part of the 


liow can we Marti 
I hope ai he 
ims ibout animals,” replied Miss Prosse1 | 
Miss B 


Frazier to 


help?” asked Mi 


that you will encourage home table 


them he wa 
that he 


round behind 


iker, ane eady unit 
Mis select hacl ce 
they think are suited to the chil (rv 
level,” / 
Phe parents nodded enthusiasticall 

Lhe M iss 


will ask our school librarian 


also our publi lib iian cribed to the mother 


hooks 


dren's reading 


morning she asked Paul to brine her th 
olume of World 
Where do we keep an 
isked 
When the 


word on the board 


that 
Book 
nals today sa hie 


next day Prosser isked her fourtl 


radet to detine children said the 700" she wrote 


No one seemed to have 1 satisiactory answe thee Dhes ince 


unt Miss Prosser took the whole class over t vrote She explained that a 
the bookcase She explained what an encvclo tudies animals, and that zoolowists had found 
pedia is She told them that they could fi 1 wav to divide all animals into rou ps 


children had mM 
They 
wings except bats were >} 1 


with th 


animals volume of Lhe trouble in distinguish 


mut about in the A World 

Rook han 
With the children’s help, she located the se 

Then she 


also realized that all an mals witl 


Jimny su estec 


tion on animals read the first five bugs as a group and he Ip of World 
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ARCH 


Book, the class decided that the - ld call all 
uch creatures insect 
Everyon eemed to realize that do cats, 


such 


but they didn’t know 


al imals sh ruld he 
what the 
va Miss Prosser explained that these vere 
Then she said that 
ore roup ol animals, and she 
The 

What do we 


horses cows, and other 


na group name 


a nin 


there Wa one 


named these 


mpnivian 


children studied the list 


need to do next. if we are able 


© recognize in what group an animal belon 
he asked 

We must learn what each roup Ke 
igvested Jow 

That’s right,” Miss Prosser re plied She 
pent the next five days using World Book to 
develop with them the special characteristics 


4 each classification 


Sometimes she had the children prepare in 


idvance to re id passage to the other Several 
ho were more advanced had their rst peri- 
ence In Making reports to the othe Sammy 


mammals from Worl 
i the basis lor h report W tl it 


the screen hye show d thy cl i 


ised the chart on 


Book 
; 
I ishe d on 


acteristics 


‘ i ' vhich 
ake mammals different from other animals 
Finally the children had five lar e chart re 
i! d which the hun if the root! 


Lhe room had hee nN 
aitions With the 


other 


bird 


radually aco 


fuppy quar mH the 


nest and cocoons the children brought. the 
yurth rrade be in to look like museul 
Finally it was tin for the unit on animals to 


lraw to close Lhe children prepared i Spe 
al pre un for their mothers Miss Prosser 
vas interested to kno the reactions to the 
children’s work 
The five large charts ere presented and 
enc. and explanations were ven tor all the 
othe thin vhich had beer brou ht to school 
Later, Mrs. Storm said to Miss Prosser If 


the other thirty-one childret have talked in 


mals to you as much as my Louise | is to me. | 
don't know how vou have 

Miss Prosser laughed ‘Learning the 
Rook wav is a 


te ache al d children - 
“For th 


World 
hotk 


dynam ‘ 


parents, too 











Ne day Julia Brown was having a discus- 

O sion with her sixth grade 

‘The only part of history that is interesting 
is the wars,” complained one of the boys 

“What do you mean?” asked his teacher 

“Well, it’s easy to study 
tionary War and the War of 1812 
Civil War is exciting jut what 
between is just dry stuff.” 

“The other night on a quiz pro 


vision, the question was to name five important 


Revolu- 
the 


about the 
and 


vent on mm 
ram on tele 
events that happened in our country between 


1800 and 1850. and do you know how 


the person could answer?” asked Mary 


many 


History is kxciting 


with 


WORLD BOOK 





Early trains amazed the Indians 


vo,” replied Miss Brown innocently 

Just two. The War of 1812 and the di 
covery of gold in 1849.” 

Well, to tell the truth,” said Bob Smith, “! 
don’t know any more myself.’ 
should study 


American History if we’re so ignorant about it 


“I bet you'll say now that we 


spoke up Tim Jones 

“No, I won't,” Miss Brown replied 
in my Opinion more interesting things happen 
When 


pioneering inh 


‘although 


in between wars than during the wars 


a country is engaged in conflict, 
other fields seems to come to a stop 
“I have an idea. Why don’t we come up with 


and worth- 


yo 


our own list of the five most exciting 
while events between 1800 and 1850 
“I bet what the five 
are,” spoke up Fred, 
“Of course I don’t,” replied Miss 
little crossly “Even if I did pick out five, 
I know that they 


important?” 


you know right now 
srown a 
how 
most 


would were the five 


Bill 

pened every year between 1800 and 1850.” 
“Would you like to see whether the World 

Book Study Guide would help 


”” suggested Miss Brown 


How do we go about picking them?” asked 


“We can’t sit down and read what hap 


Reading and 


you 
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Parameoun 


till wot the book from the shelf. “Wow,” he 
said to the class a few minutes later. “This is 
going to make it In the history 
section, the high lights of each presidential ad- 


a lot CAasier 


ministration are given.” 

“T think 
a preliminary committee to make a 
Then we can take the separate 


Miss Brown took over the discussion 
we need 
working list 
events on the list and report individually.’ 


Then we can vote on which we think are 
the five most important,” added Tim 

The 
They 


presidential administrations between 


committee immediately went to work 
studied the list of high lights of all the 


1800 and 
1850, and posted a list of for 
bulletin 


tv events on the 


board. It included such items 
as the founding of the United 
States Military Academy; the 
launching of Fulton’s steam 
ship; the writing of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner”: the 
building of the Erie Canal; 


Webster's 
the establishing of 
and the 


the publishing of 
dictionary 
the Texas Republic; 
invention of the 


After 


later, Julia Brown had a con 


school, several days 


Pictures 


ference with her principal 
“What am I supposed to 

do about my parents?” she 

“Will they think what 


we're doing is really a part of 


began 


Everybody is do- 
World Book re- 


search, making reports, going 


reading ? 


ing a lot ol 


to the library for other books, 
back to World Book 
looking at the Reading 
Study 
more 


coming 
and 
writing 


taking 


and Guide, 


out arguments, 
work home at night and dis 
cussing it with the neighbors, 
But 


formal 


have 


call 


and what you 


you can't this 
reading.” 
Sam Slater laughed. “Why 


don't you invite the parents 


so they can see for them- 

elves that children really get a bie thrill out 
doing real research?” 

The longer and harder everyone worked to 


convince the rest of the class of the importance 


of his topic, the deeper and the more extensive 


vas the research. For example, in her report 
on the Erie Canal, Mildred Barker tried to sell 
the idea that our systems of inland waterways 


might not have developed had it not been for 
the success of the Erie Canal. When the class 
aid the Mildred 
looked up the St in World 


®Rook and made a further report to show how 


canal was no longer in use, 


Lawrence Seaway 
inland waterways will become of even greate: 
importance to the United States and Canada 

One of the best reports was given by Helen 
Mackey on the purchase of Florida. She showed 
the World Book illustration in the opaque pro 
Then she went on to review completely 
Florida, of the 
World Book maps and charts with other books 
and travel folders on Florida 


jector 


present-day showing many 


As the reports went on, electioneering and 
campaigning seemed to be the order of the day 
As a matter of record, Miss Brown asked each 
person to turn in a list of the references he had 
When she 
totaled this, she found that her class of 46 boys 


used in preparing his arguments 


World Book relerences 
books, 


and girls had used 29) 
and done further 
plus using many pamphlets and maps 

Finally the day came for the 


research in 66 other 


Aftes 
much voting, these five were chosen as the most 
half of 


election 
important occurrences during the first 
the nineteenth century 

|. The invention of the telegraph by Samuel 
Morse, because it made better communication 
possible within our country, and also stimulat- 
ed the laying of the Atlantic Cable 

2. The railroads in the 


States, because they tied people closer tovether 


beginning of United 
and opened up new markets for the products of 
agriculture and manufacturing 

vold 


it it influenced western ex- 


} The discovery ol because more than 
any other single eve 
pansion 

1. The perfection of the John 


Deere and the reaper by Cyrus McCormick, be 


stee l plow by 


cause these two inventions served as the basis 


for our modern farms 
». The proclaiming of the Monroe Doctrine, 
bere ause it helped to establish our country as a 
world power 

Five other topics were close runners-up 
|. The Samuel Slater 


Lowell in establishing cotton mills in the North, 


work ol and Francis 


thereby introducing large scale manufacturing 
and providing a market for the principal crop 
of the South 

2. The building of the Erie Canal and the open 
ing of the Santa Fe 
ern centers of production with eastern markets 


. The purchase of Florida 


Trail which connected west 


+. The Lewis and Clark expedition, because it 
opened the Northwest for trade and settlement 
5. The Atlantic 


which marked the beginning of our be: 


first trans steamship crossing 
oming 
an exporting nation 

Even after the voting, there were erumblines 
Fulton 
Others felt that the Missouri Compromise 


the 


because the work of Robert omit 
ted 


and the establishing of the official flag of 


was 


United States should have been included 


“Do you think we could take any other filts 


years and find they were just as important?” 
asked Pete Smith 

“I would imagine so,” replied his teacher, 
“After all, don’t you consider that we're living 


nud 


in a pretty important age right now 


“We sure are,” replied Pete with a grin. “T 
guess when you come right down to it, we have 
accomplished more since World War I than 
we accomplished during the wil - 

“What are we 


” asked Bob Brown 


‘| here was 


going to do with this informa 


tion 


a general discussion and someone 


suvgested small mode ls showing the five eve nt 
and the runners up 
“We can make them at home at nicht ud 


several of the children enthusiastically 
Julia Brown agreed it was a wood idea 
A date was set 


two weeks away as the time 


when the models were to be finished. and the 


class broke up into teams of three, agreeing to 
work at each other’s homes at night and over 
both week ends until the job was don 

When the models were displayed, many chil- 
World Book to 


had dressed a 


dren mentioned references in 


prove how authentically they 


character or built a model 

atislaction 
about the whole project children do 
she Sam 
Slater, “they develop interest and understanding 
that will serve them in the 


addition to improving their reading 


leeling of 
W he n 


commented to 


Julia Brown had a 
research,” 


genuine 


years to come in 


ha 
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[’ WA x weeks since Charlie Collison had 
first vierted Sam Slater. and the 


holding a discussion 


teachers 


were 
“According to my figures.” said Sam, as he 
stirred his coffee we've had over * hundred 


Mill Creek 


opport int to really 


parents visiting On!) n a lew in 


stances have we had the 


talk to the parents at length. I as onder 
vheither we should offer our service to the 
VTA for a meeting on reading 

I would be interested in knowing if we have 
convinced the parents that good readin can 


compete successfully with television comment 


ed Julia Brown 


The Parents 
‘valuate 


READING 


through 
RESEARCH 


“T want to know how they feel about comi 


books,” said Sarah Prosser “Tl admit my room 


crowded with all our inimal 


is pretty speci 


soon a single comic book 


What with building bird 


hunting ani 


mens, but | haven't 
lor a Couplh ol weeks 
houses, planting aquariums, and 


mal tracks, my children don't seem to have time 


to read them.” 
What 
hope to wet across at such a meeting?” 
Mark 
I'm convinced that parents need to realize 
handed t 


might 
asked 


specifically do you think we 


that children do not want things 
commented led 


market 


silver platter - 


“Do-it-yoursell kits on the 


them on a 


Smithers 


are popular because the person takes pride in 


is building Lhe 


” 


what he same thing apples 


to « hildren 


“Parents can do a lot to help by upplyin 


reference ind other hooks and urving children 
to use library facilities,” commented Frieda 
Donnelly I find that our home set of World 


Book is used over and over again.” 
‘Well,” said Sam 


be at the meeting to help me carry the ball.” 


“T'll count on all of you to 


The Meeting 


Many parents were at the PTA meeting. San 
bevan with an earnest ple a for more readin 
If a child is going to 
develop his interests further, he ll need hooks 


vith,” emphasized the Mill Creek prin 


materials in the horne 


to work 
with a set 
World 
would like to see it in 


cipal Invest in your child's future 


of home reference books Since we use 
Bow! here if school, I 
your homes The children have learned to ws 


these books easily and effectively.” 


Phen the meeting was thrown open to ques 


tions from the parents 
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“Wher 


“we had history, ge- 


Mrs. Freeman had the first question 
I went to school,” she said, 
studied those 
Sometimes we 


ography, and science books We 
books from beginning to end 
would make reports from the encyclopedia. But 
I find that the process is reversed at Mill Creek 
Here the children start with the encye lopedia ; 
I think I can explain that,” offered Sarah 


Prosser You see we are endeavoring to set 


up true problem-solving situations in which 


children do genuine research La arning comes 


in part from deciding what questions need to be 


inswered and where to find the answet 


As you know, World Book is not a plan of 


procedure It is a presentation of factual infor 


| 
mation and, once the children get the facts, they 


have some basis for organizing their own mate 


rials - 


Mr. Barker 


arose to ask if there 


a parent who was often argu 


mentative wasn't a danget 


that this encyclopedic research would res ilt in 


less reading instead of more 


That's an extremely good question,’ said 


l can report to you that in 


World Book research has 


Frieda Donnelly 


instance alter instance 


meant additional reading First, through the 
Reading and Study Guide and the lists of relat 
ed topics, it constantly sends the child to othe: 
sources within the encyclopedia et Then it en 


courages him to eo to other books to do further 


reading In fact, both our school and publi 


librarians feel that it has been a bie factor in 
of our library facilities.’ 


stimulating the use 


A mother was interested in the content of the 


social-studies program Is there any danger,” 
she asked 
over the heads of the children 

1 would like 


spoke up one ol the parents 
filth-gracde 


that this type of program may be 
to comment on that point,” 
When I was ob- 


serving in the room, | noticed that 


there were different levels of research going on 
Mrs. Donnelly, the teacher, explained that 
World Book is particularly adaptable to class 


root us She showed me how the over-all in 
troduction of the proble m is de veloped in the 
the conce pts get 


first paragraphs. Gradually 


more and more difficult. Some children are go 
satishied whe Nn they have finished the 


More abl 


article 


ing to be 
third paragraph children will go 
ahead and complete the In educational 
think they call that 


vidual differences.” 


jargon I meeting indi 
Many of the parents smiled 

call it,” 
But remember 


“That's what we agreed Sam Slate: 


wood-naturedly you have in 
dividual differences in your homes, espec ially 
different 


This means that World Book can be used 


when you have several children of 
ages 
equally advantageously whether the child is in 
the fifth, the the eighth grade.” 


The meeting took a different turn. The pas 


seventh, o1 


ents wanted to know what recommendations the 


school had for developing the children’s reac ng 
interests after school hours. 

Mrs. Morris, a parent, rose to speak. “I 
think we need to provide more opportunities for 
reading to find out,” she said. “That’s what im- 
pressed me the most when I visited the sixth 
grade. Miss Brown put the whole responsibil- 
ity nght on the children 

“We were going to have soup that night and 
I followed the same procedure. I asked Marilyn 
to make it. She looked surprised and I said 
uirily, ‘Why don’t you get the cookbook just as 
you get World Book at school when you want 


> 


to find out something 

Everyone laughed and Mrs. Morris laughed 
too. “Well, believe it or not, we ended up with 
rood potato soup,” she said ‘and Marilyn was 
as proud as Punch. And, to tell the truth, I was 
ple ased myself.” 

A Mrs. Arnold had a contribution to make. 
When I visited the fifth-grade room, I heard 
a boy ask Mrs. Donnelly if the Aleutian Eskimos 
were of Indian descent. She gave him an an- 
swer | never expected to hear from a teacher 
she said frankly that she didn’t know, and if he 


I can’t 


answer, would he tell her? 


found the 
recall in my school days that my teachers ever 
idmitted that they didn’t know an answer.” 
Mrs. Donnelly smiled 
sixteen years. When I first started, I thought 
that | needed to know all the answers. But 


I soon realized that knowing how to find the 


“T’ve taught school for 


answer is twice as important as knowing the 
answer itself. I want children to do encyclo- 
pedic research, but that doesn’t mean that I 


want them to have encyclopedic minds. Having 
the information is World Book’s job. In turn, 
using these facts is the children’s responsibility.” 

At the conclusion of the meeting, Miss Baker, 
the librarian, took the parents on a tour ol the 
Materials Center. Great interest 
was shown and Mr. Slater finally had to blink 


the lights a few times to remind the parents 


Curriculum 


that it was time to go home 

On his way out of the building, he met Mr. 
Hazard, the “T listened in on 
that meeting tonight and it was pretty good,” 
said Mr I owned a 
lumberyard, I’d run a special next week.” 

“You would?” asked Mr. Slater in surprise, 

“Yes, I'd sell boards for bookshelves and, un- 
less I miss my cuess, I'd clean up a right tidy 
prohit ; 


school janitor 


Hazard with a grin Tf 
















ENCYCLOPEDIA RESEARCH CAN BE THE KEY 
TO BETTER READING FOR YOU 
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Club 
Exchange 


THIS free service is open to elemen 
tary-school teachers and pupils. If you 


reply to any of the notices published 


here, mail your answers directly to the 
teacher whose address is given. You 
may wish to send us a notice of your 


own, mentioning some point of interest 
pur lo ality All letter 
during the six weeks following publica 
fion of your notice should be answered 

Items should give comple te addresses 
and be signed by the them- 
selves. Send them to: Club Exchange, 
I'nue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y 

Why not offer to ex a reel of 
lape? In recording 
describe community, and 
the surrounding territory. In exchang- 
ing tape, be to tell the speed 


at which you recorded 


m ¥ you receive 


teachers 


hang 


your you ‘ ould 


your s¢ ho Hu, 


SuTé 





California.—Our fourth-grade class 
would like to exchange letters with 
other fourth-graders We are esp 
cially interested in hearing from chil 
dren in Hawaii, Alaska, Idaho, Texas 
Connecticut, North Dakota, Pennsy! 


vania, Georgia, Florida, and Michigan 


Address mail to: Mr. M. C. Campbell 
Hayward Park School, 15th and El 
Camino Real, San Mateo, California 


We to know 


just how unique we are 


should like 


In our entre 


Colorado. 


school there are only two pupils. We 
go to Skyview School out on the pra 
rie twenty miles from Greeley. We de 
sire to hear from someone with similar 
interests Addres Mrs. Reta Tyler, 
337 10th Stre (ireeley, Colorado 
Idaho. \iy pupuls vrades one t 
four, and | wish to exchange letter 
with pupils and teachers of other 
schools Idaho City is a small tow: 
that during the gold-rush days w 
one of the most important cities 
Idaho. Many of the old buiidings ar 


still standing. We will collect data of 
the old West for you Address Mis 
Rebecca Cannon, Idaho City, Idaho | 
lowa. Please imclucde my rural | 
school in your Club Exchange. I hav 
twelve pupils from grades one to eight 
except seventh grade We are inter 
ested in hearing from schools in all 
parts of the United States, Canada 
and foreign countries. We live in a 
farming area Address Mrs. Leo 
Walsh, Route Creston, lowa. 
Kentucky. My pupils in grades tw 
to eight and I should like to exchange: 
letters, post cards of state capitals 


pictures, art work, minerals, souvenirs 
and other items of interest with pupils 

United States and 
We live in the moun 


Ken 


and teachers in the 
foreign countries 


tainous section of southeastern 


tucky. The chief industry is coal mi 
ing. Kentucky is noted for its famou 
race horses and beautiful biuegrass 
and stock farms Address mail to 
Mrs. Georgia S. Hall, School District 
No. 66, Galveston, Kentucky 
Minnesota..Please enter our fiftl 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades ir 


Club Exchange. Our 


your two-roor 
school is located in the timberland of 
northern Minnesota near Itasca Stat 


Park. Many lakes make this a popul ur 
resort area. During the winter our lo 
cality is called the “Ice Box of th 
Nation.” Address: Mrs. Roy J. Fox 


Lake George, Minnesota. 


Missouri. Please include my rural schools. Address mail to: Mrs. Forrest 
school in the Club Exchange column Stark, Mozingo Valley School, Picker- 
We have only six pupils in grades ing, Missouri. 
three, four, five, seven, and eight. We 
should like very much to correspond Nebraska.— The sixth-, seventh-, and 
with other schools in the United States eighth-grade pupils of Elgin would 
and Canada. My pupils would espe like to exchange letters, and so on 
cially like regular pen pals in Arizona with pupils in the United States and 
ind Canada. We live in the rich foreign countries. We live in an agri 
farming district in northv est Missouri cultural, cattle and hog-producing 
We could exchange soil samples, rocks area. Address: Mrs. Eleanor Reimer, 
bread wrappers, post « irds, with other Elein, Nebraska 
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Microphone 


Specially desig 


The new microphone of 


North Carolina..My fourth-wrad 
pupils and I wish to exchange letters 
pictures, post cards, and so on, with 


other pupils and teachers in the United 


States and foreign countries. We live 
in the coastal plain region of North 
Carolina. Fruit and truck crops are 
important industries Address corre 
spondence to Mrs Margaret I 


Foskey, 612 South Chestnut St., Mount 
Olive, North Carolina 
Continued on page 85 


Learning 


h the new 


BCOR 


Kdueator 


RECORDER 


ned tor school use 


‘ the Webcor EDUCATOR Any pupil can operate it 


may be held in the hand 
4 . +» ON a Cord around 
the neck... placed on 
a stand for table or desk 
use...oreven attached 
to a coat pocket. 


the Webcor EpucATOR Tape 


programs 
instills new confidence 
work and stimulates ne 


7 Easiest operation 
Send for Webcor's new F 


booklet on “TEACH- 
ING AIDS IN THE 

AUDIO-VISUAL PRO- No Reel Turnover —Since 
GRAM." Please write 2 recording heads, it is not 
to: Educational Depart- 
ment, Webcor, Chicago 
39, illinois 


Playback 


saver! Records up to 4 full 
Sturdy, durable slate-blue « 


ing level, Automatic Stops, 


With the ever-growing emphasis on Audio-Visual education, 


» Recorder has become the popu 


lar choice of teachers everywhere 
For practically any classroom subject 
the EDUCATOR accelerates the learning process 


for assembly 


proves valuable in remedial! 
w interest in pupils of all ages 


One knob on the epuCcATOR controle all 
the main operations: Recording, Fast Forward Rewind and 


the BRDUCATOR has 2 motors and 
necessary to turn over the reels 


to record on either edge of the tape. An important time- 


hours. U.L. approved, of course 
arrying case 


Many other features —Tape Counter, Magic Eye for record- 


Monitoring Switch, Input, Out- 


put Jacks. High Fidelity. Only $233.50. 














THE INSTRUC 


CALL your nearest Webcor Audio-Visual Dealer for a dem- 
onstration in your own school. No obligation, of course. 
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KENNY'S WINDOW. This firet book 
by the brilliant artiat of A Hole Is to 
Dig, A Very Special House and The 
Wheel on the School is the delightful, 
perceptive and humorous story of a 
little boy's growing up. Pletures in 2 


colors Ages 6-10, 64 pages. $2.00 


REALLY SPRING. A joyful book about 
a town that makes spring come early 
one year, by the euthor of The Sum- 
mer Snowman, Enchanting drawings in 
} colors by MARGARET BLOY 
GRAHAM. Ages 34. 32 pages. $2.50 

Cloth Library edition $5.25 


JANICE MAY 
UDRY 


A TREE 1S NICE. A simple, poetic book 
about the delights « child can have 
with a tree, in @ tree and under a tree 
Heautifully ilustrated in fall color by 
MARC SIMONT. Ages 14. 32 pages. 
$2.50. Cloth Library edition $3.25 


MILLICENT SELSAM 


SEE THROUGH THE FPOREST. Iiy the 
author of See Through the Sea, an 
other beautifully written, scientifically 
accurate book about the wonders of 
forest life. Lilustrated in 3 colors by 
WIMIPRED LUBELL. 


Ages 7-11. 48 pages. $2.50 


ROSE WYLER 
and GERALD AMES 


THE STORY OF THE ICE AGE. An ex- 
citing and precise account of discov 
eries about the glacial period and its 
place and meaning in history, Black. 
andwhite drawings by THOMAS W. 
VOTER. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


Write for juvenile catalog 


HARPER & BROTHERS + N.Y. 16 


96 pages 
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Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


A DOG CAME TO SCHOOL 

Written and Ulustrated by Lois Lenski 

The popular Davy is back (from Surprise for Davy and Davy'’s Day). The 
little children will be delighted when Davy's dog Spot visite school. He 


was a good dog for a long time bat after lunch he was tired and naughty. 


\ song include d im the book. 


$1.50 


The pictures are bright and amusing. 


fges 3} 6 Oxtord Pub. Co.: 


NIPPER SHIFFER’S DONKEY 
By Pingal Rosenquist; pictures by Marvin Bileck 
Nipper wae delighted when Lacle Petronius took him to 
live with him and bought him everything, from cowboy 
boots to a tiny donkey. Often Uncle wished for his old 
were lost. 


until Nipper and his donkey 
Harper & Brothers; $2.50 


quiet life 





fwes HOW 


WHEN YOU GO TO THE ZOO 

By Glenn O. Blough and Marjorie H. Campbell 
The authors have dealt with a subject fascinating to all children. In 
this easyto-read book is the scientific story about animale usually found 


in a zoo. It tellk just the things children want to know. lHlustrations 
are photographs taken in some of the best-known zoos of America. 


fges #12 VcCraw-Hill Book Co.; $2.75 


rHE HOUSE AT THE CITY WALL 

By Sofie Schieker; illustrated by Howard Simon 

A hundred homeless children arrived in the litthe German town where Christa 
lived. Christa’s family took a little girl who would not speak and didn't know 
her name. How the love of the whole family finally brought her to say a few 
Attractive format. 


Follett Pub. Co.; $2.50 


words, and finally her name, is a warm story. 


(ges 8-12 


AT THE WATER’S EDGE 
By Terry Shannon; tlastrated by Charles Payzant 


All the things you will find near the water and under: plants, ani- 


mals, birds, and insects, described briefly with colorful pictures. 
(yes 8-12 


Sterling Publishers; $2.50 


A WISH FOR LUTIE 
By Dorothy Hawthorne; illustrated by 

Kathleen ¥ oute 
Lutie found it rather bleak to live in a sod hat in 
Texas with endless prairies after their nice home in 
Missouri. She was a brave and resourceful little girl, 


however, and the birthday she thought had been 


forgotten turned out to be very exciting. 


(ges 8-12 Longmans, Green & Co.; $2.50 





EKARTHMOVERS 
PARK RANGER 

FISH AND WILDLIFE 
TALL TIMBER 

Ry C. BB. Cothy; Wustrated with photographs 

These four books tell, with photographs and brief text, the work of giant 
machines that are changing the face of the earth: the work, thrills, and 
equipment of the National Park Rangers; the story of the work of the 
LS. Fish and Wildlife Service; 


LS. Forest Service 


and the work, machines, and men of the 
Strong bindings. 
Coward-McCann Co., $1.25 each 


Excellent for school use. 


iges 816 


ROLLING HOME 

Ry Jeanne Massey; illustrations by W. Mars 

Many exciting and amusing things happen when the seven Riggs children with their 
mother start from Connecticut for California in an old trailer to join their father. 
From the oldest, Jim, who was cighteen and soon left them to join the Army, to 
the youngest, twins of five, each and every child has personality. 

fges 10 if Henry Holt Cea.; $2.75 


See page 89 for addresses of publishers, 
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NEW SPRING BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
from 


David Mckay 


COMPANY, Inc. 












ALL READY 
FOR SUMMER 


By LEONE ADELSON. What the 
happy return of warm weather means 
to birds, animals and children, told 
lovely pic- 


in rhythmic prose and 


tures. Ages 5-7. $2.75 






MURIEL 
SAVES STRING ‘~ 


oe) 
Story and drawings by DOROTHY 
WAUGH. Her brothers teased Muriel 
about her string-saving. But the time 
came when her hobby saved the day! 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 


THE 
GREEN POODLES 


Story and drawings by 
CHARLOTTE BAKER. The 
four Green children learn 


the fun, work and surprises 
of running a poodle kennel 
on their Texas farm. Ages 
9.11 $3.00 


THE 
THREE PEBBLES 


By RICHARD PARKER. Adventures 
1é6th- 
century colonizing voyage to Florida, 


of three French boys on a 


Hilus. Teen-ages. $2.75 


OLD SATAN 


A Pennsylvania Folk Tale 


Story and pictures by LUCILLE 
WALLOWER. Hilarious things happen 
when a big black mule drinks a 
barrel of soft soap! Ages 7-9. $2.50 


he 
WA 


MARILDA'S 
HOUSE 


By ESTHER W. BATES. How 
her loyal and lively friends 
helped a state ward save her 
family’s rundown house in a 
New Hampshire town. Illus, 
Ages 8-12. $3.00 





SPANISH GOLD 
AND CASEY McKEE 


By ELECTA CLARK. Sunken treasure 
and sinister prowlers enliven new 
story about hero of popular The 
Dagger, The Fish and Casey McKee. 


lilus. Teen-ages. $5.00 


BETTY WHITE'S TEEN- 
AGE DANCE ETIQUETTE 


By BETTY WHITE. Scraightforward 
do's and don’t’s for behavior at a 
prom, ball or neighborhood dance. 
Many drawings. $1.95 


All books clothbound 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 











Books for Ceach ! 


REVIEWED BY Ruth M. Northway 
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Aids-to-Reading 


School Cexts will help You 
develop a balanced 


OUR HOMES AND OUR NEIGHBORS Reading Program 











By Frances Carpenter ; Dolch Aids-to-Reading Materials, de- 
This attractive book presents a realistic picture of life in an early American vised by Edward W. Dolch, Professor 
community. The colorful days of the pioneers and the bustling times of the of Education Emeritus, University of 
early machine age are contrasted with the modern era of today, There are Illinois will contribute to the success 
many color illustrations, and vocabulary control is based on words common of any reading program. The Dolch 
to most first- and second-grade readers. The teacher's guide and a work: Materials are desi 
M: als are signed to meet the 
SPRING BOOKS FOR book include interesting activities. imerican Book Co.; $2.32 individual needs of children in devel- 
YOUNG READERS oping readiness, a sight vocabulary, 


and sounding attack. Twenty-two 
items provide a wide range of teacher 
helps from kindergarten to grade eight. 
They are learning games which require 
little or no teacher direction 


OUR ENGLISH LANGUAGE SERIES 
Alice Daigtiesh By Matiida Bailey, Marcillene Barnes, and others 
This series for grades 3-8 presents a program based on 


THE FOURTH OF children’s needs and interests such as talking together, 
JULY STORY telephoning, making simple introductions, enjoying good 








A companion book to THE books and poetry. One or two skills are developed in 

THANKSGIVING STORY. | each chapter and are taught as an outgrowth of needs, 

| nent tae ne. le ths | The chapters are independent and so can be taught in ry Doleh 
: any order imerican Book Co.; $2.20 to $2.60 each .e - 4 

Francoise 





JEANNE-MARIE IN 
GAY PARIS Professional Books The Basic Vocabulary Series books 


The popular little French girl give primary children independent 
visits her aunt. Illus. by the | reading at the earliest possible mo- 
author. Ages 47 $279 | My HOBBY IS COLLECTING SEA SHELLS AND CORAL ment, The Pleasure Reading Series 
By Rath H. Dudley; illustrated with photographs provides books that are fun to read for 


Marguerite Butterfield 
Everyone has seen sea shells and has been fascinated by their wondrous col- children in the third grade and up to 








4 ADVENTURES OF ors and shapes. This book tells how to organize such a hobby. The author high school. The books in these two 
) ; ESTEBAN describes the various shells that abound on our shores and explains the series help develop confidence, fuency, 
The charming story of a boy and identifying marks of each Hart Pub, Co.; $2.95 comprehension, and above all an 
_ a on Oe = of Majorca eagerness to read 
us. Dy £nrico Arno, 
Ages 6-10 $2.50 | ORAL ASPECTS OF READING 
; ( one and edited by Helen M. Robinson HOME EDITION IN STOR ES - 
aa ee agen At the Annual Conference on Reading, held at the University of Chi ~~ 
es — cago, 1955, the oral reading program was examined. The papers covered Some of the Dolch Aids-to Reading 
THREE BOYS such topies as “Methods for Improving Oral Expression,” “Developing Games, as well as the Dolch Books are 
AND A TRAIN t nderstanding and Skills in Word Recognition,” and “Relative Emphasis now available in retail stores for use 
a Sa, ee — of Orel and Sitent Snsting,” University of Chicage Press; $3.50 in the home, The distributors, Tne 
zine ’ ( man Gelles-Wic r Co., 7530 Forsy , 
gine. Illus, by eens 238 7 - . HOW WE DO IT GAME BOOK | § elles-Wi - r( rs 30 Fe abe Blvd., 
Virginia Kahl P Edited by Eleanor Parker King St. Louis 5, Mo. have a pamphlet, 
MAXIE Physical education teachers have always been interested written by Professor Dolch, The Play- 
The hilarious story of an ambi- S— 1 in developing new games and modifying old ones. This Way to Learning, which is directed to 
tious dachshund by the author- ry [S}| ‘ compilation, from the Journal of Health Physical Edu parents, It also illustrates and de- 
illustrator of AWAY WENT st cation Kecreation is in loose-leal page form, making it : : ; 
WOLFGANG! Ages 4-8 $2.50 ‘6 possible to clip new games from the journal and add scribes the games and books, and is 
Alice E. Goudey “ oh , to the collection. Eleven game categories are includ free to teachers and P.T.A.'s in needed 
_ —— ims ed National Education Association; $2.50 quantities upon request 








HERE COME THE 


7h ro ‘aa SE COUP or co "g y Oo 
LIONS! AUDIO-VISUAL PROCEDURES IN TEACHING USE COUPON for copy of catalog of 


Dolch School Materials, and sample 


he ered addition oe she By Lester B. Sands 

i enon wad = pea - | The purpose of this book is to give an understanding of the procedures or free quantity of Professor Dolch's 

7 ; Ages 5-9 $2.25 appropriate to audio-visual methods in education. The chapters include pamphlet for parents, The Play-Way 

Sesten Genteh | “Concerning School Journeys,” “Using Real Things in Teaching,” “Display to Learning 

BATS AND GLOVES Boards,” “Maps and Other Graphic Aids,” “Models,” as well as specific sug. . 

OF GLORY | gestions for the organization and administration of a program. There are ¢ MOO, 
numerous suggestions for using A-V equipment. The Ronald Press; $6.00 


Bruce enters the school hobby | Dept. 1.S., Champaign, lilinols 


show with his baseball Hall of 





Fame. Illus. by Pru Herric. TEACHING EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN eee ee eee eee ae 

Ages 7-10 $2.50 CHALLENGING GIFTED CHILDREN, By Jack Birch and Earl McWilliams Edition send copies "The Play-Way Q 

-— - = as to Learning 
edln oP: cn aammaes mA owneren re = ave ‘ — - ‘= ~f Sh, By | lla Col 9 . é 
» a o 4 - DD a ’ uella ole Send Dolch School Edition Caialeg 
THE PERFECT REACHING MENTALLY RETARDED, By Jack Birch and Godfrey Stevens ‘ # 
TRIBUTE These booklets are filled with practical suggestions on some important aspects h Teacher | 
The poignant story of Lincoln's of teaching There are suggestions for dealing with the gifted child, for re- £ ¢ 
Gettysburg address. Jacket and medial teaching of vocabulary, tested ways of dealing with the left-handed, and 
title page for this new edition by ilies Site , , oe eal ith , I Address | 
Rudolph Ruzicka. $1.50 panic ideas and procedures for dealing with the mentally retarded in the regular 
classroom. Public School Pub. Co.; $1.00 each qu 

At all bookstores 1 City lone State 
CHARLES SCRIGNER'’S SONS See page 89 for addresses of publishers. | t ee ee ee er ee a 
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Educators have long recognized the fact that loys 
play a definite part in a child's development through 
the establishment of healthful play habits. Recently, 
however, there has been evidence to show that Play- 


skool toys actually have a greater function in class- 


roots. 


Teachers have reported throughout the kindergar- 


ten and primary grades that these toys in many in- 


stances become actual learning devices——classroom 


materials in the same sense that books, crayons, read- 
ing charts, rhythm-band instruments, and flash cards 
are basic to the learning program of the school. 


In order to definitely establish the values of certain 


Playskool toys as learning tools, the Playskool Com- 


pany is now conducting a testing program. Suitable 


toys are placed in classrooms and actual accounts of 


how the toys are used are recorded, Here are some 
reports from teachers on experiences involving Play- 
skool equipment. 


1. Clase Trip (reported by F. W., second-grade teacher): For the 
past two weeks we had been discussing different kinds of work that 
our fathers do Jor y ©. oflered to demonstrate what his father did 
With a Playskool Take-Apart Truck, he told the class how his 
father works in a garage. Apparently Mr. C. does only minor repairs 
and lubrications, but it seemed very glamorous to Jou and the other 
children. All of the boys in the class wanted to take the truck apart 
and put it together again and interest ran so high that | suggested 
that we might take a class trip to see the garage where Joey's father 
worked 

Following the trip, the girls also began to be interested in the 
truck. This afternoon, as she was dressing to go home, Carol con- 
fided to me that she can now put the truck together faster than 
George can—a definite accomplishment for het 


2. A School Order reported by Ek.S.D first-evade teacher) 
lackic S. brought his set of blocks (No. 844 Playskool Advanced 


Kindergarten Blocks) to school. For several days the children 


made houses 


in their free time and many valuable social-studies 


learnings resulted. On Friday alternoon Jacku packed his blocks 


up to take 


home and the children asked if he would bring them 
wain en Monday. | thought it was time that I took action. In my 


weekly conference with my supervisor, we clise ised the blocks and 


1 asked if 1 could have several sets. To my delight. she said she was story 


sure that the school would be glad to buy play materials if t achers 


requisitioned them. I am reporting this mecident because it took 


place un the 
ordered, Ws 


[24] 


middle of the term when supplies are not generally 


ire planning more extensive p irchases for next year 


3. Simple Tools (reported by P.1.M., first-grade teacher): Re- 
cently our P-T.A. bought some actual tools for use with my first- 
graders. These are in the tool chest which they will keep neat their 
work-play area lo introduce them and cde velop some concepts 
bout the proper use of tools, | used the Playskool Workbench. 
This set includes a claw hammer, a wrench, a ruler, screw driver 
und vise with large bolts and nuts of a suitable size for class demon- 
stration. With the use of the workbench 1 was able to incorporate 
come simple science principles into my introduction of the tools 
This discussion went on for almost a week before I finally intro 
duced the actual tools. Not only did the week provide a lot of good 
screrie’ experi mes it also assured a more @ neral class use of the 
tools, eliminating a procedure of the more advanced children using 


them while the others simply watched what was going on. 
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When wi had storytelling period SOrmeCOT 





Playskool Toys are Designed by Educators. 
Playskool Toys are of Safe Sturdy Construction. 
Playskool Toys are in Nontoxic, True Primary Colors. 
Playskool Toys are Fun-Producing in Design. 


4. Overcoming a Physical Handicap (reported by C.RS., first- 
grade teacher): Since Paul M. broke his arm, he has refused to use 
it to any great extent. His mother came to solicit my help. This 
morning [| got out our four Playskool Intermediate Puzzle 
Plaques and announced that we would put them together with our 
rights hands only, holding our left hands behind our backs. Four 
children completed the puzzles while others watched. Paul would 
not volunteer at first, but when the third group of contestants were 
working on the puzzle he displayed an eagerness to do the activity 
too. Although he was not the first to « omple te his puzzle, he did ve ry 
well 


5. A Language Arts Lesson (reported by C.R_E., kindergarten 


Although many of my children are not self-conscious, a 


certain number are always too shy or too inartik ulate to appeal! be- 
the class. Such was the case with Peter who is an only child and 
lacked social competence One noon last week I took the Playskool 
Lacing Boot to Pe ter’s ce sk and showed him how we could lace it 
and unlace it as we told the story of “The Old Woman Who Lived 
in a Shoe.” Peter laughed, took the boot from me and re pe ated the 


sugvested that 
his story. He exhibited some reluctance at first but was 


soon thoroughly engrossed in his tale The story was well received, 
and I think Peter has conquered the first hurdle in mecting an audi- 
situation. 


6. Committee Activities (reported by b.M.C., first-erade teach- 
©? When we discussed our town with its business section. residen- 
tial streets, and the rural area surrounding it, a child in the class 
brought a Playskool Landscape Peg Set to school This class 
seems saturated with strong individuals and their ability to work and 
play together in groups is somewhat limited. | appointed a commit- 
tee and suggested that they go to the worktable and arrange Carol’s 
peg set as they would like their community to look. At first there was 
considerable arguing and bickering. They finally chose Billy as the 
head of the group—a sort of chairman. From that point on, the dis- 
cussion became Treore orde rly They soon decided on three or tour 
different arrangements to show the class. After the activity was over, 
we discussed how the committee had worked and what rules we 
should have for doing things togethet 


id: ertisement sponsored wy Playechool Manufacturing Company 
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. Solving a Home Problem 
tear he rj} 


control and coordination are poor which makes 
sider him clumsy and ungainly 
class experience in which he told an original story 
f the Playskool Lock-Up Garage. Later in the day Martin asked 
if he could take the 
I hesitated since such equipment is not normally taken from the 
room 
ing device, just as a book is, and children take books freely from the 
classroom 
asked if he could take it again over the week end when his grand 
mother and aunt would be visiting 
portunity to have a needed conference with Martin’s parents 


) 


7. A Housing Unit (reported by B.T.M., first-grade teacher): 
Hours of creative play resulted from the use of a Playskool Take- 
Apart Train following our discussion of houses and the 
needed to build them. The interesting part about this play activity 
is the way in which the children used the 
we had discussed. In addition to the 


materials 


demonstrate what 


children 


train to 


regular tracks the 


marked off a section of the floor for railroad sidings and they had 
various building material companies located along these tracks 
Cement, bricks, logs, shingles, roofing paint, and other imaginary 
materials were hauled in the train. I have noticed that with suitable 
play equipment there is much greater retention of our social-studies 
activities because the children are likely to play what they have dis 
cussed 


&. Life in the Cumberland Gap (reported by /.M., third-grade 
With the popularity of Davy Crockett, interest in my class 
Tommy had visited 


teacher 
ran high toward coonskin « aps ind pioneer days 
the Cumberland Gap area last summer and brought to school several 
pamphlets on the life of Daniel Boone. It didn’t take much to de- 
velop interest in the authentic accounts of Daniel Boone and his 
trip through the Cumberland Pass. The 
more about the simple-type homes that still exist in this mountain 
region. Several boys brought sets of Lincoln Logs to school and we 
Branches of 


children wanted to know 


constructed a village that could be seen there today 
trees set in clay with green paper leaves made realistic trees. Hard- 
top roads were made by painting strips of sandpaper with gray 


paint, and pipe-cleaner figures completed the scene 


re porte 7 Dy / MW ee nad rade 
Martin M. is probably my most lovable but most poorly 


adjusted child The youngest ina large family, he seems to have lit 
tle opportunity for feeling successful in his home situation. His moto: 


other children con 
Recently 


Martin had a successful 


with the assistance 


garage home to tell the story to his mother 


On second thought, however, I realized that this was a learn- 


Martin came back the next morning verv radiant and 


I used the 


situation as an Op- 


10. Introducing Number Concepts (reported by V.O11., first 
grade teacher): My room is equipped with the No. 640 Ding Dong 
School Blocks. | have used these at variou 


blocks 


times during the year 


again when introduc- 
I fol 


‘ mple conversational prob- 


for counting by 2’s and 5’s. I used the 
ing “2 and | are 3” and some simple number combination 
lowed this up immediately with som 
lems. For example, “Joe has two blocks and needs one more to make 
the roof. How many blocks will he 
heard the children making their own number combination 
day when they were playing with the blocks. I plan to use them in 


the same way for introducing subtraction 


have?” Interestingly enough, I 


the next 


With the same equipment you could very likely match many 
of these experiences in your own classroom. That is why Play- 
skool suggests that you requisition suitable toy learning equip- 
ment when you order your supplies for next year. 


The brand name, Playskool, guarantees high quality. Teachers 
from every part of the country report that supervisors and prin- 
cipals are sympathetic and appreciative of the functional ae- 
tivities that can be carried on with these Playskool toys. If you 
ask for them now, the chances are that you will receive them 
to use next fall with your new group. Use the coupon on Page 
90 to order your Playskool catalog. 


Advertisement sponsored by Playskool Manufacturing ( ompany 














ATTENTION: TIME TEACHERS 


with the Time-Teacher.... the 


popular, 

new Instructor 

Teaching Aid. Already 

more than 5000 teachers are 

using this inexpensive classroom 

aid to make their time-teaching more 

effective. The Instructor Time-Teacher 

is a complete time-telling package—ideal 

for teaching small children. There are no 

clocks to wind or wear out—no clocks that can 

be broken. But you will have 36 small clockfaces 

with hands for your pupils. And one large master clock- 
face with hands for yourself. 

Classroom tested and proved, the Time-Teacher provides 
Specific, practical help for it employs pupil participa- 

tion in all time-telling exercises. Actually, it's fun to learn 
with the Time-Teacher. 

The small clockfaces are printed four to a sheet with cut-out 
lines indicated. The plastic hands and brass fasteners 

are separately packaged. You simply cut the small 

faces apart and attach the hands. Both the 
teacher's clockface and the srnall 

clocks have red hour hands and 

blue minute hands so that 


directions may be given 


at first by color. 





When attached, 


the hands turn easily Ny 


yet are firmly secured to 
the sturdy poster board. The 


numerals on the large clock are 





big enough to be clearly seen from 

every part of the classroom. The pupils’ 

clockfaces, although smaller, are large enough for you 

to check their accuracy at a glance. Easily stored, the set 


is packaged in a durable manila envelope. 


Each Set $2.50 


FO EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE ee 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send sets of The Instructor Total 
Time-Teacher @ $2.50 per set. 
Enclosed is $ payment in full Bill me, payable in 30 days 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 


Name 


InN 466 
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VIKING 


JUNIOR BOOKS | 





PLAY WITH ME 


her 


0 


Story and Pictures by Marie Hall Ets 
An eager little ¢ earns to sit quietly ar 
wait until the y, wild enimale come to 
Amusing tures soft colors. Ages 2-5 $2.5 


MOP TOP 


Story and Pictures by Don Freeman 


Moppy changed bie mind sbout haircuts when 
pearsighted lady in a store wanted to buy him 
for cal mop for cleaning Ages 14 42.00 


THE CUNNING TURTLE 


siory and Pictures by Kurt Wiese 
A enture loudland at & meeting f the 
winged musiciane-—-or why all turtles have 
racked backs. Chuckling pictures 
Aces 4-7 $2.00 
. 
re : . ‘ 
rHE LONG HIKE 
Story and Pictures by Dorothy leens 
A tine ymmer day with a little bey and git : 
basket full of good things, and « lor 
hike » lake for « ow Auzes 4 $2.08 
7 
Story and Pictures by Taro Yashima 
A poignant story of « why little Japanese whose 
. stee suddenly discovered that he had 
h to give ther Pull color Ages 4-4 82.75 
- 
Story and Pictures by 
William Pene da Bots 
N si writings at fessling full color 
of the events in the workshop which led ¢ ‘ 
creation of the King of Beasts. Ages 6-9 $1.00 
. 


PHILOMENA 


Written and Ulustrated by Kate Seredy 


to 
of 
75 


wn 
$0 


- 
rs 


Twelve-vear-old Philomena goes to Prague 
look for her sunt but firet finds « series 
jobs, many pete and tiriends Ages @-11 82 
. 
LIGHT RINGS 
ON HIS TAIL 
Ry John Oldrin 
IUlastrated by Kurt Wiese 
Another Rownd Meadow story, this time of 
inquisitive raccoon Ages #-12 82 
7 
PRAIRIE STAR 
Hy Nina UH. Morgan 
IMustrated by Robert Henneberger 
Prom the flerds to Nerth Dakota 4 young pr 
neer struggles to success Ages 9-12 82 
* 
BOOMER 
Ry Denia Clark 
Ilustrated by C. Gifford Ambler 
pet angator aine hie freedom A dieti 
» hea beak y Pimos Ages 10-14 82 
* 

FAMILY SABBATICAL 
ty Carol Ryrie Arink 
Itustrated by Susan Poster 
The Ridgeways of Family Grandstand are bax 
bie time in Prence Ages 9-12 82 


THE CORN GROWS RIPE 


By Dorothy Rhoads 
Mustreted by Jean Charlot 


Tigres momentous year of learning to become 


Mayans Ages 10-14 82 


nan among the 


Send for free Ulustreted catalogue 


75 


THE VIKING PRESS, 18 E. 48th St., 


New York 17 
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By Ichiryusai Hiroshige 


7 delightful exoti com ! 
one we could never really see 
even if we should visit Miya (me 
yuh now called Atsuta Hiro 
hige’s wondertul picture portrays 
Japan as it was a hundred or more 

its it? 

Perhaps the delicate pink for 
which the most striking feature 

the composition still stands a 
the utewa to a Shinto shrine 
What a beautiful pattern of bold 
perpendicular and diagonal lines 
form 1 bw peopk tandin by th 
tor ind passing across the fror 
must be traveler ourneying alon 
the harmou lokaido or eastern 
road It connected Yedo lok vo 
the northern capital, and Kyoto 
the southern. Only portions of i 
still exust 

Along the three hundred and 
twenty-three miles were filty-three 
tations maintained for the refresh 
ment of travelers Of those Miya 
was the forty-second 


Im the upper right is a red panel 
bottom iz 
sta 


from 
and the 
Dh 


ire the names of officials who put 


reading top to 


kai do number of the 


ton round starnps beneath 


their “stamp of approval” on print 


cle ‘I ns 

Then across the sky, reading the 
columns from riwht to left and from 
top to bottom, the characters say, 
One of the filty-three stations,” 


followed by a larwer character, 
Miya.” In the extreme lower left 
is the publish rs mark 

Because the characters are so 
pleasing in shape, they add interest 
to the print revardiess of their 
meaning 

Perhaps you are wondering 
about the artist’s simnature. It is 
less easily seen because it is in the 
shadow of the toru 

The dark foreground and deli 
cate color at the horizon suggest 
that the travelers are getting an 
early start shortly after the break 


of dawn. 


ipril 1956 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, 
Elementary Schools, 


Washington, D.C. 





In 
shades suddenly into the 
This 


sky was a convention of Japanese 


the sky dark blue 


light low 


painting 


a band of 


er sky manner ol 


irt It will not stranve to 


seem 


girls and boys because young chil 
dren do the same 

I he dark band balances dark 
color in the foreground and the 
two together create a sort of fran 


lor the brightest part in the middle 
Hiroshige handled light and dar\ 
He 


and 


magnificently scattered yellow 
hats 
and silhouetted dark fir trees 
wainst the light 


He is the most famous of ukiyoye 


coolie bundles in dark 


reas 


irtists, who portrayed this float 
ne world,” or the passing scene 
THE ARTIST 
famous Japanese artist, 


"2 


Ichiryusai Hiroshige 


Here-oh- 


he-guh), 1797-1853, had several 
names. This, his professional name, 
was given to him by his teacher, 


when he was thirteen 


had i 


ch ine d 


lovohiro 
He 


which Was 


also personal name 


several time 5, 
and a poetry rari 

The biewest 
curred when he 
took a gilt horse from the 
Yedo, to the 


in his life oc- 
He 


shogun, 


event 


was thirty-five 


or ruler of 
in Kyoto 
He traveled alon 
a road which he 
through his 
a multitude of sketches 
used the has life 
Hiroshige’s work was widely pur 
He 


thousand different 


Emperor 


the Tokaido, 
unmortalized 
He 


which 


made 


he 


pu tures 
rest ol 


chased made three or four 


brush drawings 
which were printed from a series 
ot wood blocks in a manner similar 


Excel 


engraving and 


to linoleum block printing 
lent artisans did the 


coloring. Otten hundreds of prints 


were made of a single drawing 


Hiroshige’s adopted daughter 


married an artist who took the pro- 
ot Hiroshige Il. 


fessional name 
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PRESS 
Literature for Youth 


MOUNTAIN DOG 


By Huweer Evans. An Indian boy saves 
a stray Airedale from death and thereby 
uncevers a clue to the disappearance of 
an Eastern prospector Ages 12-15, $2.75 





FAIR PRIZE 


By Verna Garrow. A city boy on a farm 
. a 4-H Clab project ... and some 

mysterious counterfeit money. Officiall 

approved by 4-H Club. Ages 9-12, $2.7 





MATCH POINT 


By Jack Pauison. Half-pint Jake Brown 
fights ridicule and his own sensitivity in 


a story of rivalry and good STATIK, | 
on the tennis courts. Ages 11-15, $2. 





HORSEMAN OF 
LONG GONE RIVER 


By Liow & Juanrra Jones. Ken Addison 
takes over management of his family ranch 
and solves the mystery of its missing cattle. 


Ages 12-15, $2.75 





TROUBLE ON THE RUN 


By James L. Sustemens. The author of 
Girl Trouble and Prom Trouble tells what 
happens when a high school track man 
gets mixed up with two pretty girls who 
are both contending for the title of May 
Queen Ages 12-15, $2.75 





FIRST LOVE, TRUE LOVE 


By Anne Emeny. The favorite of the teen- 
agers writes a realistic story of sincere first 
love about Pat and Tim, seriously in 
love while still in high school. By the 
author of Going Steady, Senior Year, etc. 

Ages 12-16, $2.75 





BRIGHT MIDNIGHT 


By Treumeuce Reep. Blinded in an acci- 
dent, Sam Day goes to college with the 
aid of his Seeing Eve Dog, and meets a 
wonderful girl. A new Young People’s 


Edition of an adult favorite. 12-17, $2.75 





THE GHOST AT KIMBALL HILL 


By Mane Burzann. A Chicago family in- 
herits a Connecticut estate and learns that 
it is “haunted” in more ways than one 


Ages 12-15, $2.75 








NIGHT TRAIN TO SCOTLAND 
By Sveu. Buna. Holly Corden traces the 
identity of an ancestor said to have been 
a pirate — and is plunged into hilarious 
adventures. Ages 12-15, $2.75 
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A brand-new volume of 


poetry thet will meet your 
every classroom need. Con 


POEMS 


teins nearly 700 poems for 


every holiday and special 
Sccasion, social studies, 
CL ere 


Features @ large-size page 


. with gay clever iliustre 
Enjoy tions. Has @ Ready Refer- 
ence index Herd cover 

$2.50; peper cover $2.00 


Order trom 





F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y, 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the 
Normal Instructor 


“Only eight of every hundred boys in 
this country ever attend high school.” 


“For the children’s sake, freshen up 
your old waist with a bright colored 
ribbon or stock collar.” 


Everybody's paid but Teacher, 
Carpenter, mason, and clerk, 

Everybody's paid but Teacher, 
She gets nothing but work 


Everybody loves the Teacher, 
Everybody gives her praise, 

Everybody says she’s a wonder, 
But nobody offers her a “raise.” 


“Look not at a rainy day with a sink- 
ing heart. If you walk to school and 
are the possessor of a raincoat, try 
pinning your skirt up with three or 
four safety pins to such a length that 
no mud will get on it. Have a morning 
talk on the rain. Have special songs 
about rain.... Let this be your Mem- 
ory Gem: “Down falls the pleasant 
rain. 


“Good behavior device—get a few 
bunches of cheap artificial violets. Per 
mit each pupil who’s perfect in deport- 
ment and lessons for one week, to wear 
one of the bunches an entire day. Girls 
and boys will feel equally honored.” 


“Associate with healthy people 
Health is contagious as well as dis 
ease.” 


“George Eliot's novel, Silas Marner, 
provides exciting reading for eighth- 
graders.” 


“Flowers that children bring to 
school provide more teaching material 
than all the books on flowers on your 
library shelf.” 
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‘ haltharine (4 oneld 


as Countess Rosmarin in 
The Dark Is Light Enough 


by Christopher Fry 







uvery 


Child is 


W HEN your editor paid me the compliment of inviting me to write a message 

to you, my first impulse was to beg to be excused, | am not a writer and 
have never pretended to be. Whatever | have felt | had to say | have tried to 
say through my work in the theatre 

But I could not resist this opportunity of a word with you teachers, It was a 
benefit for school teachers—-with many of the beneficiaries in the audience 
that gave me one of my most thrilling experiences as an actress and manager, 

We had just finished our Chicago run in The Barretts of Wimpole Street, The 
country was struggling from the depression and Chicago teachers were being 
paid with serip. Many who had wanted to see the play had not been able to get 
tickets so | thought it would be a good idea to take the big Chicago Opera House 
for a Sunday performance, sell every seat for $1.00 each, and turn the money 
over to the teachers’ sick fund. 

The tickets were to go on sale Sunday morning at ten o'clock, first come, first 
served. The line began to form at five in the morning. By 9:30 it was three 
blocks long. | have never known such an inspiring audience! 


But I must get to my topic. To you who are teachers, | want to say that at 


heart every child is an actor. 


I don’t think there was ever a more beautiful verbal tribute to an actress, or 
any artist for that matter, than when Arthur Symons wrote that Eleanora Duse 
was “a chalice for the wine of imagination.” That is the most important thing 
in any art, the beginning of all expressions——imagination; and how rich are chil- 
dren in this great gift. Think back. Aren't the memories of imagined things 
sometimes clearer than those of actual experiences? 

For a number of years now | have been deeply interested in the King-Coit 
Children’s Theatre and School. An average of sixty boys and girls between the 
ages of five and twelve attend the school. One of the “graduates” played my 
daughter in That Lady, another i» one of our most important young ballerimas, a 
lad who held the scholarship which I give each year was Gertrude Lawrence's 
son in The King and I. Yet the school is in no sense a training ground for pro- 
fessional theatre careers. It has only two sessions each week, of an hour and a 
half each, but for these brief periods the eager children transport themeelves into 


new and untried worlds. 


How | wish ali of you might sce these performances evolve. They begin in the 
simplest way, with storytelling. The annual play might be Aucassin and Nicol. 
ette, a Hindu or Persian epic, or The Tempest. To my mind no professional 
actors have ever caught «so truly the spirit of Shakespeare's lovely fantasy as these 
adorable children do. 

These children are come from every background. Years of watching them 
would have convinced me, if | had not already been sure of it, that the urge to 
act is in every child. that the «sweetest fruits of the imagination come from the 


young and pure in heart .and they are entrusted to your care. What a happy 


task, what a privileged opportunity must be yours! 
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osemary of England 


THOMPSON lives in Harro- 


_ MARY 


gate, one of the loveliest cities in 
northern England. She was ten years old 
last fall. Her Elizabeth, 


could not come to her birthday party, as 


older sister, 
she was away at boarding school in the 
south of England. 

Rosemary's nickname is Baa, and 
Elizabeth send Baa a 
present, a present which Baa had wanted 
for a long time. Elizabeth had decided 


remembered to 


on the present when her Uncle Paul 
from America came to visit. He had a 
long, very soft coat which he wore al 


Elizabeth noticed that 
Baa loved to snuggle in Uncle Paul's 
coat. She told he Alan 
Dorothy, that on Rosemary's next birth 


most every day. 


parents and 
day she was going to give her a cashmere 
woolly scarf, so that she could snuggle as 
much as she wanted, even when Uncle 
Paul and his coat were far away 
The day I arrived in Harrogate was a 
very important one for Rosemary. It was 
the first Saturday after her birthday, and 
she was going to receive a present from 
her father and mother, a present which 
she could not enjoy during the week 
while she was at school. 

Lunch was over, and we were all sit 
ting in front of the fireplace. Rosemary 
was looking at her new books, those she 
had received from her Aunt Joyce, and I 
was talking to Alan, when Dorothy said 
“Baa, would you like to try on some new 
clothes that are very special?” 

“Oh, yes, Mummy, but what can they 
be? Daddy, do you know?” 

“Yes, Baa, I know, but you must hurry 
now, or you ll be late for the second half 
of today’s present,” Alan answered. 

Baa was halfway out of the room 
when her father said this, 


couldn't decide whether to run upstairs 


and she 


to see her new clothes, or ask het father 
what the second half of the present was 
going to be. She stopped; then ran out. 
“Oh, 


love, 


later we heard, 
beautiful! I 
you!” Alan 
later Baa 


wearing a 


A minute 


Mummy, how very 


love, love, love, smiled 


happily. two minutes burst 


into the living room new 
tweed sport jacket, new riding breeches, 
new riding boots, a new yellow sweater, 
a brown riding hat. Throwing het 


Alan, she “Daddy, 


thought you forgotten 


and 
arms around said, 
Daddy, I had 
I'm so happy now.” ‘Then, standing very 
looking very intelligent, 


“And I know 


present is. 


straight, and 
what the 


What 


she continued: 
second half of my 
time do we have to be at the 


riding stable?” 


“What makes you think 
youre going riding, Baa? 
Alan asked, looking very 
serious. “You know I dislike 
horses. They don't have 
brakes like a car.” 


“Stop fooling and being 
Daddy. Of 
to learn to ride, 


funny, course, 
I'm going 
Mummy didn't give me these 
lovely clothes to go riding 
in your new car.”’ 

Alan stood up. “All right, 
Baa, you're so smart I can't 


fool We're 


five minutes, but you 


you. leaving in 
must 
promise me one thing. Never 
take your hat off when you'r 
riding. It has a hard metal 
lining which will protect 
your head if you fall off.” 
“IT won't fall off, Daddy.” 
“You can’t be a good rider 
Baa, until you've fallen off 


three times,” Dorothy said. 


Story and Pictures by PETER BUCKLE Y 
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Elizabeth 
head so badly. Shed 
\lan added, 


“And you remember when 
fell and hurt her 
been riding for three years 

“Yes, Daddy, I promise 
Now 


first day 


“You're a good Baa come on, 


you mustn't be late the 


While Dorothy and Rosemary got 
ready, Alan and I got the car out of 
the garage behind the house and drove 
to the front gate, Dorothy often takes 
a long time putting on her coat, and 
keeps everybody, waiting loday how 


ever, Baa hurried her mother, and very 
soon we were driving toward the riding 
stable. Rosemary kept wondering what 


color horse she would have. She decided 


{ { ; / / 


that a gray horse 
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4 Ney elementary school today 

accepts the challenge that 
one of ite prime concerns is to 
provide children with tools of 
learning which will aid them 
in becoming mature, capable 
individuals and well informed 
citizens, To assist the learner 
in reaching effective levels of 
accomplishment in the various 
skills of language, mathemat- 
ies, democratic living, and 
problem solving is one of the 





‘major ob jectives of the public 


school of today. For never has 
our country had greater need 
for the citizen equipped with 
these fundamental skills. 

The task which the modern 
elementary school has set for 
itself requires a broader defi- 
nition of the basic skills than 
that which most of us accept. 
The complexity of our chang- 
ing society demands a reassens- 
ment of which learnings may 
be termed fundamental. The 
skille which are taught in the 
good elementary school of to- 
day, therefore, go far beyond 
the traditional concept of the 
3 Rs. To the communication 
and numerical skills must be 
added the skills which affect 
one’s contacts with other hu- 
man beings, as well as the skills 
which enable the individual to 
find satisfying solutions to the 
problems which he encounters 
daily. 

Reading 


One of the major develop- 
mental tasks for children of 
the twentieth century is learn- 
ing to read well. Never has 
there been a period when skill 


CHARLES G. CALDWELL 


Director, Division of 
Teacher Education, 

Madison College, 

Harrisonburg, Virginia 


in reading could contribute 
more to wholesome personal 
development and effective cit- 
izenship. The teacher recog- 
nizes that the skills involved 
in new media of mass commu- 
nication -radio, motion pie- 
tures, television, picture maga- 
zines—inecrease rather than 
minimize the need to read in- 
telligently and critically. 

In the elementary school of 
today, at least three major ob- 
jectives guide the work of ev- 
ery teacher: (1) to develop 
within each child a desire to 
read; (2) to develop those 
skille that are essential if read- 
ing is to be effective; and (3) 
to develop discrimination in 
the choice of reading materials. 

The children are, therefore, 
taught to attack unfamiliar 
words intelligently, using con- 
text clues, pictures, and struc- 
tural and phonetic analysis. 
They are encouraged to read 
materials appropriate to their 
developmental Teach- 
ers are ever cognizant of the 
need to increase reading rate, 
to improve comprehension, 
and to vo reading tastes. 


evels. 


Speaking and Listening 


In the good elementary 
school many opportunities are 
provided for children to ex- 
press their thoughts and moods 
through speech. Meaningful 
experiences in a social environ- 
ment enhance the need for oral 
expression. Good language hab- 
its are encouraged and situa- 
tions created wherein freedom 
and spontaneity of expression 
will develop. 
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The Basic Skills Are 
Broader than You Think 


The school must also accept 
the responsibility for helping 
children to become better lis- 
teners. Attentive receptivity 
to the ideas of others is needed 
if one is to function intelligent- 
ly in civie affairs. Therefore, 
the teacher with her group de- 
velops standards for good lis- 
tening. She encourages partici- 
pation in discussions following 
listening experiences, and also 
group and individual evalua- 
tion of activities. 


Writing and Spelling 


Writing experiences which 
are meaningful and emerge 
from functional situations are 
an integral part of the pro- 
gram of skills development in 
all good elementary schools. 
Letter writing, reports, memo- 
randa, note making, records, 
are alla part of the child's ex- 
perience. The ability to write 
quickly and legibly is sought 
by the teacher for every child. 

Children are also encour- 
aged to spell correctly in order 
to communicate their ideas 
more effectively in writing. 
How well a child learns to 
spell is affected by all aspects 
of the language arts program. 


Artthmetic 


The development of num- 
bers skills is also an important 
objective of the elementary 
school of today. Teachers use 
lifelike and real experience to 
help children grow in number 
competence, 

Arithmetic is taught in terms 
of the child's interest, needs, 
and responses, as well as in re- 
lation to the demands of life 
outside of school. Understand. 
ing, rather than learning rules, 
is emphasized. 


Democratic Living 


One of the great needs of 
our twentieth-century society 
is the development of more ef- 
fective relationships between 
human beings. The scientific 
and technological advance- 
ment of man has been phe- 
nomenal, but he has not yet 
learned to live effectively and 
productively with his fellow 
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human beings. The elemen- 
tary school, therefore, has con- 
siderable responsibility to help 
children develop skills of plan- 
ning and working together in 
order that the quality of living 
of all may be improved. 


Problem Selving 


One of the basic skills that 
the elementary school wants 
all children to learn is an ef- 
ficient way of solving prob- 
lems, including the habits of 
inquiry and reasoning that are 
essential components. In good 
elementary schools numerous 
experiences are provided for 
children to recognize and de- 
fine problems, collect relevant 
data, establish and check hy- 
potheses, suspend judgment 
until data are gathered and 
validated, and rely upon ob- 
jectively proven information. 

Most teachers and parents 
agree that the acquisition of 
the skills mentioned above is 
important; not all will agree, 
however, concerning the most 
effective ways of teaching these 
skills. This dilemma can best 
be solved through turning to 
the psychological research of 
the past few decades, which 
provides adequate guides for 
good teaching procedures. As 
professional workers, teachers 
are obligated to use the find- 
ings of such research in im- 
proving school practices. 

Research indicates that the 
skills needed for effective par- 
ticipation as citizens in an 
ever changing, democratic so- 
ciety are best learned when the 
situation is meaningful to the 
learner; when the skill is 
needed in solving a problem; 
when the learner shares in 
planning what he will do and 
in evaluating what he has 
done; and when the teacher 
provides effective leadership 
and guidance. 

The concern of the good ele- 
mentary school for acquiring 
skills can be realized only as 
the skills function realistically 
in the life of the learner. The 
instructional program, there- 
fore, is organized around large 
interest Continued on page 62) 
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YERNANDO lived at Estancia Grande (which means “big ranch”) in 
I Argentina’s pampas country. His home was a large beautiful white 
house standing in the midst of green lawns, flower gardens, and a grove 
of eucalyptus trees that had been planted to protect the property from 


the winds blowing across the pampas. A short distance from the big 


house there were other buildings. a bunkhouse for the gauchos (cow- 
boys), the stables, a house for chickens, ducks, and pheasants, and 
corrals for horses and cattle. Beyond this were the fields of wheat and 


alfalfa, and the great plains where the cattle and horses grazed 

Fernando and his parents, Don Sancho and Dota Maria, did not 
spend the winters in Buenos Aires as was the custom of many large 
ranch owners in Argentina. This day they were sitting in the patio talk- 
ing about that very thing, and drinking yerba maté tea through a silver 
“straw” from a silver container shaped like a gourd 

“When he is older, Fernando can go to school in Buenos Aires and to 
the university at Cordoba,” said Don Sancho, “but don’t forget he can 
learn a great deal here at Estancia Grande.” 

Donia Maria laughed, “I think you are at heart a gaucho, Don 
Sancho! I think you would like to live forever on the pampas!” 

“I’d like to be a gaucho, too,” Fernando declared. “Then I could 


herd the cattle, cook my meat ove the fire play a guitar, and sing 
songs,” he added, without stopping for breath 


At ten years of age, Fernando was already a fine horseman, and he 


was often seen riding Silver Heels, his small honey-colored mare. He 
had found the new-born colt under an ombu (dwarfed laurel) early one 
evening several years before. “Look what I have found,” he had ex- 
claimed to the gaucho who was riding with him. “A little colt with 


silver white on each foot. I'll name it Silver Heels if my father will let 
me keep it ” As soon as the mare had grown to full size. and was broken 
to the saddle, Fernando found many reasons to ride his favorite horse 


One morning, the boy awakened when the first rays of the sun came 


through the iron grill at his window loday I am going to ride to the 
lagoon and try to catch a rhea American ostrich), he thought jump- 
ing out of bed. He knew, as well as any gaucho, how to throw the 


bola (made with rawhide cords weighted by a leather ball) so the cords 
would wrap themselves around the bird’s legs and throw it to the ground 
Fernando put on his baggy trouser heepskin chaps, the silver-studded 
belt, the boots with their jangling silver spurs, a silk shirt, a bright- 
colored scarf, and the wide-brimmed hat with the strap fastened under 
his chin. He wrapped the cord of the bola around his waist, and hung a 
quirt from his wrist. As soon as he was dressed, he hurried to the pa- 
tio, and soon Mafiuela came from the kitchen with his breakfast on a 
big tray. She set it on a table beside the fountain in the patio. “Good 
she said You are up very early.” 
“Good morning, Mafuela,” he replied. Before beginning to cat he 
said, “Please tell Mother I am riding to the lagoon to catch a rhea. Tell 


” 


morning, Senor Little Gaucho 


her I'll bring back an ostrich ege for her breakfast 
Majiuela laughed at the joke, as she always did. Who could eat an 
ostrich egg for breakfast! 


\’ FACTUAL STORY 





JOSEPHINE vAN DOLZEN PEASE 


When he finished breakfast, Fernando ran across the lawn to the 
bunkhouse. “José,” he called. José took care of the horses ridden by Don 
Sancho and his family. He came striding out of the bunkhouse, “Oh, 
José,” said the boy, “please help me get Silver Heels. | am going to 
ride to the lagoon.” 

The two started toward the corral. This morning it was almost empty. 
The chief and some other gauchos had gone to Monte with some horses 
to be shipped to Buenos Aires. Don Sancho would meet them there in 
a few days From Buenos Aires, the horses would be shipped to a Coun. 
try across the sea 

Fernando ran to the gate. Silver Heels was not there to meet him! 
“So you are hiding from me,” Fernando thought. “Silver Heels!” 
shouted the boy. “I am waiting for you.” Some horses lifted their heads 
and looked at Fernando, and others were startled and ran to the other 
end of the corral 

“Silver Heels!” Fernando called again. But there was no answering 
neigh 

“Senor Little Gaucho,” said José. “You know Carlos, the chief 
gaucho, left early this morning with the horses. Perhaps Silver Heels 
followed them.’ 

A lump came into Fernando's throat Pic tures came before his eyes 
Silver Heels galloping across the plain her feet shining silver white, 
her honey-colored tail and mane flying like flags. Silver Heels in a 
boxcar riding to Buenos Aires. Silver Heels crossing the sea on a big 
ship Silver He els in a stranwve land! 

The horses had not been gone very long. A fast horse could overtake 
them. Fernando did not wait any longer. He ran to the stable where he 
knew Charrua stood saddled every morning. He was the swiftest horse 
on any ranch in Argentina, he’d heard Don Sancho say, but he was 
wild as an unbroken colt, as everyone knew 

In a moment, Fernando was in the saddle. Charrua reared to his full 
height, then he bucked wildly, flinging his hind feet inte the air. 
Fernando hung on with all his strength. Now Charrua kk aped high into 
the air and came down on stiff legs, almost jarring the small rider loose 
from the saddle, but still Fernando clung on. Finally Charrua stopped 
bucking and galloped down the path that led to the open plain 
Fernando hung on with every muscle. The boy leaned forward until 
his face was close to the animal's ear. “Charrua.” he said I know you 
are the swiltest horse, and I know you are full of wild spirit. | know 
I am not a real gaucho, but please help me get to Silver Heels before 
she is sent across the sea.’ 

Slowly Fernando’s back straightened. His knees grew steady, and he 
held the reins more firmly, At the same time, a change came over the 
big horse. Fernando now felt that he and the big animal were one. and 


that it responded to the touch of his hand Continued on page 76) 
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Air 
Travel 


A PRIMARY UNIT 


Mary R. Martin 


Supervising Leacher 
Lineoln Consolidated Training School, 
Michigas Mate 


Ypeilanti, Michigan 


rreex considering the 
dren in our group 


thei previous ¢ 


Normal College, 


maturit of the chil 


most had comple ted 


perience 


! 
decided to start with pa 


enor kindergarten 
ind backwround, we 
werect planes and a visit to the local 

First the 


cured pu tures 


i rport 


tudent teachers and instructor 


and other visual i ind booth 
children 


visited the 


for themisels ancl sthe factual and 
iirpeort 


We told 


unted the children 


story lhen we 
the men in charge what we w 


tw ser and what ‘ xp rictwcs we would | ke the ttl 


te ha ‘ In requ t ior id 


re sponse to our 


vice and suewestions, they mentioned what thy 
thouwhe children would enjoy seein 


a date 


and helped 


us arrange and time for the cla visit 


Our Purposes 


lo help children le ith As 


much a possibl 
about travel if thi Air ave in which they li 
| Lh 


pea ene. and 


Claire 


} 


name of the airline and the type 0 


plane isin the hau 


pry ite 


airport rhativ of commercial plane 


Information about vround and air-borne 


workers on airplanes 


lerminolowy used in air travel: how to 


tmiake reservation courtesies to follow 


+t. How airplanes and helicopters help us 


‘To he lp the children understand the value of 

| Preplanning planning replannin and 
evaluation 

2 Phinking crite illy acceptin sugvestions 


and making changes as the need arises 


Assuming responsibility by staying on the 


ob until it is completed, and with a chosen 


committee 


} lh veloping self control, emotional stabil 


ity and ww ial por ( 


Pictures storybooks and model iirplanes n 


the classroom created interest which stimulated 


hinrorial Nove Thies unit was prepared during 
six weeks summer yossion at the Wisconsit tate 
Teachers ( ollege Eau Claire, Wiseonsin where M 
Martin whe Visiting inetruector It wa lecided 
have Air-Age Education” aa the 


Thie unit may be adapted to all grade leve n urban 


center ntere 


and rural schools 
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learned what the 


discussion In this way we 


children knew about urplanes and al 


Visit 
with the ( hil- 


listed sore questions we wanted 


Belore the Airport 


important to make pl ins 


- 
/ 


aren I rat, we 


answered Some could be answered from pic- 
tures in the room: some were sent to the airport, 
and othe vere left until after our trip 


2 I he boo} to the 


room library 


added 


children 
with help from the 


more 
s¢ hool hbrarian 


i 


» Other preparations ine luded 
al Planning out bn havior 


bh Sendin note 
to visit the 


home ASKIN permission 


airport alter receiving the princi 
pal’ perinission 


} Wie in ited four mothers 
cided vhich children 


to drive, and de 


vould ride in each car 


Aetivities after the Trip 


! I he 


and made crayon and finger-paint friezes show 


children drew pictures, individually 


Ing airport scene as a group They cut and 


mounted house tore ind tirplanes on them 
ind wrote ¢ ipt 


a 


hangars and runways 


on 


table iz iirport was laid out with 


Indians” 
r Book I 
») Filth Ave., New York 


ibout airplane s 


Using the tune from “Ten Litth 


ind the train sone in American Sings 
American Book Co 

we wrote words lor son 
+t. By arranging the chairs like airplane eats 


ve worked out several socio-dramas with a pi 


lot, co pilot ind stewardess using the record 
ne vhich were loaned to us by Chicago South 


Delta Airline 
planned a well balanced luncheon to 
Each child 


instead of 


ern, and 

» We 
be served on our make-believe plane 
managed his own tray in this case 
bein tewardess SOCIO 


erved by the For orm 


drama, a student teacher in the control tower” 


planned the take-off and landing arrangements 
with the pilot and co-pilot 
6. We 
7. Thank-you notes were sent to the 
vho had 


the mothers who drove cars An oral thank you 


iewed films and filmstrips 

airport 
px rsonne! issisted in our visit. and to 
was prepared and given to the principal 


8 \ new 


( lassroom pap I 


report was written for our weckly 


Integration 


skills in reading 


language and arithmetic are 


Educators realize that basic 


writings 


spelling 
reviewed and re emphasized in meaningful ways 
when teachers use the unit approas h and carry 


on an integrated program. The following list- 


inws show many opportunities ior integration 
Language Oral 


| he children aske d que stion parti ipate d in 


discussion; evaluated information and work ac- 


complished ; did critical thinking as individuals 


and as a group; planned courtesies; used air- 


age vocabulary meaningfully planned activi- 
ties; reported news for our paper 


W ritte n 


information in 


Lan: uacve 
Recorded 


charts 


outline iorm on 


learned to select and write a titlh 


learned to use capitals periods, commas, ex- 
clamation and question mark 


and Reading 


Listers d to stories and poems part ipated in 


Literature 


choral speaking; read captions and labels par- 


ti ipated reading que stions and informat onal 


charts. For example 


Want to See in the Waiting Room 


) 


Where can people sit 
Where do people buy tickets? 

Where do they weigh the baggage? 
Where is the 
Where is the control room? 
Where are the 


bagwage cart? 


rest rooms? 


Questions to Ask Mr Olson 


1. Will you please show us the private planes 
and tell us to whom they belong? 

2. Where do the pilots and passengers sit? 
4. Where do they put the was? 
t. Where is the 
». Where are the 
6. Where 
/ W he re 
8 Where 


hangar located? 
runways? 

is the wind sock? 

is the searchlight? 

is the 


radio tower? 


Things to Remember on Our Trip 

Everyone is to be steady and he Ipful 

Go and come in the car to which you are 
i signed 

Sit down in the car. 

Have quiet voices 

Keep your hands to yourself, in the car and 
at the airport 


Iry to see as much as you can 


Thank the 


Other 


mothers for driving the cars 


charts included the luncheon menu 


served during the socio-drama “on the plane,” 
and the questions and answers about passenget 
airplanes, large and small, and workers on the 
airplane, and at the airport. 
Must 

We wrote words for and sang songs about 
airplanes, and dramatized some. too 
Health 

I he children learned why they should wash 


their hands before preparing and eatine food: 


what to include in a balanced menu: reasons 
lor eating food served 


{rt and Handworl 


Lhere were many opportunities lor individual 


creative work as the children used cravons and 
paints, o1 made steward and stewardess hats 
from papel and constructed buildings ences, 


wind socks and urplanes 


rom paper and mod- 

cling clay 

frithmeti 
Numbers 


counted 


were in constant use as the class 


1. Children riding in cach car 
2. Items on luncheon menu 
§. Cookies, ice-cream slices, and napkins for 
parents’ program 
+. Airplanes and workers in pictures and at 


the airport 


». Chairs needed for socio-dramas. and cuests 
b Our stions listed 
Passengers getting on and off planes 
8. Engines on each type of plane 
Other number experiences included reading: 
chee ks 
} 


2. Number of passengers the planes carry 
0. 75. 90. 100 


Numbers on baggage 


Contin ued on page 10 ? 











WHY ANIMALS CRY 


Why do you mew, little cat, little cat? 


Why do you mew? 
= want milk in a dish or maybe a fish 
That’s why I mew.” 


You may enjoy helping the children originate a 
series of verses to fix in their minds what foods 


certain animals eat In case they have trouble, 


the endings of eleven additional stanzas are giv 
Each stanza begins 
little 


questioners and 


en below 
Why do you 
Divide 


flora choral-type poem reading 


little ) 


group into answerers 
It can be used 
for a spring program number 


{ 


poc—I want some meat or a bone for a treat 
That’s why I bark 
BEE~ I 


than money 


want sweet gold honey worth more 


That’s why I buzz 


CHURNIN 


RAMATIC play opportunities develop as we 
D visualize how to organize such play to 
make it meaningful. It is important to establish 
a controlled situation which the 


Our dramatic play goes 


children can 


carry on independently 
on as the children enter, before the regular ses- 


) 


sion begins. This may continue for 20 or 25 min- 


utes, not every day necessarily, but usually three 


There 


may be several topics of interest engaging the 


days a week while the interest is keen 


group at the same time 

The butter churning grew out of our usual 
unit on farm life. In the midwest, most children 
know about farms, and our study had been of a 


The children had talked 


value as 


casual, general nature 
about milk, 
food, and the products derived from it 


where it came from, its 


lo fur- 
ther an interest in milk, we teachers had decided 


to churn butter some day—just churn, nothing 


else. 

The subject of churning was brought up for 
discussion. The response was immediate, and 
great enthusiasm was shown. All at once a 


whole unit of activity arose. Ideas came fast. 
Children who had visited farms at milking time 
were particularly excited. After the quiet farm 


unit, the room was suddenly jumping 


The Cow Barn 


barn. Patty 
available for this project. 
blo« ks one 


It was decided to build a cow 
Hill blocks 
Without a set of big 


were 


might use 


chairs, boards, crates, or other materials 
Three stalls were arranged, each stall large 
enough for the farmer to work in easily. A half 


wall separated the farmers from the audience, 
while offering a good view of the milking pro- 
cess. The pupils brought pictures, cartons, old 
The 


shirts, and jeans. Small stools appeared 


pails were sand pails but that did not matter. 
See photo.) 





cuick—I want fresh feed, oh, yes, indeed. 
Phat’s why I peep 
pic—I’ve been hungry for corn ever since I 


was born That's why I squeal 


I want fresh meadow hay to make me 


CALI 
feel gay That’s why I maa 

BiIRD—I’m hoping to find a worm of some 
kind That’s why I chirp 

LAMB—I ache all over to eat green clover. 


That's why I baa. 
I’m trying to call, “Bring oats to my 


That's why I neigh 


COLT 
stall.” 


puck—I clear 


want bugs to take from any 
lake. That's why I quack 

Kip—I'll eat any old thing, from cabbage to 
That’s why I bleat. 


I want vegetables and meat and any- 


string 
CHILD 


thing sweet That's why I shout 


G BUTTER 


In each of the three stalls in the cow barn 
was a large picture cow from the National Dairy 
Council stapled to heavy cardboard. Naming 
the cows was fun 


The three 


were usually the farmers 


children who got to school first 
Each farmer put on a 
hat, took a pail from the table where clean pails 
With the 


cloth, the farmer carefully wiped the cow's bag 


were stat ke d and also a clean cloth 


Then he sat down on a low stool and got to 
work 
The milking was done with great care 


After 


three weeks, the paper cows had suffered no 


damage. The curious watched from the side- 
lime Ss 

After the pail was supposedly full, the imag 
inary milk was poured into a large pail, which 
was covered with a clean cloth to strain out any 
dirt. Then the pail was washed out with imag- 
inary hot water and turned upside down to dry 
for the next milking, which usually occurred at 
After 


were primed lor the experie nce of churning 


once a weck of this, the boys and girls 


Churning the Butier 


First the utensils were assembled—a churn. a 


wooden bowl and paddle, a ladle, two white 


bowls, butter knives, crackers, and tiny paper 


ips for buttermilk An electric mixer would 


have done as well but a churn was preferred 


\ quart of cream will make ¢ nough butter for 
70 children to have some. We bought some extra 
buttermilk to give everyone a chance to taste it.) 
children chose 


For churning, the partners 


One held the churn while the other turned the 


crank handle See photo.) Waiting with a 
partner was Casicr 
Finally, there came the magic moment when 


the yellow specks appeared. When the lid was 


removed, there were excited cries. “It's yellow!” 


“I can see the butter!” (Continued on page 63) 


RUTH T. WADLEIGH 


Teacher, Happy Hour Kindergarten, 
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Our Procedure 


The children were especially interested in the variety of 
books and titles placed in the “library corner.” Besides 
which for their level, the 
teacher set aside a section for those on “her” level. 

Hark, Ann Blue Hills and Shoofly Pie in Pe nnsylvania 

Dutchland; Hex Marks the Spot 
Ketcham, How to Use Color and Decorating 


those were suitable reading 


Lippincott 
Howard 


Designs in the Home (Greystone Press 
Klees, Fredric § The Pennsylvania Dutch (Macmillan). 
Showalter, Mary Emma: Mennonite Community Cook- 
book (Winston 
Smith, E. C.; and Thompson, Virginia van H.: Tradition- 


ally Penn ania Dutch (Hastings House 
Spears, Ruth Wyeth: Painting Patterns for Home Decora- 
tions and More Painting Patterns for Home Decorations, 


jook Two (M. Barrows & Co.). 
Stout, Joseph: Pennsylvania Folk Art (Schlechters, Allen- 
town, Pa 
In the children’s corner, we had: 
De Angeli, Marguerite: Henner’s Lydia, Yonie 
Wondernose, and Skippack School (Double- 
day 
ye 7 v ’ Edmonds, Walter D.: Matchlock Gun (Dodd 
hifth-Graders Study the Mead 
. ~ Jordan, Mildred: Shoofly Pie (Knopf). 
P Yoder, Joseph W Rosanna of the Amish and 
Pp Rosanna’s Boy Yoder Pub. Co., Hunting- 
ennsylvania Dutch on 
By using recordings of Folksongs of the Penn- 
ylvania Dutch by Dr. ]. William Frey, the chil- 
dren enjoyed “I Wish I Was a Farmer,” “Dear 
Eorromtal. Nore This unit was developed while orm place of coats, and aprons or bibs are Henry, Dear Henry,” “Dokter Eisabawrt,” “Our 
ald mt solid anne Atth grade at Roosevelt considered necessary at all times Children’s Salome,” “Daughter Will You Marry,” “Spin, 
eurTina the stage to initiate a unit of study clothing is a miniature of that worn by adults. Spin, My Darling Daughter,” and “I Am a 
be can be as important and effective as settin These people have strict religious and moral Pennsy Dutchman.” This album of three 10- 
the stage for a successful dramatic production principles, but groups vary in their opinions of inch, 78 rpm records may be ordered direct 
In this instance, the teacher used pictures, post hat is too worldly. Shaving is practiced by from Dr. Frey, Franklin and Marshall College, 
card views. recipe and menu folders. decal Mennonite men, but the Amish favor long hair Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
maps, books aad ceramics collected on a vaca ind beards They shave the upper lip, how- Then we used Ruth Hausman’s Sing and 
tion trip, to excite her pupils’ curwsit ind cre ever, because they do not approve ol mustac hes Dance th the Pennsylvania Dutch, illustrated 
ate interest in the Pennsylvania Dutch peoplh hich remind them of the military. Except for by Frances Lichten (Edward B. Marks Music 
inging hymns, some Plain People reject both Corp., RCA Bldg., Radio City, N.Y to pro- 
Background Information music and musical instruments Their lives vide music and words for our own singing. The 
Beginning in 1682, groups of people interest ht seem dull to pleasure-loving boys, girls, information included with each song helped us 
ed in religious, economic, and political treedon ind adults. but the Plain People find enjoyment appreciate “Die Schnitzelbank” The Cutting 
came to Pennsylvania from the Rhine Vall n picnics and gatherings for work and sociabil- jench), and “Schlof, Bobbeli, Schlof” (Sleep, 
Switzerland, and the parts of ¢ zechoslovakia In early days this meant barn and home Little One, Sleep English and German words 
formerly called Moravia and Bohemia. Hand building, cornhusking, and making apple butter are given, and we tried both 


bills and pamphlets circulated in their home ind quilts 
lands, at the direction of William Penn, had d 


scribed the fertility of the soil. the clear-flowin 


Settlement of Lancaster County by 


vivania Dutch did not happen by accident 


Color slides from the teacher’s collection were 
Other A-V suggestions 


may be found at the end of this unit 


the Penn- viewed and discussed 


streams, and the opportunities They wanted to locate the best From their reading, the children became par- 
for industrial growth in that : ‘ land, and William Penn gave ticularly interested in Pennsylvania Dutch folk- 
part of our young land, ‘Today Blanche EF. Pierce them permission to make their ways, as expressed by their language, food, tra- 
the Pennsylvania Dutch coun Teacher, Fourth Grade, simple soil tests until they found ditions, and art. They began to incorporate 
try includes eiwht counties: Ad Roosevelt School, it Even today, the yield pet new words into their vocabulary, such as 
ams, York, Dauphin, Lebanon a, Sine acre in this garden spot of the hbobbeli- baby 
Lancast Berks, Lehigh, Bucks East can hardly be surpassed A distelfink—bird 

The name “Dutch” dey loped from the Cer Mennonite hymn gives thanks to God for the dunke—to dip 
man word Deutsch, and did not 1 he depth of the oil Lhe Pennsylvania Dutch were dunnerwetter— thunder weather 
Netherlands as the settlers’ homeland, although ilso skillful craftsmen with iron and wood, and grexed—grumbled 
some did come trom ther The language they expertly carved functional furniture served himmel—heaven 
used was a combination of Swiss and kr h them chmiercase—cottage cheese 
words blended with a dialect of the Rhineland Not all Pennsylvania Dutch have customs or tut—paper bag 

The Pennsyivania Dutch may be generally clothing that sets them apart. Among the groups wasser—wate! 
classified as Plain People and Church People illed the Church People are the Moravians, vie schoen—how beautiful 
Among the Plain Peopk the Mennonites and who came to the US to evangelize the Indians. wiener schnitzel breaded veal cutlet 
Amish are best known because their dress and After first settlhne in Georma. they moved to woonerfitstk—curious 
customs are quite distinctive. They wear sim Pennsvivania and founded Nazareth in 1740. At first. they were inclined to be amused by 
ple dark clothing, and shun pe rsonal ornamen ind Bethlehem im 1/4! Others moved west- the expressions Then, we discussed how we 
tation. Shallow-crowned, wide-brimmed black vard as the country extended its boundaries might sound if we found ourselves in another 
hats are worn by the men Their coats have Fine music is traditional with them, and in- country when we could speak only English. We 
high collars, no Lape ls, and no outside pocket trurnental and vocal music adds solemnity and talked about the way Pennsylvania Dutch 
‘The women wear plain hieh-necked, long heauty to thei religious services Their East- phrases have a folklore quality Among their 
sleeved dresses with white prayer caps on thei er and Christmas programs are about as famous favorites were: 


their Bach Festival, which is held ; 


May, and attracts thousands of musi 


heads, and these are covered with black bonnets as 


when outdoors, In some groups, shawls are 
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annually in It wonders me 


c lovers. Go the road up Continued on page 63) 





OR many years, I was quite convinced that 

dividing children into ability 
essential for teaching children to read 
I was often disappointed about the progress 
made by some of my children, | didn’t believe 
that adjustment to individual differences could 
be made unless a major portion of the reading 
program was based on a carefully organized 
However, new insights 


groups was 
Though 


ability-grouping plan. 
about how learning takes place, and a keen de- 
sire to improve my results, caused me to try oth- 
er ways of helping children learn to read. I am 
now happy to report a large measure of success 


through individualized ways of teaching reading 


Hew the Change Came About 


Regardless of how tactful or clever I was in 
handling ability groups, I know that many par- 
ents and children experienced a_ considerable 
amount of anxiety because of my stereotyped 
method (as I see it now) of trying to group 
children according to ability. It caused anxiety 


children and was in many ways a 


in many 
handicap to learning to read There was of 
course the thrill for the child who managed to 
progress upward to a more advanced group, but 
there was also the discouragement of the slow 
learner or the late developer who felt quite sure 
that he would never get beyond belonging to a 
slow group 

I began to ask myself questions. Is a child 
likely to accept himself asa worthy person if his 
parents, his peers, and his teachers think of him 
as someone in the “dumb group”? Is he likely 
to develop into a self-confident and capable in- 
dividual in an atmosphere where the boundaries 
for his learning become somewhat “set”? 

According to my interpretation of recent re- 
search findings, children tend to accept them- 
selves more readily when they feel a meas- 
ure of success as they work toward goals that 
are realistic for them Self-acceptance fosters 
acceptance of others and contributes to whole- 
some living for all those who are affected. When 
self-confidence and self-respect are not seriously 
threatened, most children learn to read; and 
greater achievement is assured when individual 
differences are met in ways that take advantage 
of the many resources which differences provide 
Individualized ways of teaching reading help to 
do this. 

I believe that emphasis on ability grouping 
tends to set boundaries for learning that are 
difficult to break 
vironment in which each child 
and the resources which the other children can 


I try now to provide an en 
with my help 


provide, can at hieve on his own level without 
being limited by the boundaries which ability 
grouping plans so often impose 


What Are Individualized Ways? 


It should be explained at the outset that in 
dividualized ways of teaching reading do not 
eliminate groups. There m°: be many groups 
in individualized plans, bu. cy are 
around a variety of needs and purposes rather 
than around ability to learn 
interests, jobs to be done, and friendship are 


centered 
Groups based on 


In some instances children with sitn- 


examples 
ilar difficulties may for a time work together, 
but I try hard not to do anything which might 
cause children to feel that they “belong” to ei- 
ther fast, slow, or average ability groups. Of 
course children naturally recognize that there 
are differences in ability and I see no reason for 





trying to hide the fact from them, but I don’t 
think it is necessary to capitalize on these differ- 
ences in ways which reward or punish what we 
think of as ability to learn 

“But just how do you go about teaching chil- 
dren to read by individualized ways?” teachers 
ask. From my experience as one teacher who 
gradually changed over, I can relate some situ- 
ations which emerged for me. First of all, I find 
that a rich classroom environment is necessary 
Many carefully selected books, many interest 
centers, and the use of every opportunity where 
The teach- 

high de- 


reading meets a need are essential 
er should be alert, radiating a 
gree of interest and maintaining that high inter- 
est. With little encouragement children will 
come armed with insects, rocks, shells, 


Whatever 


they are, a good teacher seizes the op- 


with scraps of this-and-that 


portunities which they present and uses 
them to foster more learning. Reading 
is one of the tools 

Some teachers ask, “But how do you 
have time for individualized reading?” 
My answer is, “I have not found that 
it takes more time than ability-grouping 
plans. However, it involves a different 
use of time and a more satisfactory use of chil- 
dren’s time 
amount of my time helping each individual as 
I did when I had ability groups.” 

At one time my third-graders were patiently 


I spend approximately the same 


watching the slow metamorphosis of tadpoles 
over a three-month period and at the same time 
were maintaining a desert terrarium inhabited 
by a series of lizards and horned toads. ‘The 
group soon developed an attitude of “look it 
up,” to find out about their treasures. An atti- 
tude of research to find the facts, and a belief 
that books provide al place to find answers, 
emerged 

The children found great satisfaction in being 
able to locate information. If a child found a 
hook that was difficult for him to read he quite 
often asked some friends who could help him 
By working on the task together these children 
were able to present a good report to the class 
\ kind of grouping was needed for this experi 
ence The child who encountered difficulty 
called upon his friends for help. He not only 
selected the reading materiai he wanted, but 


This kind of 


grouping makes a wonderful working “together- 


had a part in selecting his group 


ness” and helps to provide a happy, purposeful 
situation for the learners. Meaningful commu- 
nication takes place within the group, reports 
are given to the class, discussion ensues, stories 
and letters are often written, pictures and mu 
rals are painted 

As a child works, whether he is a fast or a 
slow learner, with the teacher’s encouragement 
and guidance, he reads what he is able to read 
and quite often shares his findings with others 
Many of his reading experiences are accom 
panied by other kinds of experiences in the use 
of a variety of tools. When he writes he also 
spells and reads. The teacher helps him learn 
phonics and other word-attack methods that 
aid in deciphering new words 

An essential aspect of individualized reading 


Many 


good books on a wide range of reading levels 


is the emphasis on children’s literature 


and interests are provided. Many are read care 
fully and shared 
Joseph Krumgold’s Newbery 
and Now Miguel, a story about a twelve 
year-old boy from the Southwest, had strong 
appeal for my third-graders. All of my chil- 
dren last year enjoyed it through reading it 


prize winner 


You'll be surprised 
when you read this, 


but Harriet Wilson suggests 
Stop Reading 
in Ability 


Groups 


Miss Wilson's article is based on 
classroom work in the elementary 
schools of Tucson, Arizona. 
This year she is a helping teacher 
in art in the public hae there. 


themselves, or listening to others as they read it 
It was well digested, discussed, and en 


With sensitivity, the children 


orally. 
joyed to the hilt 
understood Miguel and his problems of human 
relations and, best of all, this story seemed to 
help them understand and accept themselves 
better, Letters to the author and publisher pro 
vided exciting experiences for the children and 
answers to their letters were highly prized 
Through experiences such as these, children 
acquire a deep love and high reward for good 
books A pricel ss attitude toward reading is 
built. The slow 
that is even more valuable than a “basic vo 


reader is gaining something 
cabulary.” He is becoming convinced that books 
are wonderful things! Eventually, though for 
some not until they reach the upper grades, they 
learn to read better and usually without humili 
ation and without pain 

In my opinion, individualized reading plans 
provide many rich opportunities to help chil 
dren make the best of their abilities and re 
sources. There are few limits to bind them if 
the environment is rich with opportunities to 
read, to communicate and share with an appre 
ciative audience what they learn 

Another source for our reading expenences 
in third grade last year was magazines and the 
newspaper, Children would report the morning 
temperature and gradually they became aware 
Preside nt, his 


of headlines concerning the 


grandchildren, and other items of special inter 


est. We avidly followed the antics of “George L 
Mountainlion” who Continued on page / 
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r Last spring had come to the meadow. ‘The grass was getting 
A green and the tight little buds on the trees were beginning to show 
their tender green leaves. Early one morning all of the little bunnies 
were romping and playing in the soft green grass. Suddenly one stopped 
right in his tracks and said, “Why, tomorrow is Easter and we haven't 
made one single Raster basket!” 

All the bunnies moaned, “Oh!” Then one little bunny blinked his 
bright little eyes several times. “We must make a basket for little 
Robbie. He is always so good to us. He puts out all sorts of crisp 
vegetables for us to nibble on.” 

So all the little bunnies hurried and scurried. They gathered branch- 
es from the shrubs and tall wrasses from the edge of the narrow stream 
that flowed through the meadow. Then they all helped to weave a big 
hig Baster basket. Indeed, it was a most wonderful basket when they 
had finished. They all stood back and looked at it. But it was, oh, so 
empty! It must be filled with green grass and eggs to be a real Easter 
hasket, 

Some of the little bunnies bewan to wather erase The others went 
with a hop and a jump to find Mrs. Hen. Mrs. Hen laid the largest 
white eges the bunnies had ever seen. 

They found Mrs. Hen sitting on her nest under the bush near the big 
red barn. As they came near she clucked softly and ruffled her feathers 
“Mrs. Hen, could we have some eggs for our Easter basket?” they 
asked, al! towether 

Mrs. Hen ruffled her feathers again and looked under her wing. She 
told them they could have enough ewes to fill their basket 

Each littl bunny carried one bie white ewe back to the meadow 
They laid the ewes carefully in the soft grass in the basket 

A sad look came over their faces. How dull and colorless the basket 
looked! One little bunny sighed and said in a very small voice, “All 
of the Easter ewes I have seen were colored.” 

Another said, “Why don’t we each take one of the eggs from the bas- 
ket and paint it our favorite color?” 

“Oh, yes! Let’s each paint one egg our favorite color!” they all cried 
at once 

Fach one took his eae to a hidden spot where he could paint it. 

One little bunny went under the shrubs on the very edge of the woods 
with his egg. He laid it carefully on a clump of grass and sat down be- 
side it wondering what color he would like to paint his ege. There was 
a little bunch of early spring violets growing near by. Purple! That 
was the color he would paint his egg. The purple of the lovely violets! 

Another little bunny took his ewe to the stream that ran through the 
green meadow. Sitting beside his ewe on the edge of the stream, he saw 
Mother Duck taking her ducklings for a swim. Yellow! That was 
the color he wanted to paint his egg. The yellow of the little ducklings! 

Still another littl bunny carried his bie ewe under a shady tree. As 
he sat there resting, he looked up at the fluffy white clouds and saw 
how very blue the spring sky seemed that day. Blue! That was the 
color he wanted to paint his egg. The blue of the blue, blue sky! 

One lazy little bunny just rolled his ewe into the grass of the meadow 
and lay down beside it to take a nap. He hadn’t thought much about 
the color he liked best. As he lay there in the soft, cool grass he thought 
that the @rass was really a beautiful color. Green! That was the color 
he wanted to paint his eww The green of the fresh spring grass! 

One fat, roly-poly littl bunny sat down right beside the basket and 
be fan tt dream of the fresh lettuce cabbage. and carrots that would 
soon be growing in the garden by the bie house. If there was anything 
he liked best in all of the world, it was to eat. His mouth just watered 
as he thought of the juicy carrots. Orange! Yes, that was it! That was 
the color he wanted to paint his egg. The orange of the juicy young 
carrots! 

One little bunny took his egg and ran off to play for the rest of the 
afternoon. Tt wasn’t until he saw the sun (Continued on page 75) 
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STORIES FOR KINDERGARTEN 
AND PRIMARY GRADES 


ARLENE HALE 


Patches’ Secret 


ATCHES was a pony. He was called Patches because of the white 
P spots on his brown coat. One day Patches was feeling very frisky. 
He stamped his feet on the ground. He ran up and down the corral 
fence. He shook his mane and bared his teeth 

Billy, the little boy who brought him corn and oats, sat on top of the 
gate. Billy laughed and laughed. Patches laughed right back at him. 
He trotted up to him and nuzzled his arm 

“We can’t go for a ride today,” Billy explained, “because I’m going 





” 


to Grandma's 

At first Patches looked sad. Then his ears perked up and twitched. 

Patches wanted to say, “That’s all right. I'll have fun while you’re 
gone. I have a secret!” But of course Patches couldn’t say that. You 
weren't supposed to tell secrets! 

Billy clumbed down from the gate. “Good-by, Patches. Don’t get 
into any mischief. We'll go for a ride tomorrew.” 

Patches shook his mane and laughed. Before long he heard the sound 
of the automobile. Billy waved to him from the window 

Patches frisked and kicked. He had the whole day to himself. What 
fun he would have, for he had a big secret! 

“T’ll finish my breakfast first,” Patches decided 

He went into the barn. He munched the rest of the corn and oats 
in the feed box. 

“Coo, coo. What are you going to do? 

Patches said, “I can’t tell. It’s a secret.” 

Outside, Patches stopped at the water tank. He drank and drank. 

Kit the kitty brushed against his legs. Kit asked, “Mew, mew. What 
are you up to?” 

“T can’t tell. It’s a secret,” Patches answered. 

Red the rooster crowed, “Cock-a-doodle—doo. Who told you?” 

“T found out for myself,” Patches said proudly 

Dandy the dog said, “Bowwow. Can’t you tell us now?” 

“All right,” Patches decided. “T'll tell you.” 

“What is it?” cooed Pretty the pigeon. 

“Is it something new to eat?” asked Kit the kitten. 

“Ts it big?” asked Red the rooster. 

“Is it in the barnyard?” wondered Dandy the dog. 

Patches shook his mane. He laughed and laughed because they 
couldn’t guess it. 

“You have to promise not to tell,” he said. 

“We won't tell!” they all shouted together. 

“Tust follow me and you'll see,” Patches said. 

When they saw his secret, they all shouted, “Hurray! Let’s go!” 

So Pretty the pigeon, Kit the kitten, Red the rooster, Dandy the dog, 


and Patches the pony started out. ‘They were going to the green, green 


asked Pretty the pigeon 


pasture on the far, far hill. 

Patches frisked and trotted all the way. Pretty the pigeon flew over- 
head. Red the rooster strutted behind. Kit the kitten and Dandy the 
dog ran and played side by side. 

At last they were there. The grass was rich and green. Patches 
nibbled and chewed He chewed and nibbled 

“This is wood!” he told his friends. 

Pretty the pigeon and Red the rooster were busy eating too. There 
were all kinds of insects for them to eat. Dandy the dog was chasing 
a pretty butterfly. Kit the kitten was tired. She found a sunny place 
by an old tree. She curled up and took a nap 

Patches kept nibbling and chewing. He jumped and moved back 
What was that? 

He moved a little closer. He peeked again. A funny brown face 
with white spots looked at him. Its eyes were big and round. Two lit- 
tle ears stuck straight up. What was it? 

Patches ran away, a little frightened. He went back and looked again. 
It was still there! Then Patches began to laugh and laugh. Why. he 


was secing himself in the water in the creek Continued on page 75) 








MABEL WATTS ¢ 








Twinkle Goes Shoppin 





NE morning Mrs. Pippin put on her old black hat, and 
looked in the mirror. “I must go to town today,” she said, 
“and buy myself a new hat!” 

“T’ll come along, too,” said Mr. Pippin 


“Me, too!” 


Now Twinkle, the canary bird, was flying around the kitchen 


said Peter Pippin 


getting his exercise. And he thought he'd like to go to town, too 
“Tweet, tweet,” said Twinkle. And he flew onto the brim of 
Mrs Pippin’s old black hat. And he waited 
“Whoever heard of a canary bird going shopping? 
Mr. Pippin 
“Twinkle is a very smart bird,” said Peter 
help Mother pick out a new hat.” 
“Maybe he could,” said Mrs Pippin 
And that’s how Twinkle happened to ride to town on Mrs 


laughed 


Maybe he could 


Pippin’s old hat 
On the way to town Twinkle saw a chipmunk sunning himself 
on a stump. He saw a rabbit making a little rabbit road 
He saw a scarecrow nodding to the crows 
And all the time Twinkle sat tight on Mrs. 
Pippin’s hat 
Mr. Pippin parked the car in a parking lot. 
And right away everyone began to look for a 
millinery shop 
Past the bank they went, with Peter leading 
the way Past the cafe, and the drugstore, and 
the five-and-ten-cent store 
And all the time Twinkle sat tight on Mrs 
Pippin’s hat 
But where oh, where was the millinery shop? 
Mr. and Mrs. Pippin and Peter walked past 
the barbershop, the bakery, and the supermarket 
And everything was fine till they reached the 
shoe-repair shop, on the corner of Apple and 
Plum streets 
And there Twinkle really got a scare! Three 
big striped cats were sitting in the window 
And away Twinkle flew, off Mrs. Pippin’s hat 
He flew to the top of the traffic signal 
‘Please catch my canary bird,” called Peter to 
the traffic policeman. “Catch my canary bird 
please!” 
The traffic policeman wanted to help, so he 
But just 
as he was about to coax Twinkle down, the traffx 


blew his whistle, and stopped the cars 


light turned green 
And away flew Twinkle again, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Pippin, and Peter. and the traffic policeman 
chasing along behind 
I'winkle flew off to 


where a gardener was weeding a pansy bed 


uttle tree, in a little park 


“Please catch my canary bird,” Peter begged 
the gardener. “Catch my canary bird, won't 


you, please?” Continued on page 84) 


ANNE ALEXANDER 


Jamie and the 


New Day 


Amie loved to wonder. He wondered 'most all day long, 
J ‘most every day. He wondered about a lot of things 
About bugs and bees and nests in trees, and snakes and snatls 
and hunting whales. One morning when the sun woke jamie 
up by shining sunbeams across his face, Jamie started wonder- 
ing about day. How did it begin? What time did it start? 
Was it like pulling up a shade? Or switching on a light? 
Jamie wondered all day long. He wondered so hard he wore 
his bedroom slippers to school. And he wondered so long he 
forgot to eat his ice cream until it was melted 

That night when Mother gave Jamie a good-night kiss and 
turned off the light, Jamie said, “Mother, can you tell me how 
day gets started?” 


“Well,” said Mother, “it’s like this.” 


the earth and the sun and the moon and the stars 


And she talked about 
But her 
voice was so soft, Jamie soon felt his eyes close And next 
morning when the sun woke him again, he didn’t know any 
more about the beginning of day than he did the night before 
So Jamie wondered. He wondered so hard he put his bat 
and ball in the oven instead of the hall closet. And he 
couldn’t remember eating his piece of chocolate cake And 
when Daddy came up to kiss him good night, Jamie said 
“Daddy, how does day get started?” 
“Well,” said Daddy, “it’s like this.” 


ball and a marble and started to explain 


And he picked up a 
But his voice was 

like the ocean waves, and Jamie soon closed his eyes to the 

rhythm of it. And the next morning when he woke up, he 

didn’t know any more about day beginning than he had the 

night before 

He thought of ask- 


He would have, too, 


Jamie started wondering all over again 
ing Petunia, the cat, or Violet, the dog 
if he’d known animal language. He was sure they knew 
Jamie wondered so hard that day he almost wondered him- 
self out 


inside out 


Dad asked him why he was wearing his baseball cap 

And Mother had to tell him twice that his pa- 
jamas didn’t match 

“T’ll have to see for myself,” Jamie decided 

“See what?” asked Mother and Daddy togethe: 

“See day get started,” said Jamie 

Mother and Daddy looked at each other and said (kay, 
you may.” 

Petunia and Violet looked at each other and winked. Be 
cause they knew already 

Jamie got Mother’s alarm clock and Daddy's car blanket 
”" said Mother 
“And look toward Cedar Hill,” said Dad, “because that is 


east wf 


“Remember your bathrobe and slippers 


W he nh 
the alarm rang, Jamie popped up like a jack-in-the-box, He 


Jamie promised. He set the alarm and went to bed 
switched on the light and slipped on his robe and slippers. He 
wrapped the blanket around him. Then he turned off the light 
Petunia and Violet sat on 
All the houses 


across the street looked sound asleep, Only a street light flick 


and went out on the front porch 
the steps with him. It was cold and dark 
ered here and there. And of course the stars glimmered in the 
sky. Jamie sat and sat. Petunia and Violet sat and sat 
And all three looked and looked toward Cedar Hill which 
was east 

“Goodness,” thought Jamie. What if today’s day wasn't go 
ing to start? He was just about ready to go back in the house 
and back to bed when suddenly he noticed that the stars had 
faded. And over by Cedar Hill the (Continued on page 78) 
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(birdy on a Suny Pay 


Words by Vada F. Carlson 


Music by Raymund A. Frazier 













































1. On sun ~ny days like these When flowers are filled with bees 


rob-ins seemto *#y! “Cheer up! Cheer up! Be gay!” 
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To match their mer - ry 
Their “thank you's” for a 


to the birds; Then try to make up words 


tops, I lis-ten 
in the sky Are sing-ing, as they fly, 


me.” And larks up 





mel - o - dies. 
sun -ny day. 
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After the class has sung the two verses of this song they can do this sim- 
ple circle dance. An even number of girls and boys form a circle. 


Part A 


Measures one to four—The circle moves clockwise with a slide-close step 
five times, clapping twice (on the accent marks in the music). 

Measures five to eight—Circle moves counterclockwise using same step 
five times, clapping twice (on accent marks). 

Measures nine to sixteen—Repeat all the above steps, ending by facing 
@ partner (girls face left, boys face right). 


Part 8 


Measures one to four—Boy marks time (five counts) while his partner 
walks halfway around him (five steps) and both clap twice (on accent marks). 

Measures five to eight—Boy repeats above while partner completes the 
circle around him in five steps and both clap twice (on accent marks). 

Measures nine to sixteen—Repeat all the above steps, except that the girl 
marks time while the boy circles around her. End in a circle, all hands joined. 


Part A 


Part B 


stamp twice. 
clapping twice (on accent marks). 


Part A 


making 4 curtsy. 
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Measures nine to twelve—Unlink arms, girls slide-close ste 
circle five times, boys slide-close step toward center of circ 


Repeat steps for Part A above. End with partners’ elbows linked. 


Measures one to four—Girl and boy (arms linked) walk halfway around 
their own little circle in five steps, stamping twice (on accent coe | 
Measures five to eight—Girl and boy complete circle (five steps) and 


P away from 
e five times, 


Measures thirteen to sixteen—Repeat the above with girls toward center 
of circle and boys away from center. End in a circle, all hands joined. 


Repeat steps for Part A, ending by each facing partner, bowing and 








SHOES 


Some shoes are brown and scuffy 


And some are snowy white 
I always try to keep my shoes 
Shiny, clean, and bright 


Some have broken laces, 
And some a run-down heel 
I try to keep mine in repair 
How good they always feel! 


My clothes looks so much better 


If my shoes are shiny too 


Mother keeps my clothes clean, 


But I clean my shoes. Do you’ 
MARY JEAN LENNIF 


SONG OF WATER 


Water in the puppy's pan! 
Fill it every day 

Or his little tongue will hang 
And he’ll be slow to play. 


Water in your silver cup! 
Drink it every bit, 

Or you'll feel as Puppy would 
And only want to sit. 


Water in a puddle there! 

Walk around it, do. 

If you don’t, you'll find you have 
A very muddy shoe. 


Water in a deep, deep well! 

Look down and see your face. 
But be sure to use your feet 

To make a sturdy brace. 


Water in a bubbling brook! 
Go wading, happy child. 
Hum a tinkly summer tune 
And let your hair blow wild. 


Water in a frozen pond! 

Put skates upon your feet. 

If you're sure the ice is strong, 
Go slide on it, my sweet 


Water in the bathtub now! 
Hop in, my curly head. 
Scrub nice and clean, rub dry 
And tumble into bed. 


-~GLADYS W. BEELER 


? 





LAMBS LIKE TO BLEAT 


A Choral Reading 


Lambs like to bleat; pigs like to eat; 
Clowns like to flippety-flop-flop-flop! 


Horns like to toot; owls like to hoot; 
Horses, to clippety-clop-clop-clop! 


Stairs like to creak; mice like to squeak; 
Raindrops, to plippety-plop-plop-plop! 


Trains like to rumble; bees like to bumble; 
Faucets, to drippety-drop-drop-drop! 


Bears like to growl; wolves like to howl; 
Rabbits, to hippety-hop-hop-hop! 


Clocks like to chime; cats like to climb; 


I like to lick on a lollipop-pop! 
VERNA HALI 


SIGNS OF SPRING 


A bright-winged bluebird just sailed over; 

The hungry bees are hunting clover; 

A string’s tied to the fishing pole; 

There's a splash in the swimming hole 

The old cow's nipping blades of grass, 

And people smile whene’er they pass. 

Mother is cleaning very hard 

And urging me to rake the yard. 

The wind is playing with a daisy, 

The sun is warm.... and I am lazy! 

With signs like these there is no doubt 

That spring is here and bursting out! 
OLLIE J. ROBERTSON 


SURPRISE! 


Each morning God plans for His children 
A gay and a loving surprise 

It may be a bird song to wake you; 

It may be a flaming sunrise. 


Your surprise may be there in the garden: 
A spiderweb outlined in dew, 

A squirrel with a chattering story, 

A flower just opened for you. 


Sometimes you will find His gift shining 
In a friendly and heart-warming smile, 
In a kindness that’s done by a stranger 
Who brightens your life for a while 


Sometimes it is carefully hidden; 

You must look for it all through the day 

But wherever you find it, remember 

To give Him your thanks when you pray 
—DOROTHY DILL MASON 


HEAVY RAIN 


The day that it rains cats and dogs 
I'll go out with a pail 
And catch a little puppy dog 
With a tiny, wagging tail 
REGINA SAURO 


MOVING VAN 


I hope I'll be real big and strong 
When I become a man. 

I'd like to help folks when they move 
And drive the moving van 


I'd like to carry heavy things 
Rugs, tables, radios, 

Beds, and bookshelves, suitcases 
Packed all full with clothes 


Refrigerators, desks, and bikes, 
And kitchen mops and brooms 

In fact, I'd carry everything 
From all the different rooms 


I hope I'll be real big and strong 
When I become a man, 
So I can help folks when they move 
And carry out my plan 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


RAIN AND A BOY 
Whatever good is rain to me? 
When everybody makes me be 
Careful so I'll never get 
Even just a little wet. 


Grandma says, “Child, you would freeze 
Going barefoot days like these 

Wear your raincoat and your hat 

Don’t go running out like that! 


And the teacher made a rule 

We must go straight home from school 
And not stop to splash a bit 

On a day just made for it. 


Dad says, “Goodness! Wipe your feet! 
Did you hit every puddle in the street?” 
Mom says, “Change your stockings quick! 
Do you want to get down sick?” 


Golly, what's a good rain for 
If you can’t get out the door? 
Nobody, it’s very plain, 
Knows how a boy feels about rain! 
REVAH SUMMERSOILL 


FEET AND STEPS AND THINGS 


How many feet does a yardstick have? 

Hasn't it more than you? 

But have you ever seen it wear 

A boot or a sock or a shoe? 

Why does a porch, without any feet, 

Often have steps that show? 

Why does an armless clock insist 

That it has to have hands to go? 

Fingers have nails and nails have heads 

And runners in hose won't fit onto sleds 

A calf has legs and your leg has a calf 

Some words have a way of making us laugh 
LUCRETIA PENNY 
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LAURA ARLON 


M OLLY Myens jumped up and down on the sidewalk 
in front of her house. She waved her arms excit- 
edly Hurry up, Tom,” she called. “It's here!” 


Her brother Tom came running When did it 


‘Does it talk?” 
opened the box yet,” 


come?” he panted 
“Il haven't 
Mother said that | had to wait until you came 


I thought you'd 


Molly 


replied 


widressed to both of us 


It whistles.” 


bev ause it 4 
never wet here 


Well, come on,” exclaimed Tom As soon as we 





Besides raising flowers, Pablo raises half-moon par- 
rots They are not as large as ordinary parrots but a 
little larger than parakeets. Their feathers are a love- 
ly mixture of yellow, green, and blue. The tops of their 
heads are blue. Above their little hooked beaks is an 
orangy spot in the shape of a half moon 

Pablo would like to send you one of these little birds 
if your parents approve. The bird has been quarantined 
sO we are certain it is free of any disease 

Pablo has finger-trained the little fellow and taught 
it to talk 

Love, 
Aunt Joan 





open it, ['m going to call Mike and Jerry over 


med that they could come and hear him talk.” 


| promised Jean and Katy,” said Molly, as 


children ran into the house 


I prom 


Of course the children wanted the parrot and Mother 


two said it was all right 


Pablo had named his garden “Little 


Molly and ‘Tom had decided that as 
Bit of the United 


sit of Mex- 


said Molly 


fom qui kly opened the 


Ever since Tom and Molly had received the letter States” they would name their bird “Little 
from their Aunt Joan in Mexico they had been counting ico.” 
the days, the hours, until “it” would arrive Phe letter “We can call him ‘Little Bit,’ for short,” 
had said Now Little Bit had arrived 
Maen Messy ane Tas crate while Molly kept begging him to hurry. At last the 
I am sure you remember Pablo, the Mexican boy crate was opened. The two children stood looking in de- 


who takes care of my parden 
that the flower 
from \ 
of the plants are in bloom 
Little Bi 


grateful to you for 


garden his of the United States 


ending them 


you something too 


MAGDA BRANDON 


( NCE upon a time there were two brothers, 
) True and Untrue. True was always hon- 
erable and kind towards all, while Untrue was 
bad and so full of lies no one could believe a 
word he said. Their mother was a poor widow, 
so when her sons were grown up, she was forced 
to send them out into the world to earn their 
own bread. She gave each a scrip with food in 
it, and away they went. 

They walked till evening. Then they sat 
down and wok out their scrips, for they were 
hungry after walking all day. 

“If you're of a mind,” said Untrue, “we'll eat 
out of your serip so long as there’s anything in 
it, and after that, we can eat from mine.” 

True agreed to this, and so they fell to eat- 
ing. Untrue saw to it that he got all the best 
bits. He stuffed himself with them, while True 
got only the crusts and bacon rinds 

The next morning they ate of True’s food 
awain, and at noon too. By then there was noth- 
ing left. When they had walked till evening and 
it was time to eat again, True wanted to eat of 
his brother’s scrip, but Untrue said, “No, the 
food's mine. I have no more than I need.” 

“But I let you eat from my scrip,” said True. 
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Yesterday he told mie 
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light and amazement 


lom’s finger 
“Oh 
me hold him. 


fom,” w hispered Molly 


“If you're such a fool as to let others eat up 
your food, you must make the best of it. I’m 
leaving. You can sit and starve for all I care,” 
he said. 

“You're Untrue by name and you're untrue 
by nature, and that you've been all your life,” 
said True. 

When Untrue heard this, he fell into a rage 
and struck his fists at his brother’s face and 
blinded him. “Now try and see whether people 
are true or untrue, you blind ninny,” he said, 
and ran away. 

Poor True! He went walking along, feeling 
his way through a thick wood, scarcely knowing 
which way to turn, when all at once, he caught 
hold of the trunk of a stout linden tree. He de- 
cided to vlimb the tree for the night. There he 
would be safe from the animals. 

“When the birds begin to sing in the morn- 
ing, I shall know it’s day. Then I'll try and get 
myself out of this wood,” he said. 

He had only been in the tree a short time, 
when he heard someone cooking and stirring 
under the tree. Soon after, others came, and 
when they began to greet one another, he found 
out that there were Lord Bruin, the bear; Grey- 
legs, the wolf; Slyboots, the fox; and Longears, 
the hare. They had come to keep St. John's 
Eve by eating and making merry. After eating, 


Slowly Tom put out his finger 
weeds you sent him when you got hore The little bird cocked his head to one 
sting me have grown beautifully and that many 
He calls that part of the 
He is very 
So, he wants to send 


side, uttered a 
shrill whistle, and then, with great dignity, stepped onto 


“Isn't he cute? Let 
Come, Little Bit.” (Continued on page 88) 


STORIES FOR MIDDLE 


GRADES 





they fell to gossiping. Finally, Slyboots, the fox, 
said, “Let’s each of us tell a little story while 
we sit here.” 

The others thought it would be fun. Lord 
Bruin, the bear, began. “The king of England 
has such bad eyesight he can scarcely see a yard 
before him,” said Lord Bruin. “If he only 
would come to the linden tree in the morning 
while the dew is still on the leaves, and rub his 
eyes with the dew, he'd get his sight back as 
good as ever.” 

“True enough,” said Greylegs, the wolf. “The 
king of England has a deaf-mute for a daugh- 
ter, too. If he only knew what I know, he’d 
soon cure her. Last year, when she went to 
communion, she let a crumb of bread fall out 
of her mouth, and a great toad came and swal- 
lowed it down. If they would dig under the 
chancel floor, they'd find the toad sitting right 
under the chancel rails, with the bread sticking 
in his throat. If they were to cut the toad open 
and take out the bread, the princess would get 
her hearing again and be able to talk like other 
people.” 

“All very true,” said Slyboots, the fox, “but 
if the king of England knew what I know, he 
wouldn’t be so badly off for water in his pal- 
ace. Under the great stone in the middle of 
the palace yard is (Continued on page 78) 








¥ Springtime 4s 
for the Vlaches 


ULLIE D. CHAFFIN 


Y pRINGTIME is here. ‘The Vlaches are leaving!” Marina heard the 
S children call in the village near the mountains of northern 
Greece 

Marina and Alexandra had been up since daylight carrying churns, 
pans, and pails from the little grass-covered house. Mother had tied 
so much bedding and clothing on the two donkeys that only thei 
long ears, their eyes, their wiry tails, and their tiny feet could be seen. 
And, on top of this were their five chickens, their feet tied together 
and fastened to a rough blanket On Del, the smaller donkey, 
Mother fastened a basket lined with soft blankets 

“If you help Mother lead the donkeys today and do not have a 
spill, you can have Del for your very own,” Father told Marina 

“Really? Really for my own?” Marina asked excitedly 

“No spills today and he’s yours,” Father said 

Everyone knew Marina had been saving her money for a long 
time to buy a donkey. If only—if only she could prevent a fall to- 
day! Could she? Well, she certainly could try And if there 
were no spills, she would ve Father the coins she had saved. 
With a donkey of her own, Marina could ride across the little val- 
ley to visit her friends, and go down to the village market with 
Mother’s wool and bring back her supplies when Father was too 
busy to go 
‘Goo, goo, wide,” one-year-old Gus cooed as Mother lifted him 
carefully to the basket on Del's back. Alexandra had tied bits of 
yarn to the basket to amuse him. He tried to catch the strings as 


‘ 


they fluttered in the wind 

Marina and Mother led the donkeys up the rough stony hill 
Father went ahead with the sheep, and Alexandra, too young to 
help much but too old to ride, tried to amuse Gus when he be- 
came cross. By the end of their two-weeks journey, all the snow 
would be gone, and there would be tender grass for their flock 
The family had made this springtime trek ever since Marina could 
remember. Her real home was high in the mountains but the long 
bitter winter sent the family down to rent pastures in the valley 
where mild weather and many rains kept the grass green 

Each autumn Marina heard the village children call, “Welcome. 
Has there been snow?” She would call back her answer as she 
helped to unload and set up camp for the night The next morn- 
ing work would begin on the house. Long straight poles covered 
with bundles of grass made the warm winte house which took 
only a few days to build. Marina liked to move She liked the 
change of scenery, and she hated the bitter wind that whistled 
around the mountaintops in winter Marina liked to be with her 
friends in the valley, but she was always eager to get back to the 
mountains and see those who had remained there through the 
winter. Life was much the same for the Vlaches in the valley and 
on the mountains. Marina and Alexandra helped Mother spin 
the lone wool and weave it into warm clothes. Sometimes Marina 
would slip outside to help Father care for the sheep and goats 

Today, on this spring moving day, the whole family were ex- 
cited. Alexandra skipped along singing songs they had learned 
that winter in the village school. Marina and Mother joined in, 
for the music helped them to forget that their hands were stiff 
from cold and that their noses were itching from the rough scarves 
they had wrapped loosely about them As the climb became 
steeper, the singing became more difficult 

When the last notes faded away, Alexandra said, “I am going 
to use some of the red dye to make a shawl for my teacher. I will 
embroider a border around it, but on the underside | will make 


(Continued on page 74) 


my name so she will always remember it.” 





A Gang Sor 
Roberto 


JANE W, KROWS 


operto looked nervously about the small living room of the 
Sartos’ first-floor flat. He picked up his cap from a chair and 
began to move toward the door 

“You going out?” Mamma Sarto asked ‘Every night you go 
out, Robbie.” 

“I am just going to the library,” Roberto said, putting on his cap 
His eyes did not meet hers | 

But outside on the busy street Roberto did not turn toward the 
library. He hurried close to the bie buildings until he reached the 
alley behind the drugstore. 

“Come! Come! Roberto,” Manuclo yelled crossly. “You have 
kept us waiting and we have to make our plans to get even with the 
Bishop gang.” 

A shiver ran down Roberto’s spine. ‘This was adventures He had 
read of gangs even before coming to this foreign city. He was thrilled 
to be a member of Manuelo’s gang. He could hardly wait until the 
plans were made to do something to the Bishop gang 

“They have pushed us around long enough,” Manuelo was saying 
“On the school ground they push us about. In the lunch line they 
push us aside. We must show them!” 

“But Mother said we must carn the respect of others,” Roberto 
said doubtfully. “We cannot earn respect by doing bad, can we?” 

“We will not earn respect. We will force respect,” Manuclo 
warned. “Tomorrow, Roberto and you, Thomas vou brine your 
sisters.” 

At dinner the next evening Papa Sarto held a letter Look,” he 
said, “Friendly Cenier is giving a free supper Saturday night. We 
are all invited. All you have to do is to ask Mr. Raefel for as many 
tickets as you need.” 

“We will all go,” Mamma said happily. “It is a nice place to go 
Everyone is friendly there. Friendly, the way we want to be. too.” 

After supper Roberto put on his cap. “I am going to the library.” 

“The library again?” Mamma questioned. “Last night you didn’t 
even bring a book.” 

“I saw nothing I wanted,” Roberto said. “Marguerite.” he turned 
to his sister. “You come with me.” 

“No! No!” Mamma said emphatically and Papa shook his head 
“The street is no place for girls. It is bad enough for you boys to be 
out at night.” 

Roberto went down the three st: ps that led to the sidewalk. He 
went again to the alley. Manuelo was talking. His voice was excited 

“We will not put off what we have to do. The girls will be of he Ip 
to us. They can get the boys to stop and talk to them—then we can 
surprise them with clubs and rocks.” 

“But I will not do that alone,” Thomas’ sister said 

Manuelo looked at Roberto. “Where is Marguerite?” he asked 
sharply 

“My mother, she would not let her come. It is not for virls to be 
out on the street like this.” 

“Tomorrow night bring Marguerite!’ Manuelo scowled at 
Roberto. “Tonight we do nothing!” 

Roberto hurried to the library and got a book It would show 
Mamma where he had been. When he passed Friendly Center 
Mr. Raefel was just leaving 

“Hello, Roberto,” the man said grasping Roberto’s shouldes 
“Don't forget our free supper and games Saturday nicht.’ 

The next night Roberto went again to meet the bos Marvuerite 
did not go. Roberto did not even ask. He knew what his mother’s 
answer would be 

Manuelo was very cross. “We will vet even with you for not he Ip 


* ” 
ing us,” he warned Continued on page 60 
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This English folk tune may surprise you. Af first glance 5 
it would seem to have nothing in it to appeal to children, yet 
wherever it has been used, it has become a howling success. /\ \ 
Don't fail to try it with your group. \/ 
The song can be sung by any class as it is not two-part har- f 
mony, merely a question-and-answer treatment that is fun to 
sing. Teach both parts at once as a unison song. Then as- iat ay | 
sign parts and ask the second voice (the bottom staff) to - ( \~ ; . 
sing softer as an echo. Try the boys for the "master" and the rf 
girls for “Jacky boy.” It's always fun to let the class choose } 


to see how many prefer the top staff and vice versa. You will j ] \ ee aa 
notice that there is no accompaniment for the chorus. Once ~~ “ 

the class has learned the melody, it is much more effective 

sung @ capella. 
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ed 






1. The Keep-er did a-shoot-ing go, And wun-der his cloak he car- ried a bow, All for 
2. The first doe she did cross the plain, The Keep - er fetch’d her back a- gain, Where she 
3. The sec- ond doe she crossed the brook The Keep -er fetch’d her back with his hook, Where she 
4. The third doe she ran o-ver the plain; But he with his hounds did turn” her = a- gain, And it’s there he 











—— - 
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to shoot at a 


is now she 


did h 


Ww you 
in a 


Sing ye well? 











nm een 














7 


hey down down, 





mer-ry lit-tle doe, A- mong the leaves so 
may re-main, A- mong the leaves so . Jack - y boy, 
may go and look, A- mong the leaves so 

-ry, mer-ry vein, A- mong the leaves so 





Mas - ter, 


Hey down, Der - ry der - ry down, A - mong the leaves so green, O. To my 





Ver~y well, Ho down, . the leaves so green, 


Der «ry der - ry down, A~- mong the leaves so green, O. 





To my ho down down, Ho down, 


+ mong the leaves so green, 
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ast April when I was visiting a fourth grade in the 
Philadelphia area, the teacher, knowing of my in- 

terest in creative dramatics, invited me to spend a few 
minutes leading the class in a spontaneous dramatiza- 
tion. I selected a favorite story ot mine, “The Peddler 
and the Monkeys,” or “The Peddler and His Caps.” 
(See note at end of article At my suggestion, the girls 
and boys each made a hat out of a piece of construction 
paper, we chose a boy to be the peddler, I read the sto- 
ry, and the children didn’t have to be told how to act. 
It was great fun for all of us 

Later I discovered that Coronet has made a film 
showing a group of school children spontaneously dram- 
atizing the same story. If you think your children need 
to see how muc h fun acting out stories can be, perhaps 
you should arrange for them to view that film. But if 
that isn’t possible, just read the story to your class and 
let them have fun dramatizing it 

A happy experience of that kind may prompt your 
children to want to dramatize other stories During 
Pan-American Week they can act out stories about chil- 
dren in Latin-American countries 

If your children are ready to take some responsibility, 
you might have them vote for about five of their num- 
ber who could head committees. Each committee can 
be responsible for acting out a story about children in 
Central or South America 

An excellent research experience will result from the 
children’s efforts to find suitable stories to dramatize 


T he following are a few carefully selected possibilities 


Here is an example of teamwork between an author whom I've 


Learn to Know 
Latin Americans 


American Adventures (American Book Co.) has two 
sections of stories about South and Central American 
countries. 

The series “New World Neighbors” (D. C. Heath & 
Co.) contains a number of books that have good sto- 
ries for acting out For example, Rico, the Youn 
Rancher, by Patricia Crew Fleming, is about a boy of 
Chile: The Gaucho’s Dauvhter, by Katherine G 
Pollack, is about a girl in Argentina. Farm Boy of the 
Andes, by Alice Desmond, Sky High in Bolivia, by Ruth 
Cady Adams, and Six Great Men of Brazil, by Vera 
Kelsey, are other books in the series appropriate for 
this purpose 

“The Chain of Gold,” translated by Florence M 
Conrad, in The Sunshine Book (L. W. Singer Co.) 1: 
a story of a girl of Argentina—easy to dramatize. 

For a story about Costa Rica, try “The Painted Cart,” 
by Vera Turpin Borsky, in High Roads (Houghton 
Mifflin ). 

Mexican stories are the most numerous. Here are 
three good ones: “Sandros Plays a Joke,” by Lydia 1 
Reed, is in Stories from Everywhere (Lyons & Carna 
han). The Burro That Had a Name is a book by 
Harcourt Brace), ‘The 
same story is in Today We Go (Macmillan). “Red 


Shoes for Lolita,” by Vivian L. Thompson, appeared in 
(¢ ontinued on fave 87) 


Lorraine and Jerrold Beim 


Tue Instructor, April 1954, 


Her 


never seen and myself. The basic idea of this May Day program 


by CHARLOTTE GARRETT appesied to me as something that could 
be worked out creatively by almost any group of children. So | 
have written @ description of her program with her permission and 
supplied suggestions for entertainment numbers appearing in fairly 
recent issues of our magazine and in books available to elementary- 
school teachers. Publishers’ addresses are given at the end. 


I is a custom in some colleges to have the student 
body choose the most popular girl to be Queen ol 
the May 


practice for your elementary school 


You may like to try an adaptation of this 
Lead the children 
into a discussion of what makes a good school citizen. 
List some of the qualities they mention. Without giving 
them a chance to discuss the matter among themselves 
or be influenced by «.!. 2s’ opinions, ask each child to 
write on a slip of paper the names of a girl and boy who 
he thinks have been very good citizens during the year 
From the names turned in, give the fourteen receiving 
the most votes the leading parts in the May Day pro- 
gram If the whole school is involved, try to have one 
or two children from each grade among the principals 
A faculty committee may help you select one girl out 
of the fourteen named to be May Queen and a boy to 
be Master of Ceremonies The other twelve are to be 
Months of the year 
particular month will depend on the grade or group he 


The choice of child to re present a 


introduces 

The program goes like this: The M.C. greets the au- 
dience and introduces the May Queen, who enters (with 
or without attendants) and is seated on her throne 

Then the M.C. presents to the Queen each of the 
Months in turn Let the children decide how the 
Months should be costumed. One possibility is simple 
robes all alike in style but each of a different color 

Each Month introduces himself (or herself) to the 
Queen, and describes weather, events, and holidays oc- 
curring during his stay each year. Then he introduces 
an entertainment feature inspired by his season or a 


holiday in his month. 


Majesty's 
Hour 


If you teach in a small school so that the fourteen 
principals use up most of your pupils, each child who 
represents a Month can be the entertainer, or the group 
But, as 


you can readily see, having an entertainment feature for 


can sing or give choral readings for each other 


each month will enable you to use as many children as 
you wish—every child in one grade or in all six or eight 
grades in your school or all the children in several co 
operating rural schools. Furthermore, instead of one en 
tertainment feature for each month, there can be sev- 
eral. Rehearsals for the specialities can be done under 
the supers sion ol classroom tear hers high sé hool stu 
dents, or parents. Services of the physical-education 
department, the instrumental and vocal music depart 
ments, and of course, the speech and art departments 
can be enlisted. Any song or dance numbers that were 
worked up during the year can be revived. The pos- 
sibilities are endless 

Here are some special-feature numbers for each 
month Remember that they are only suggestions! 


JANUARY~—Snowflake Rhythms 


Snowflakes” in Music in 


Original steps to 
suitable music such as 
Playtime (Clayton F. Summy Co 

FEBRUARY ~ Sentimental Ballad Valentine Day 
such as “Carmen, Carmela” in Tue Instructor for 
April 1954 

MARCH~ Irish Folk Song, such as “Pay with a Smile” 
in Singing Together (Ginn or an Irish Game 
Song, such as “Mistress More” in Happy Singing 
( Birchard 

APRIL—Pan-American Singing Game, such as “Saint 
Mic hael’s Wheel” in 7 he 


(Continued on page (0) 








by Acting Out 


Stories about Them 


creilivg 


RUTH BIRDSALL 


Department Co-ordinator 


A Flexible May Day 


Program Framework 
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The Characters and Costumes 
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LILLIAN PENNINGTON 
I 


MALVINA 0D. KAEYER 


eacher second Crack leacher, biret Grade, 
Kiverdale (Country School 


Kiverdale-on-lludeon, New York 


j P ma j rema 1 near the lam 


a 
. 
a. 
e 
a. 
.. 
co 


+> ' 
Py ’ 4 . 
ihe th fa-ther, We a hbus-) man 
, 
Zé i => that 
, +} = 
os a SS Se oe 
Py , y , . 
"i kh ! da hard bh " 
M 1th 
| i ther I ar bu too 


\ , ther } nr 1oO0 
th the f She | o much to 
rR 
| ! | | t ' | 
| t cl dl I t! 
( ‘ 
} [tk 
ko f [ the eur 
I I t t na t of tun 


- 

I HER 
I a the butcher I sell roasts and hops and 

te 
Came + how body, please do! 
AKER 
I am the bak I bake cakes and cookies too, 
And pr and roll ind bre id for you 

BARBER—I am the barber. Shave and a hair- 

cut—te cent 
{ the d , 

MA? tandir I am the postman. I 
de] the mail everv weekday even though it 
ri ‘ INS « very hot or very cold. (Sit 

AC ENT ICTIM ruy enter i stave and 
fa Fire Fire! 

FIREMAN runnir Out of the way! Out 
of the way! The fire engine’s coming See 
A lent I fim or round Is there a doctor 


CHORUS hant a D for ind \ ivsé attend 


Nurse and Doct help Victim back to the 


KKERS tand and ’ 


We are ard work - ere, work - ere, work - ers 
- 
f ; t 5: se t 
SS FlE =. t id 
&? . a # | #44 
We ar Card work -ers. We work all day long 


Choru ’ the 7 su third 
f ’ prov } a p f d 1 
und , n par mite 
ee f ’ the ame } lded 
; i/ f } isé chu } ind } 
hott to each 
MW he 1 eated 
LICEMA ’ ind al} 1 lage, 
; ’ / ib 
a 6 php 3 i—f 5 f 5; 
git e @¢¢ a 4 y 
[ walk down the street ev-"ry morn-ing And 


Se aS 
e 


whis-the a merry tune I say hel - lo 
A ' 
6 Se 
s | eI I 

tothe chil-dren Who will be com-ing soon 
Ci} , P eman's third pe n 
P mar } er é no as he €S across 
no |} ib Chorus may whistle 
a P may back to the lamppost and 

is b 

HOOL CHILDREN Kip ac ] ; ng 


to the tune of “H We Go Round the Mul- 


lhis is the way w 0 to school go to school, 
to school 
I} ! » to school so eai the 
K 
/ , l he way the to 
} , 
Sci } ind School Childrer “u 


ANNOUNCER—AIl of the people in our com- 


o 


And for the pl sant morn light 
1 food and loving care 


And all that makes the orld so fair 
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MARY 
PETERSON 


NYGAARD 


( HARACTERS 


NARKATOR 

situncsut The Empress, age 14 
MooN FLowerk The Empress maid 
LOTLS BLOssoM f 
Dancers 
MOY LING 
KO-KO 

TING FANG | 


Pussabele ao 


CARPENTER 
neane-Ti The hLperor 


LonDS Iwo to at.end the hinperor. 


“HE TTING 


] ime The year 2640 ne 
Pla * 
or Huang-Ti. 


(arden of the Chinese Limper- 


Prowecrion Norte 


Entertainers may be adapted in num- 
ber and kind to suit the abilities of the 
pupils in the class. Stage settings may 
be simple or more elaborate, depend- 
ing on the ingenuity and skill of the 
pupils at consiruciing backdrops and 
properties \ mulberry tree and a 


bench are the only essentials. 


NARRATOR—Long ago. accordins 


to the ancient records, there lived 
in China a great e1 iperor, the Em 
Huang- Ti His wife, the 
Si-Lir Shi had 


come to the palace from the home 


peror 
young Empress 
of her parents in a distant part ol 
the land At first, she is ver 


lonely Then, one day he made a 
surprisin discovery that brought 


happine ss to herself and \ to peo 
pl the 
the story of that discovery As the 


world over This play is 
first scene opens, you will see the 
Empress walking in the palace gar- 
Moon Flower 
I m pre ath acre fave 
y, followed by her maid. The 
circle stage Then Empri 
sits on bench 


dens with her maid 


J , j 
siowl 


once, 


MOON FLOWER—Would you lik 
me to fan you, dear Empress? The 
air is so still today 

SI-LING-SHI No ho thank you 


Moon Flower 
able If only there were so! 
The days ar 


when one must be idle. 


I am quite comfort- 
nething 


for me to do! 0 long 


aly li IT aAT 









il} 


Ii 


























fr + 
: igt 44 ’ 
~ :* oF 
ie rP 
+f nes , 
MOON FLOWER—Oh, it would 
not be proper lor an empress to do 
anvthin It there is something vou 


want done I will call the servants 
SI-LING-SIII hin There is 


nothing | ant done, thank you 


But it would be so nice if I mieht 


do something myself If | might 
play games, or dance or paint 
how much faster the days would 
go. 

MOON FLOWER Your Majesty 
must not even think of it The 


Emperor would not like it 
SI-LIN¢ Hil | know He 
But it is hard 


wants 
it only to he happ 
to be happy just doing nothing. It 
hecomes quite tUresorne 
MOON FLOWER-—I will summon 
the dancers Claps her hands 
Dance run on lave, 


and curt before the Empre 


smile, 


alternoon 
ind Moy Ling. You 


today. 


SI-LING Stil C,ood 


Lotus Blossom 


look sO pre tt 


MOY LING—Thank you, You 
Majesty. 

LOTUS BLOSSOM—Would you like 
us to show you a new dance 

SI-LIN¢ nt It is very hot today. 


Wouldn't you 
the shade ; 


rather just rest in 


LoTUs BLossom—Oh. no. Your 
Maiesty'! 


We would rather dance 
or you 


Lotus Bl ym and Moy Lin 


dance. When they finish they again 

artsy bef ¢ St-Lin Shi 

MOY LIN¢ Did our dance please 
you, Your Majesty? 

SI-LIN¢ ni—O} ves Tt was 
lovely She beoins to veep.) 


MOON FLOWER Qh. those bad 
girls! They have made you cry. 


The y will be pun hed for this. 





SI-LING-SHI 
Moon I lowe r! 


punished! The 


(quickly) 
dance was truly 
lovely I cried because I remem- 
bered how I used to dance when | 


lived at home with my honorable 


parents. I wish | might do it again 


MOON FLOWER-—You must not 
say such a thing! The Emperor 
would be very disple ased I will 


They will make 
She claps 


call the 
you forget the 


he y har ds 


Pumbl rm 


dane ing 


lu Fang and Ko-Ko run 
lichtly on stave and turn somer- 
saults Dancers sit quietly at one 
side Tumblers regan thew feet 
and how low before the kim pre ‘s 

KO-KO--Good afternoon, Your 
Ma) sty 

TING FANG—We have come to 
make you merry. First we will give 


you our unitation of two happy lit- 


tle frows They play leapfrog bac k 
and forth across the stage 

rING FANG Now we will imitate 
the patient little worm which 
crawls by inching itself alone 


Both lin Fan and Ko Ko 
the inch 


KoO-KO- Would it net require a 


imitate worm 


lot of patience to be an inchworm, 

Your Majesty? 
SI-LING-sHui-—It 

Almost as 


would, indeed, 


much as being an em- 


press She weeps again 
MOON FLOWER Dear Empress, 
please don’t ery I'll send the 


Tumblers away 


SI-LING-sHI--Don’t send them 
away Moon Flower It was not 
their fault It is only that I am 


homesick today. I miss my honor- 
able parents and the carefree days 
] kne Ww asa child 

While those on stave have been 
envrossed in the Empress, the Em- 
peror has entered, followed by two 
Lord lLumblers retire to one side 

EMPEROR What is this? Has 
someon displeased the Empress ; 


Your Majesty. 
No ore displeased We. 


SI-LING-sSHI- No 
EMPEROR Oh, then why are you 
weeping my deat 


SI-LING Hl risin and crossing 


lave o her back is toward the 
Emperor Please don't trouble 
yourself, my lord It is just that 
I am used to being busy If only 


there were something for me to do 


I would not have time to be lonely 


EMPEROR -W hat would you like 
to do S! | ne Shi? 
sI1-LING-sHi-—Well, at home I 


could dance, or spin, or help my 


honorable mothe 
EMPEROR Dancing is not digni- 
Spinning is 


There 


would he i ‘ indal if it bee iti 


fied for an empress 


something the servants do 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Oh, no, 
They must not be 


I Mmpress Use d her 


Hmanas nm common labor! 


own that the 


I am sure what you 


You Majesty 
Then try to be 


SI-LING-SHI 
Say IS true 
EMPEROR hap- 
py, won't you, beautiful one? He 
ks at Moon Fi é (ret your 
mustress some mice hot tea It will 
make her teel better \/ ni ver 
ivtste and exit | hold 


court now, but | will return soon 


must 


kmy r and attendants exit.) 
\/ n Flower nters and gives 
the kmf esi,a¢ 


Would you lke us to 
how you our latest act? 


Ko-Ko, 


sI-LING-sut- Not now 


Some other time She tartled 
ind looks intently into her cup.) 
Oh What is that? 

MOON FLOWER peering, likes 
into the cup) Oh, dear! It 


is Mi 


upon the 


worm that feeds 
mulberry leaves His 
house has fallen ints 
will get you a fresh cup She 
up.) 


. 
SS > 
yomething 18 


Si. the litth 


vour tea I 


makes a move t take the 


SI-LING-snt Wait 


happening to Mr. Si’s house 

Both rls watch Dancers and 
Tumblers come for a ier look at 
worm Conti { page 61) 
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A musical play based on the life and 


works of Hans Christian Andersen. 
Includes optional puppetry episode. 


MARCELLA RAWE 


Vrimary “cheol 


leacher of Musi 
loleda, Oregon 


( ptAmAC TES 


ANNOUNCER 


HANS CHHISTIAN ANDERSEN Danish schoolboy 

vase | School friends of Hans 

Axn 

ornen wove Puppeteers, Dancers, and Singers 

cms Dancers and Singers 

TAA Iwo im “The hinperor « New Clothes.” 

srecrarous including Carl, the litth bey who 
couldn't see the Lenperor'’s clothes 


HtLAL MAR The boy whe couldn't ale ep 
AL SHEL TSE VES 


PAPER DOLLS ee 
{ The Steadfast Tin Soldier 
TiN SOLDIERS } 


“PTTING 
The stage represents a echoolroom of Andersen 
day. There are exits left and right, rear and front 


Three plain, narrow tables, five or six feet long, are 
pleced across the center of the stage with stools in a 
row behind them These tables serve as « hool de shea, 
but during the course of the play serve aleo as the 
back of the puppet stage and later as a place for the 
Chorus to «it A large Danish flag is hung center 
back 
of books topped by «a emall globe are placed where 
The backdrops 
for the puppet interlude are folded or rolled on top 
of the tables, as flat as possible. A few books, a can 
die, and « quill pen with tte inkwell are on the right 


hand (actor's right) table 


bor atmosphere, “ small blac kboard and a ahve if 


they will not interfere with the action 


Hans Christian Andersen once 
Swan's Nest” for a 
likened Denmark 


swan'’s nest, in which, he said, had 


ANNOUNCER 
wrote an article called 1 hue 
Copenhas en newspaper He 
to an old 
fame would never die 
lycho Brahe the as 
Although 


he was a well-known writer at the time he com 


been born swans whose 
such as Canute the Dane, 


tronomer, and others world-famous 


posed the article, he was too unassuming a man 
to think of himself as one of these swans. Yet 
we know he sang the sweetest songs of all. That 
is why this play about Hans Christian Andersen 
is called “The Song of the Swan.” 

(As the curtains open, Hans sits de spondently 
at the table, neht, facing the audience, his head 
on his arms Alter a short time, Fred enter 
right rear. He starts across back of stage, see 
Hans, ops in ur prise, 
stands behind Hans, putting a 
shoulder 


and comes up and 


hand on Ais 


rraep Hans Christian! 
HANS (head up—startled)—Oh, hello, Fred 
rrep Whatever are you doing here in this 


ble ak schoolroom on a holiday? Why are n't you 


out with the rest, singing and dam ing ? 
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HANS (bitterly)—Singing? Dancing? It is 
better for me to stay where I am, for I can nei- 
ther sing nor dance 

rrep—Why, talking 
You're the sweetest singer in the school 
They didn’t think so at the Royal 
And 


They say I am too awkward to dance! 


what are you about? 
HANS 
Theatre 
ballet! 
What is 
PRED 


now I am dismissed from the 

there left for me to do? 

It is not 

who has been viven a 
Study hard and some 


Forget everything but study 
every boy in Denmark 
cholarship by the King! 
day you will be a great writer and your country 
will be proud of you 

HANS (dreaming I would like to make it 
Sometimes I wake at night and 


my head is full of the beautiful words of a play. 


proud of me! 


Then I get up and light my candle and write 
they fly away Pause.) 


so that | could be 


down the words before 
; 

jut I wish I were not so ugly 
after I write the play! 
littl 


the hero on the stawe 


sp iking ot play 


) 


FRED how is your 
sweetheart 

HANS (¢agerly)-You mean my little puppet, 
She is beautiful as a princess. I 
shall 
bookcase, returning with the 


right-hand side of the 
right. ar 1 kneel on a 


Phumbalina? 
will get her and you watch her dance. 
(He runs to the 
puppet He vs to the 
rivht-hand table actor 
stool so that he car e over the 
the puppet which he uspend antil its feet 
touch the floor of the stage in front of the ta- 
ble } You 
from the old toad and het 
picked up by a May bug 
She stayed there all summer with the butterflies 
and birds and litth Last night 
I thought of a wonderful ballet for them. Would 


, 


table and work 


remember when Thumbalina ran 
ugly son, she was 


and left in the wood. 
wood creatures 


you like to see it 
Scuffle at the door right rear, and murmur 
ole Enter Axel with several other boys. 
toward tables ) 


j 
They run down stage 
Wait for u 
for us too 

Lights out. Spotli 
tage around her. Boys take prearranged sta- 

tables to puppets. 
lled at each table and music 
Music Reference 1. 
smple or as elaborate as 
with puppets wall per- 
from the right side of 
time to the 
by the boys on stage and girl 


AXE! Thumbalina must dance 


ht on Thumbalina and 


and under work 
Backdrops are unre 
hbeoins for “Butterflies” —see 
The ballet may be a 
the children’s 
mit Thumbalina moves 
the stave to the left. in 
“Butterflies,” sun 


off stave who are 


tions on 


xX Perience 


music of 


vaiting to make their en- 
trance. She meets birds and butterflies which fly 
about her or light near her. She bows and turns, 
from the hands of one boy to the next 


Hans, table ‘ As 


passing 


as they lie, or sit, lhe on the 


the song ends and the lights go on, Fred is dis- 
covered holding the strines of Thumbalina. He 
is at the far left of the left-hand table and he 
jumps down and walks her offstage. See puppet 


directions at end of play If you do not want 
Io Use puppets, the fare effect can be obtained 


by using small children dancing, in costume, 
with or without background scenery 

(Enter Guls, right and left front.) 

rirnst oirat—So here is where we find our 


dancing parte rs! 

SECOND Girt We can always find them where 
Hans Christian and his puppets are performing 
Well, why not dance 


AXEI right here? 


(Boys who are to dance run and get partners, 
forming an elliptical ring at front of stage. Boys 
and Girls who are to be the singing chorus take 
seats on tables and stools which they bring to 
place in front of tables according to prearranged 
plan They sing Rosell ee Music 
Reference 2, after which run off stage 
rivht and left 

axeL— Now, Hans Christian, you owe the girls 
they you for 
taking their dancing partners away 

ALL—That’s right. Come on, Hans, a story! 
pleased Well then, what shall it be? 
A funny story to make you laugh or a sad story 


and dance 


dance? 


story That way may forgive 


HANS 


to make you cry? 
peaking the first phrase, half the 
A sad story! A funny story! 

HANS~— Well, what can I make of this? (He 
thinks and then bri I'll tell you a story 
that is both funny and sad, for who can tell 
how close te: to laughter? (Sing vith 
aid of chorus if necessary—to the tune of 
“London Bridge.” 


Once there was an emperor—emperor—emperor, 


ALI half 


iia ond 


Aten 


rs are 


Once there was an emperor, 

A vain old man, they say. 

He had 
every hour, 

He had a coat for every hour 

day. 


every hour— 


a coat tor every hour 


Of every single 

But when two strangers came to town-—came 

to town-—came to town, 

When two strangers came to town 

With cloth that none could see, 

Silly Ruler in his pride, put his glasses on and 
tried 

In vain to see. But still he cried, 

“Sew cloth, make clothes for me.” 


(While he is singing, the others make any 
necessary adjustment uch as moving tables or 
grou pins themselves out of the way of action 
that will follow 

HANS (continut? This is just the kind of 


‘On- 
to see this cloth and I will 


suit I need,” said the Emperor to himself 


ly wise men are able 
soon be able to tell the wise men among my 
courtiers fools Or nobody 
needs to know that even I find it difficult to see 
the cloth So he sent for 
the two swindlers and gave them a large sum of 
money to weave the cloth and make up a new 
suit of clothes for him. ‘They set up looms and 
pretended to weave far into the nicht and when 
ministers and the cloth 
they said it was beautiful, though they could see 
nothing At last the tailors approached the 
royal apartments of the Emperor with the fin- 


course 


from the 


very difficult indeed!” 


courtiers went to see 


ished garments and everyone waited breathless- 
ly to see them 
(Enter w | aul y 
his arms as if he were carryin 
left exit, knock, bou 


right front, each holding up 
They 
/ carry on 


if addre ssiri meone 


arment 
cross té low ar 
a conversation a just in- 


ide the door 
of Your 


FIRST TAILOR—The new garments 
Imperial Majesty (Shakes his hands in the 
au The coat! (Steps back to allow Second 


Tailor to come for ard.) 


SECOND TAILOR— The trousers 
The mantle 


The train 


(Steps hack.) 
FIRST TAILOR 
SECOND TAILOR 
Born (bowing low again)—We are gratified 
that Your Majesty is pleased 

First TAILOR—The garments are light as a 
spider's web If Your 


will help Your Majesty into the new garments 


Majesty is willing, we 


here before the long mirror 
(Both bu tle abi ut the 
to hold the clothes and 


le ft exit, prete ndin g 
Continued on page 80) 








3 Problems in Science 


Glenn O. Blough 
Wants to Discuss with You 


a middie-grade q~ are interested in 
science experiments, but they set them up 
so carelessly that they do not really prove 
anything. Would it be better for me to do 
the experiments? 


HY do you wish to do experiments, or to 


have pupils do them? Experiments are 
usually done to help solve a problem, to mak 
an idea real, to see that a s fact is really 


a method of 


ence 
so. An experiment is discovery 


The 


grow in ability to solve a problem, learn to look 


person who does an ¢ ‘pt riment should 


at a matter from every side, be careful not to 
jump to conclusions, withhold judement. look 
carefully, report accurately, and grow in inter 


est and appreciation for science and its method 
If you are the person in your class in most need 
of these skills and attitudes, 
perform the experiments. If your pupils are, 
then they should do them. In neither case will 
the attitudes skills be 
automatic 

The experimenter must understand hi 


then you should 


attaining of new and 


ut vals 


for experimenting and must intend to achieve 


them. The fact that your pupils are careles 
experimenters is sufficient reason for them to 
begin to clean up this situation under you 
guidance. This begins when pupils see that 


performing an experiment will help them find 


a desired answer. Sensing this, you may say 
“Can we think up an experiment that will help 
us find the answer?” or “Can we find such an 
experiment in a book?” ‘Then, the procedure 
for performing the experiment is either thought 
through or read, and the experiment is per- 
formed. It is done so carefully that the results 
will be dependable 
once and under different conditions 


“Exactly what do 


It is performed more than 


Finally, pupils are asked 
you think our experiment shows us?” Here wild 
Careful 


conclusions are ruled out 


is to be used. What desirable changes 


in the children’s behavior can this 


method help to produce? Having an 
swered this question, the entire pro- 
cedure is de signed to bring about Suc h hanwe s 
How can our primary grades get more real 
science experience from a walk? Our school 
is near a wildlife park. 

“inst of all, set definite science objectives for 
I the walk them. 
results as nearly as you can on the 


and intend to achieve 
Evaluate the 
One obvious 


How 


basis of the objectives you set up 
objective may be to solve the problem 
do animals and plants change as the seasons 
Naturally, such a problem cannot be 


written, il- 


change? 
solved by one walk. Also, records 
need to be kept, in order 
that 


comparisons can be made at some future time. 


lustrated, and dated 


to remember what has been observed so 
Careful preparation should be made for the 


walk so that all pupils (the one we shall de- 


cribe here is for eight year olds are informed 
about the purpose and have something to look 
for. The first trip may be taken for the purpose 
of looking only at plants, and before the trip, 
pupils may decide what different plants they 
may expect to see (grass, flowers in a garden, 
weeds, trees, shrubs, and so on They go on 
the trip to observe what seems to be happening 
an illustrated 


to these plants Upon returning, 


record is made. Some collected specimens may 
be attached to it. 

One month later the same trip may again be 
taken. The same plants will be observed to see 
the changes that have been occurring. A second 
illustrated experience record is made and com- 
pared with the first. It is still too soon to ar- 
rive at definite conclusions about the answer 


to this big problem 





thinking and accurate reporting are re- 
quired. Even after this procedure, it 
may be necessary to consult authorities 
—people with wider and greater expe- 
rience. Only after reading to check are 
they able to draw dependable conclu- 
sions, for most of the experiments done 
at the elementary schoo! level do not 


prove things. They cannot be done 
carefully enough nor on a scale suffi- 
ciently broad enough to prove They 


merely illustrate and help in the un- 
derstanding 

As long as experiments are done one 
after the other just as they happen to 
occur in the book, without relationship 
which pupils have raised, 
likely to be much growth 
attitude 


to problems 
there is not 
in scientific procedure and 
Experiments are not performed as one 
follows a recipe 

Teachers must first decide why 


a method of learning (experimentation) 


such 
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COUNSELOR 
of the MONTH 


year, a 


Fabian Bachrach 


A month later and again during the 
other trips are 
Records are 
story of the discoveries may be reread and com- 
final and 


pupils draw some conclusions about 


lew taken, observing the same 


plants made. Later th complete 


parisons noted \ record is made 
Hlow have 
plants in our me ivhborhood ch inged as the sca- 
sons changed? 

Other trips may be taken, to discover about 
animals through such planned procedure Pu- 
pils come to be more observing, tend to become 
more accurate im observing, are requined to be 
they 


they 


carelul about what have seen, 


withhold 


lected data over a long pe riod of time 


re porting 


must judgement until have col- 
gain @X- 
and in mak- 


They 


have 


perience in recording observations 


ing relerence to previous observations 


tend to achieve these goals because we 
planned that they do so 

In such an activity, there is plenty of oppor- 
tunity for pupils to plan how to solve the prob- 
lem and for them to see the in portance of the 
Such 


cience Ce 


things described in the previous paragraph 
a procedure may help you Hniprove 

periences that result from walks with children, 

In developing our new science curriculum, 
should we assign definite topics for each 
grade, or have the material flexible and 
based entirely on children's interests? 


7. most successiul of the elementary science 
programs provide for some continuity of 


science learnings and at the same time take 
children’s daily interests into account. The 
continuity is achieved through the use of text- 
books and an outline of material to be cove 


ered, whers ex- 


pected to adhere strictly to the course outline. 


In none of the programs are te 


It constitutes a guide. It insures that there is 


not too much re petition of the same science ex 
levels 


perien es at various grade It provides 


experiences from many of the fields of science 
astronomy, magnetism electricity plant ani- 
mals, and so on) so that the program will not 


be a narrow. limited one It makes it possible 


for tat h teacher to have Sore general knowl- 


teachers are doing, have 
vrade It in- 


cludes materials that the pupil 


edge of what other 
done, or will do, in their variou 
themselves 
might not have thought about studying 

On the other 


very important child-interest factor. ‘The 


hand, it does not neclect the 
texts 
and outlines have themselves been built on years 
of experiences with children and their interests 
Children are given a choice of « xperience with 
in the general framework Frequently, because 


of current happenings (Continued on page 49 


NEXT MONTH: Hannah M. Lindahl 


will discuss problems in social studies. 
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Co ae They are used by 


] 





They carry the mail 


Helicopters are used to . . . . . Prevent frost damage .. . . . Stock 
land .. . . + Harvest cherries . .. . . Round up cattle ..... 








the police 





They patrol rivers and harbors 


Sihershy Aircraft 


They do rescue work 


elicopters 





They 
transport 


soldiers 


a 


> 





streams with fish . . . . + Inspect power lines . ., 


° Survey 
Shuttle plane passengers . . . . « « Fix equipment on high buildings 





REMEDIAL 


SLOW LEARNERS 


INA MACNEILL 


Remedial Reading Teacher, 
Elementary Schools, 
Saugus, Massachusetts 


Miss Walsh helped me look 


through the Educational Screen 
READ pamphlet the Audio-Visual Mag- 
ING azine, the Audio-| Guide, the 
B n Univer y f n €ata ie 
1 tl hy f Britannica 
I ( y 


MOTIVATION 





! 


} 
rid 


We found that [re Een Lhopae 


Britannica Filn Im we 

ld obtain a film entitled Gray 
epared by Paul Witty 

the Educational Research staff 
i that D. ¢ Heath publishes 


lm-story book written by Arthur 


(;ates, Ernest Horn, and Celeste 


Vi ATH in Wwnportant d in th popped down the hole for Peardon, to accompany the filn The main of- 
, teach f ead | ryone kr he econd nd returned act the ind to re hee ol Encyclopaedia Britannica Films is in 
’ miplisl ! } ‘ tis to e | sctivitie Wilmette. [line but we wrote to their Massa- 
! } ter ly ris | ( it what sl | ld huse ition center and in a few days 
lew I find that | 1 ( t and thirty copies of the film 
mt c-hook lesson pial doe not a " W certalt ‘ ad (jet ir ¢ it torv book packa ed in one bow 
it in a response on the part of tl } hats ¢ | Wie " ewed the film and found it i 
to | I 1 he ' lear, t and within the scope of un 
! | ! t I ! ! au ‘ n low learners. The film-story 
I t ( entl ! | candi l ouct hooks proved to be excellent They have a high 
j } ‘ (akl ( ‘ but t le | with a low vocabulary load The 
! Sau | j ir the reader are stills from the film 
| I rit | I 1\ | il " i i tl I was wondering if the children’s 
» the ud We had see ( | bout Lome ol ibout squirrel nterest in the squirrel was still high, or if it had 
wow olten, but | é hye rT nd | | Would you been temporary When I gathered my littl 
child Te entratr } tter f ( | group to ether again, a real squirrel’s nest of 
} ' inprecedented VW 1 it si hat ti wt hud ome previous year, acort peanut and a real 
What that sau | bu that t ' ( hild ed tuffed” squirrel on a_ pedestal had beet 
| i lt I 'V sho brought 1} ere still interested and we 
Let itcl 1 final out | I! | 1 | | ind t it im the ird to see how the thing the 
} 1! hom tl ! | ! tt ! ut is b lit had progressed 
il | ! rst " vc We | ( sion on what we wanted to 
W pped d had | ‘ Audio-\ | Aid M Ma d out d what we thought we already knew 
I} j ! niper ] t! tre I \\ h hold ha posit A lsc ca I it it I let the irls and boys look at 
le ina ft ind brine them | kt ! the M | tts 1) i the fil t books and explained that we 
il tre At interval bis e } Education fi] libras ould read them after { 
RELATED ACTIVITIES 
Each of the following activities was carried on in connection Making a diorama of a squirrel in its natural habitat. 
with the squirrel study by some grade in one of the several schools Mounting photographs that were taken during the field trip 


where the film was shown 

Reading orally to new audiences from the film-story books 
Telling stories about squirrels; writing a group poem about them 
Going on a field trip to get close to real squirrels and feed them 
Drawing pictures for, and operating, a cardboard movie set-up. gifts to give Mother on Mother's Day 
Making cutouts and telling stories with the aid of a feltboard Making a picturebook on cloth, using or 
Originating a squirrel song and tape recording it outs of squirrels 
Dramatizing the life story of a squirrel 

Making a shadow box showing the four seasons of the year as they 
relate to a squirrel hanging by the arms, hopping. 
Making a wall panel depicting scenes from the film 
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Reading original stories to the children of other grades. 

Writing invitations to parents to come to school to see the dis 
plays and hear them read from the film-story books. 

Making pencil holders of cardboard with squirrel silhouettes for 


iginal drawings and cut- 


Making up a word game based on a squirrel's life story. 
Imitating squirrels as a physical education activity—climbing, 


Playing initial consonant game, using magazine cutouts. 











The experiments 





offered on this 
page will encourage you to work 
out others with your class. 








Herman Schneider 


Lecturer in Science Education, 


City College of New York 


SCIENCE is Simpler Than You Think 


POUR 
WATER 


Pea 











iC 
x 


ow does a steam engine work? How dor 
H water power make electricity? 
electricity make my electric train go? 
When questions like these pop up in you: 


How does 


classroom, your natural impulse is to give up in 


despair. Probably you have never even seen the 
insides ol a steam engine or | ydroelectric plant 
let alone understand how they work Yet your 
youngsters are fascinated by these complicated 
machines--and the questions they ask keep add 
ing to your inferiority complex about science 
Allow me to 


based upon i wrong 


illustrate by the 


suvvest that your cor le X 


whic h | can 


story ol |< Lony and the roc} 


assumption 


released during the baking process 


it reacts with an acid. 


cals will not react in a dry condition. 


place. 


enjoy eating owe their appetizing appeal to carbon dioxide gas 


All baking powders contain bicarbonate of soda (baking so- 
da). This chemical compound releases carbon dioxide gas when 
The acid substance in baking powder is 
usually either potassium acid tartrate (cream of tartar), potas- 
sium aluminum sulphate (alum), or tartaric acid 
lo prevent the possibility 
of a reaction occurring in a can of baking powder, some inactive 
material such as starch is added to keep the powder dry. 

When the baking powder is mixed with the wet dough or bat- 
ter, it dissolves in the wetness, and a chemical reaction takes 
The acid substance reacts with the bicarbonate of soda 
and releases carbon dioxide gas, causing the dough to rise. 


4 (Classroom Experiment 


Johnny, son ol a geology professor, came home 
one day with a bag full of rocks and a mind full 
“Mommy,” he demanded, “how 
were rocks made?” 

“Well—er—I think I urderstand something 
about it,” said Mommy, “but Daddy knows a 
Why don’t you ask him?” 

“But, Mommy, I don’t want to know that 
much!” 

Your own group of Johnnies and Joans don’t 
want to know that much either. 
tions about seemingly complicated things don’t 


of curiosity 


lot more 


Their ques- 


call for complicated answers, but rather for first- 
You, although you 
lack an engineering degree, are better qualified 
than you think for this kind of explanation. 
To prove my point, let’s consider the ques- 
tions at the beginning of this article 
ill questions about power machines, otherwise 


time-around examination. 


These are 
known by the elegant name of prime movers, 
Even though such machines seem fantastically 
complicated, they can all be understood on a 
lirst-time-around basis by any child who can 
understand how a pin wheel works. So let's 
begin by making a pin wheel 

Cut a 22” 


a milk carton and draw two di- 


Wind can make a wheel turn 
qjuare out ol 
agonals across it. Cut along these lines to with- 
in 1” of the center. Bend up every other corner 
to make four blades Through the center insert 
a small pencil that has been sharpened at both 
ends. Hold the pencil lightly between thumb 
and forefinger, with the bent-up blades pointing 
toward you, and blow. Behold, the wheel turns! 


The wind (movine air) has made the wheel 


—CHEMICALS around the Home - Vi il HENRY GOULD Prolessor of Science, State University Teachers College, Brockport, N.Y.™ 


BAKING POWDER 


Those light, delicious biscuits, cookies, and cakes that you = a ty 
oe 


CONTROL 


LIGHTED ( 
MATCH ~ 


’ econ | 
BAKING SODA 
+ NX 


| TEASPOONFUL 
CREAM of TARTAR 


These chemi- 


wood matches. 


water to the mixture. 





of cream of tartar, one glass tumbler, a little water, and a few 


Place the baking soda and the cream of tartar in the glass. 
Does any reaction occur? 
Does it continue to burn? 
Note the rapid bubbling that takes place 
Hold a lighted match inside the tumbler The 


turn, If we could hitch up the shaft (the pen- 
cil) to some tiny machine, we could turn that 
machine by wind power. 

lake the little 
pin wheel to a near-by faucet If your class- 


Water can make a wheel turn 


1 basin and a 
Allow a stream of water to 
biades at one side and you will see 


room lacks running water, use 
pitcher of water 
strike the 
that moving water can turn a wheel. If the pen- 
cil shaft could be hitched to a littl machine, 
it would run the saw. 
As a matter of fact, let’s do just that Let’s 
make a super-deluxe water wheel that spins a 
made of 
You wiil need two quart milk care 


such as a tiny buzz saw 


miniature buzz saw (a harmless one 
cardboard 
tons rinsed in cold water, two pen ils, two 
spools, some rubber bands and a stapler, Pa- 
per clips or fasteners can be substituted for the 
stapler, but the result will not be as glamorous, 

Cut two milk-carton circles, each 24" in di- 
Cut four strips 2” x 24". Fold each 
Staple the four fold 


ed strips between the circles 


ameter 
into a square U or trough 
Then push a 
sharpened pencil through the centers This is 
(See left side of drawing.) 
The drawing shows the 
bled and hitched to a 


Please note that the holes in the milk carton (in 


the water wheel 

water wheel assem- 
cardboard huzz saw 
which the pencils turn) should be large enough 
for a loose, easy-turning fit The belt between 
the two spools is made of several strips of rub- 
ber bands, tied together, or of one long rubber 


The belt should not bind 


This water wheel 


band 
in ¢ xample of how water 


power Was used W Continued n pave HD) 


DEMONSTRATION 


FLAME C % | 
EXTINGUISHED. 


y/ y 





| TEASPOONFU | 
BAKING SODA . | 
+ 


| TEASPOONFUL oan 
CREAM of TARTAR _ 


WATER — 


Hold a light« d match inside the glans 
Now add one or two teaspoonfuls of 


flame is extin- 


To demonstrate the action of baking powder, you will need 
only one teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda, one teaspoonful 


guished by the carbon dioxide gas which was released by the 
interaction of the baking soda and the cream of tartar in the 
presence of water. 
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EASTERN 


Tun studying these eastern states New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsy! 
ania, and Maryland—the children will learn 


about the historical background of our [ nited 


States, and reasons for the 


country’s industrial 
development 
Just A’ 


mineral content 


probe the earth cre 


sc perritiats 


about before actually starting 
production so the teacher needs to test pupil 
knowledge before proceeding with a unit If 
you asked them to name the capitals and two 
other cities of these states, some rivers, and 
wome products, the re sults might be 
cities in Delaware and Maryland 
New York City 


getting the 


silence for 
unless you'r 
Philadelphia, and 
credit a capitals of New 
York and Maryland 
clear this up a long pause alter the 
a look of defeat after Pennsyl 


a neighbor 
Baltimore 
Pennsylvania a map will 


Hudson 
River is named 
vania’s coal is mentioned, And there you are 
practi ally the sur total of their knowledge, « 
cept that child 


Niawara Falls in New 


may remind you about 


Yor 


some 


Obiectives for the Teacher 


|. Help pupils realize this area was the birt! 
place of our federal government 
2 Deve lop pride in our country, and greater 


appreciation for the Declaration of Independ 


ence, the Constitution, and the flag 


+. Recownize the contributions of 


industrial 
each state 

+. Understand some of the problems connect 
ed with thousands of people living close to 
wether 

5. Appreciate the factory worker's depend 
rnceer on a regular pay check 

6. Be aware of improvements made in wages 
hours, and safety regulations during the last 200 


years, and know why and how unions exist 


Histertieal Background 


The «ce velopment of these states began in 
1609 when Henry Hudson discovered the 
The Dutch settled Fort Orange 
New New York 


rivet 


named for him 


Albany and 


Ainsterdam 


City) in 1625 Peter Minuit purchased Man 
hattan Island from the Indians for a few trin 
kets and Peter Stuyvesant, a later governor 


surrendered to the Engiish in 1664. As the Duke 
of York's New Amsterdam 


property, became 


New York The Enelish also claimed land 
across the Hudson Rivet The Isle of Jersey 


governed by Sir George Carteret, part-owner of 
this new land accounts for New Jersey's rari 
It remained a royal province under the English 
kinw from 1702 to 1776 

Catholi« 
Georwe Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, to ac- 


persecution in Eneland caused 
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Our Country, Yesterday and Today 






STATES 


Warian I Owen 


cept the king's gift of 6 million acres north of 
When death claimed the first Lord 


his son Leonard agreed to govern a 


\ irviniia 
sJaltimore 
group of settlers in America while his brother 
Cecil stayed in England to protect their inter- 
ests. The Calverts selected people with various 
trades and skills, to avoid the mistakes made in 
Virginia. When 1634, 
they found the and willing to 
sell their land 
ever, they showed the white man how to plant 


the settlers arrived in 
Indians friendly 


Before moving westward, how 


and harvest corn and tobacco 

The Quakers received land in America when 
the king paid his debt in land instead of money 
to William Penn’s father 
1682, Penn decided that other people should be 


Soon after arrival in 
invited to America. He was probably the coun- 
try’s first advertising man because of the pam 


phlets he sent to European countries describing 


the opportunities in Penn’s Woods a larger 
tract than the king ruled at home 
In 1631, the Dutch settled near the present 


Lewes, Delaware, but an Indian massacre ended 
1658, the Swedes came to 
Christina (Wilmington This New Sweden fell 
to the Dutch in 1655, to the English and the 
Duke of York in 1664, and to William Penn in 


1682 by a transfer from the Duke 


this venture In 


From Colontes te States 


Three rulings by Kine George IIT caused the 
colonists to rebel the requirement to buy 
everything needed from England: the Stamp 


Act of 1765: the tax on tea The fight for 
freedom began in 1775 

Representatives from the colonies met in 
Philadelphia to draw up the Declaration of 
Independence. News of its adoption on July 4, 
ringing the bell in the 


Bell has been a 


1776. was broadcast by 


tower Ever since, the Liberty 
syinbol of freedom 

A Constitution was written, and accepted by 
the new states after ten amendments were add 


We are 


still governed by the same Constitution with the 


ed to satisfy their individual requests 


iddition of only twelve amendments to meet 


the needs of changing times. George Washington 
president in ceremonies at 


1789 


became the first 


New York, on April 30 


A Treasure Chest of Facts 


From New Yerk 
|. From a small Dutch settlement. New York 
State has grown to 62 counties with 15 million 
people There 
into New York City’s five 
2. The Er 


speeches and booming cannons 


and 20 


are 8 million people crowded 
boroughs 

Canal opened in 1825 with 
It took | hour 
news to travel 


minutes for the from 


A Series of Instructor 


Upper Grade Units 


Lake Erie to New York City as men fired the 
cannons placed along the route within sound 
of each other. 

}. The canal helped to build Buffalo into a 
large city 


which is now the country’s leading 


milling center. Elevators and mills were built 
when the canal could not handle all the grain 
coming from the Great Lakes states. It was 
widened and deepened in 1907, and the name 
changed to New York State Barge Canal 

+. It takes an expert crew to take a barge 
loaded with 700 


gasoline through a 45-ft. wide lock on the Barge 


to 800 thousand gallons of 
Canal with only a 3” clearance on each side. 
There are 57 locks across the state 

5. The U.S. government is cooperating with 
Canada to build the St 


Power project 


Lawre nce Seaway and 
he hydroelectric plant will be 
on Barnhardt Island between Massena, New 
York, and Cornwall, Ontario 

6. New York City water is piped from Cro- 
ton, Catskill, and 


tance ol 


Delaware watersheds, a dis- 
125 miles in some instances. 

7. The turning point of the American Revo- 
British surrendered to 


lution came when the 


General Burgoyne at Saratoga, now a National 
Historical Park 

8. In 1807, Inventor Robert Fulton made the 
150-mile trip from New York to Albany in 32 
The 
same year, a factory at Troy began making 
nails. 


hours with his steamboat, the “Clermont.” 


9. Four native sons have been presidents of 
the United States: Martin Van Buren, Millard 
Fillmore, Theodore Roosevelt, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt 

10. Baseball 
1839 


the memory of this occasion, and honors each 


originated at Cooperstown in 


Now a Baseball Hal! of Fame preserves 


year’s best players 

11. Household and glass of all 
kinds is made at the Corning Glass Center. The 
200-inch telescope disc at Mt. Palomar Ob- 
servatory in California was made here. 

12. The Mormon Church near Pal- 
myra when Joseph Smith found the gold plates, 
on Mount which the Book of 
Vormon was based 

13. The first chapter of the American Red 
Cross was formed at Dansville by Clara Barton 


industrial 


began 


Cumorah, on 


75 years ago 

14. ‘Taughannock Falls (215 ft.). near Ithaca 
are the highest east of the Rocky Mountains 

15. Ocean tides are noticeable at Troy. 150 
miles from the mouth of the Hudson River 

16. According to Washington Irvine’s The 
Legend of Sleepy Contiaued on page 90) 


Next Month: Southeast States 
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# will probably be telling your class about 
Hans Christian Andersen, the dreamer who made 
good with his wonderful fairy tales. Born on 
April 2, one hundred fifty-one years ago, he is 
dear to children today and will be as long as 
"The Ugly Duckling,” “The Little Match Girl,” 
and “The Brave Tin Soldier’ are read and reread. 


Spring can be introduced early into your class- 
room by placing cuttings of pussy-willow, lilac, 
and fruit-tree buds in water to force them. To 
hasten the process of their flowering, sprinkle 
them at least once a day with tepid water. As 
they grow roots and blossom, you can lead into 
the care that plants, flowers, and shrubs need. 


For quicker results when teaching elementary pu- 
pils to read music, try centering their attention 
on the melody line and away from the words. 
Teach eighths as “running” notes, quarters as 
“walking” notes, halves as “white ladies who 
step on 1 and curtsy on 2, and wholes as “snails” 
who step on 1 and tap on 2, 3, 4. Then have the 
class watch the notes and listen to your feet run, 
walk, step and curtsy, or step and tap, as the 
notes indicate, while you sing. Then ask the class 
to tap out the rhythm with their hands. Many of 
them will notice the rise and fall of the melody 
line, which will enable them to sing independent- 
ly at the first try 


Are you acquainted with Ralph C. Preston's book 
Teaching Social Studies in the Elementary School 
(Rinehart & Co., Inc.; 1950)? The author explains 
the aims of a well rounded social studies program 
and suggests practical methods and materials 
which will “develop social concepts that are vivid 
and true to life.” 


Do you keep a4 box of swatches in your primary 
room for the children to feel, and do you en- 
courage their teiling what the ‘feel’ makes them 
think of? The originality they show when you 
provide the motivation may py tony you. Silk, 
foil, sandpaper, fur—there is a long list of ma- 
terials easily available. 


al 


A game for fun with younger children is Pin the 
Ears on the Rabbit. Each class could work out 
their own rabbit, be it just a head or the whole 
bunny. Another variety of this game, which the 
children can be encouraged to make for them- 
selves, is modeling a life-size rabbit and throwing 
fruit-jar rings over the ears. 


There are many recipet for modeling materials 
besides clay. Soak a roll of toilet tissue in water, 
first removing the core. Drain through a colander 
and squeeze as dry as you can with ae hands. 
Then use two parts of this papier-mache with one 

art of flour, Lightweight open can be made 
7 mixing sawdust with paperhanger's paste and 
a little water. Still another recipe is to take 2 
cups of flour, | cup of salt, !/) cup of water, and 
a few alum crystals, and mix together until it 
can be molded. 


Teachers in the upper grades might find the Teen 
Age Book Club a boon for the avid readers in 
their classes. The club offers a wide variety of 
teen-age pocket-size books at 25 to 35 cents in 
the Junior Division. If you are interested, write 
to the club at 33 West 42nd Street, New York, 
N.Y., for information. 


For an art lesson in design have each child print 
his name, using different colored crayons for 
the letters, but making a design by having one 
color recur at regularly spaced intervals. Then 
go over the whole paper with a paint wash of a 
contrasting color. 
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Pan-American Day affords you an opportunity to 
encourage neighborliness. Why not start with a 
discussion of what it means to be a good neigh- 
bor right in your classroom? Kindness, like a stone 
thrown in water, starts circles going out from 
the warm center of our hearts to encircle ones 
“different” from us. 


> 


Every child is interested in the moon, the stars 
and the planets if you will make your introduc- 
tion to this subject simple enough for him to un- 
derstand. A flannel board can be a great help, 
for you can move the objects in the direction 
they should go. 


Have you ever used newspapers in these ways? 
The children can underline names of places, per- 
sons, or things; or verbs; or words they have had 
in spelling; or two words that rhyme; or they 
might list words they do not understand in order 
to look them up in the dictionary. 


by 





for April 


Sponge painting at the blackboard with water is 
a simple way to get young children to express the 
natural art each one has within himself. Provide 
coffee cans of water and pieces of inexpensive 
sponge. Caution the children to squeere out the 
sponge enough so that it won't drip. Use the 
cut side of the wet sponge fo make the pictures. 
They will show plainly for a few minutes; then 
dry and disappear—then it is fun to make another. 


Have you had a Mother Goose tree in your 
kindergarten? Set up a large branch with many 
twigs. Then hang from strings on each twig either 
colored pictures which the children draw and cut, 
or colored pictures cut from old nursery-rhyme 
books. Have each child repeat the rhyme as he 
hangs his picture—spider, three kittens, pump- 
kin, and so on. The pictures may be taken down, 
scrambled, and rehung another day, giving all 
the children practice in saying the rhymes. 


Have you ever thought of using toys as equipment 
for a learning experience in science? A balloon 
inflated and released shows jet propulsion. A 
small plastic grasshopper mounted on a suction 
cup demonstrates the effect of air pressure when 
the cup is released. For experiments involvin 
air there is a small pipe that, when blown, pie 
a little parachuted figure floating through the 
air. To observe centrifugal force at work, there 
is a plastic ring that holds a marble in its grooved 
edge when it is whirled. 


—— 


The last week in April is United States and Can- 
ada Good Will Week. Stir up enthusiasm in your 
class by letting the children have a treasure 
hunt for materials, and make a bulletin board to 
feature Canada and our happy relationship with 
our neighbor country. 


Hearing is closely related to reading. How fre- 
quently do you provide experiences in the area 


Ideas for teachers, old and 
new — substitutes too, by 


. Shae ul. 


of sound? Can your children discriminate be- 
tween a shaker, an egg beater, a bell, a chime, a 
gong, and other sounds? Let them tie two spoons 
together with string about three inches apart and 
then clash the spoons together. Now wrap the 
ends of the string around the index fingers and, 
holding fingers in ears, clash spoons together 
again and note the difference in sound. 


Second- and third-graders will enjoy playing Op- 
posites. Pass out word cards to half the chil- 
dren in a reading group, and to the other half 
cards with the words that are opposite in mean- 
ing. The children in the first group in turn call 
for the antonyms of their words, and the chil- 
dren in the second group pair off correctly with 
the first group. 


Could you use a few suggestions to aid you in 
helping your pupils to think more creatively? 
When you finish reading them a story, suggest 
that they retell it from the point of view of a 
different character than the one the author used. 
After they have talked about a character, have 
them tell further adventures that might happen 
to him. Read a story halfway and have the class 
make up an ending. 


If you can plan a field trip to a wood, park, or 
greenhouse in your vicinity to observe the likes 
and differences in growing things, your children's 
powers of observation will sharpen. Later they 
can find in nursery catalogues, garden magazines, 
or science books, plants they saw on their trip. 
Have them make posters of plants in the locality, 
showing the buds, flower, leaves, and seeds of 
each particular type. 


> 


Primary children will enjoy the game called Lit- 
tle Lost Duck. One child, chosen to be Mother 
Duck, leaves the room. The other children, |it- 
tle ducks, sit at their tables with heads down 
so that only their eyes show above their folded 
arms. One child is chosen to be a “lost duck.” 
When the mother comes back, the lost duck calls, 
“Quack, quack.” Mother Duck tries to guess 
who called by the voice. If she guesses correctly 
she chooses the next Mother Duck. 
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CATCH A MOUSIE 


Cut four pieces of scrap wood 
about 9” x 24%" x %”. Cut another 
1” x 9” x %”. Nail the four pieces 
together so they make the sides of a 
box. Then nail the smaller piece 
across the top for the handle. This is 
the catcher. 

Cut 2” sections of doweling or 
old pencils, or use corks or any small 
pieces of wood. Tie each with a 20° 
string. These are mousies. 

To play the game, one player has 
the catcher. The others each have a 
mousie on a string. The players set 
their mousies in a 9” circle, holding 
the other end of the string. The 
player with the catcher holds it 12” 
above the mousies. When he calls 
“Trap,” he brings it down quickly 
to try to catch them, while the play- 
ers try to pull them away. 

After five turns, someone else be- 
comes catcher. The winners are the 
one catching the most mousies and 
the mousie caught the least number 
of times. Grace Gannon 


HEN AND FARMER GAME 


One child acts as the “hen” and 
another the “farmer.”’ The others 
stand in a circle, in pairs facing each 
other. Each pair then joins hands to 
make a “‘nest.”’ 

The farmer begins to chase his 
lost hen around the outside of the 
circle while everyone sings, to the 
tune of “Mulberry Bush,” 

Around and around I chase my hen, 
Chase my hen, chase my hen, 
Around and around I chase my hen, 
And someday I will catch her! 

When the song stops—it is fun to 
stop suddenly right in the middle of 
a sentence or even a word—the hen 
runs into a nest and is safe. She can- 
not do this, however, until the music 
stops. When the hen does get into the 
nest, the one whom she faces becomes 
the new hen. If the farmer catches 
the hen before the music stops and 
she gets in a nest, the two change 
places. Anobel Armour 


APRIL PUZZLE 


Add the number of feet on a frog, 
To the number of tails on a dog. 

To this sum add the lives of a cat, 
Subtract a dozen just like that! 
Divide the remainder by two, 

To get a date that means fun for 


you. 
It’s a time for playing tricks at 
school, 
And a time for shouting, “April 


What’s the date? 


9? 
. 


Rosalie W. Doss 


RED, ORANGE, YELLOW, ... 


Fill in each blank below with the 
correct color. Use the right color 
crayon to write in each blank. 





1. Little —— Ridinghood. 

2. Anne of ———— Gables. 

3. —————bells of Scotland. 

4. Alice Gown. 

5. How ———— Was My Valley. 

6. ——— Rose of Texas. 

P. stone National Park. 

8. Little Boy ————-, Come blow 


L. A. Barrett 


your horn. 


He Came from Another Land—ENRICO FERMI, 1901-1954 


» ENRICO FERM/, THE LEADING EXPERIMENTER 
iN ATOMIC ENERGY WAS BORN IN ROME ITALY. 
By THE TIME HE WAS THIRTEEN HE WAS READING 

EVERY MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS BOOK ME COULD FIND. 













BECAUSE HE DID NOT 
LIKE THE [TAL/IAN 
FASCIST RULE, FERMI 
ANO WIS FAMILY CAME 
7O THE US. /M /939 















DECEMBER 2 1942 /3 CALLED 
THE “BIRTHDAY OF THE ATOMIC 
\ AGE." ON THAT QAY UNDER THE , 
STADIMM AT THE 
OF CHICAGO, FERM/ TURNED 
ON THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL 
NUCL EAR-ENERGY MACHINE, 


aet #, 





GIRLS and BOYS 


A NEW KIND OF RABBIT 





Here is a cute rabbit favor, a win- 
dow hanging, or a curtain pull, made 
from “odds ’n’ ends!”’ Iron three pa- 
per reinforcements gently between 
two wax paper circles for the eyes 
and mouth. Glue the circles to one 
rubber jar ring. Then glue ir place 
two pipe-cleaner ears and white 
whiskers. Finally glue another ring 
on top to cover the ends. Punch holes 
for hanging. 

A row of these bunnies will deco- 
rate the room. Agnes Choate Wonson 





IN 19398, WHEN ONLY 37 HE WAS 
GIVEN A NOBEL PRIZE (OR WORK 
ME HAD DONE ON THE ATOM. 





WVERSITY 





+ DURING WORLD WAR IT HE WORKEDAT 





1405 ALAMOS MEW MEXICO Alk ATER 
CONTINUE 0 EXPERIMENTING IKK « AiO 
? WE HAS BEEN CALLED "THE WAP) 


OUTSTANDING NUCLEAR PH ¥SHC/ST" 
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Cooks Coren 


| can string beans 
2 medium potatoes 
4 tb. bacon 

1 small onion 

| cup water 





PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH BEANS 


Dice the bacon in small pieces and brown. Peel and 
cut the potatoes in small pieces. Chop the onion. Put 
the beans( not drained), potatoes, bacon, onion, and 
water in a saucepan and season with a little salt. Cook 


until the potatoes are done. 








EASTER CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
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ACROSS 


1. Easter animal 
7. Use this to tie a package 
9. President before Eisenhower 
Ll. Poetic for “even” 
12. Towards 
15. Some 
17. Baby sheep 
19. We do this to eggs at Easter 





The Riddle Box 


What is the 
end of everything? 


- 
Why couldn't anyone play cards 
on Noah's ark? 
> 
What would happen if a girl ewal- 
lowed her spoon? 
> 
I may not be so handsome, 
With a face round as the moon, 

But my hands are never idle 
Through morning, night, and noon, 
> 

Who earns his living without do- 
ing a day's work? 
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20. Girl’s name 

21. As 

23. We should always do this 

24. Copycat 

27. Something we color at Easter 
29. Spring festival this month 
32. Don’t stub this 

33. Thing 

34. There’s water all around this 


DOWN 


2. Past time of “eat’”’ 

3. Something good to eat 

4. A pet rabbit is called this 

5. Lam (short form) 

6. Make lace 

8. Not smart 

10. Opposite of “yes” 

13. Bright vegetables 
14. Something to hold Easter eggs 
16. Biblical word for “you” 
17. Biblical name 

18. Fifth month of the year 
22. Worry 
24. How old you are 
25. Added to the end of a letter 
26. This is found in a mine 
28. Do this on a green light 
30. The way a Spaniard says ‘Yes’ 
31. Elevated railroad (abbr.) 

Lucy Hamilton 


EASTER EGG CARD 


From construction paper in a 
spring color, cut a_ postcard-size 
card, 344” x 54%”. Cut an oval pat- 
tern for an egg, about 3” long, out 
of newspaper. Pin your egg pattern 
to a scrap of bright cloth and cut out 
the egg. Paste the cloth egg in the 
center of your card and with cray- 
ons, draw a nest and print the words 
“Happy Easter.” Rosalie W. Doss 


ANSWERS TO QUIZZES 
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NOTES FROM Aunt Grace 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

Some of you may be wondering 
about Lucifer—he seems to be com- 
pletely recovered from his accident 
and is his old self again. In fact, he’s 
more mischievous than ever! What 
pranks he plays! 

Poor Lucifer! He has been mut- 
tering and grumbling about the fact 
that this year Easter and April Fool’s 
Day fall on the same day (April 1, 
of course). He thinks that it’s bound 
to spoil the April Fool fun, and wiskes 
that someone had suggested that 
April Fool’s Day be changed to Mon- 
day, April 2, this year. The scamp— 
he tells me that Easter morning he 
plans to hide Agnes’ new bonnet. I 
can just imagine what a commotion 
that will cause! Lucifer has confided 
to me though that he won’t keep 
Agnes in a “dither” too long—that 
would be a mean trick. 

Agnes has been spending a great 
deal of time in designing her hat, for 
this year she decided to make her 
own. So far it’s a deep dark secret, 
and she’s keeping her plans and ma- 
terials locked in my bottom desk 
at home. I don’t know just when the 
unveiling will be but the rest of us 
are looking forward to it eagerly. 

By the way, do you know whose 
birthday falls on April 2? He was 
a famous storyteller and author, 
and I’m sure you have heard and 
read many of his stories. He had a 
wonderful imagination and his sto- 
ries are very fanciful. You may have 
seen the recent movie about him or 
know some of the songs from the 
movie. A very funny actor took the 
part of the famous man. See if you 
can find out or guess this man’s 
name. For those of you who are un- 
able to find the answer—I’Il tell you 
in next month’s column. 

Marshmallow just asked me to re- 
mind you that it’s nearly garden 
time. About this time of year he 
starts thinking about delicious fresh 
vegetables. 

See you in another month. 

Affectionately, 


Fact Grae 





We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more is paid 
for each item that is used except 
riddles, for which one dollar each 
is paid. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

















Teachers’ 


Hee 


ARTICLES for this department should not exceed 
prefer them typed, double spaced, each « 


sheet. Put your 
photograph or sampie 
Tue INstTRucToR 


sonal 


We will pay three dollars 
1 an additional dollar for a photograph or a drawing 


name and 
Address 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned 


00 words. We 
n a separate 8%” x 11” 
address on each sheet and on every 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another ( lub 


Items except sca 


not heard from in six months should be considered rejected 


upon publication for each article used 


Keep your contributions coming! 


ne 


CLAY EGGS 


lie Easter, a discussion of 
where we get eggs, how they 


look, their color, use, and valu 
helps to develop interest in the sub 
ject of eggs. Usually, everyone 
wants to model clay eggs so there is 


f the finished 


products. After the eggs have been 


always a surplus 


modeled and dried they may be 
painted to suit the individual taste 
Egg cartons are easily secured, and 
two or three dozen of the best eggs 
can be added to your devices a 
good teaching aids 

This simple activity is invaluable 


The child read 


ily sees how many eggs make a half 


when playing store 


dozen and a dozen. In counting and 
in teaching number facts they are 


very useful ROSE LEARY LOV! 


GREETING-CARD TILES 


S' Lect a large used greeting 
card, preferably square and 
paper—slick 


made of fairly heavy 


possible Separate the 


back. As 


piece of corrugated paper from the 


paper, if 
front and filler, use a 
bottom of a grocery carton wher 


it has two thicknesses glued to 


gether. Cut it to the exact size of 
your card, using a ruler to make 
guide lines 
Place the picture side on top of 
the corrugated paper and the plain 
with any writing on 
Bind the 


transparent gummed tape or colored 


side under it 


the inside edges with 


binding. This is a 


MABEL C. 


passe-partout 


nice Easter gift OLSON 


CLASS PHOTOGRAPHS 


ARENTS are always interested in 
knowing the names of the chil 
dren in their child’s class in school 
and so I hectographed the names of 
the children on the back of the 


nother 
Club 


followed 


their 


name for the first link 
by the numbered strips in 
proper Each child 


links showed the correct sequence 


order whose 
took his strip to the display board 
and tacked it there 


The same used 


procedure was 
when counting by 2’s. Two colors 
of paper strips were introduced, By 
having all even numbers the same 
color, when they were linked in the 
right order, the “every-other-one”’ 


idea was evident RUTH SEYMOUR 





soft cotton for clouds. 


2. Cut onion bulb _ 
shape, and col- 
or brown. 


bulb. 








A SCIENCE TEACHING AID 
TO ILLUSTRATE THE GROWTH PROCESS 


1. with crayon or construction paper di- 
vide background into brown earth and 
blue sky. Add yellow disk for sun and 


3. Cut 


4, With gummed tape, attach 
frayed rope at root end of 


Make a slit in earth to fit bulb. Insert bulb 
with roots into earth, showing the leaves 
growing toward sun. Bulb may be raised and 
removed to reveal roots. 





leaves from 
green construction 
paper; paste them 
at top of bulb. 





LILLIAN KOSLOVER 








class group picture, along with the 


date and the teacher’s name. When 
the child is older, the 


refresh his memories of that 


names will 
par- 


tM ular . lass The hec tographing 18 


easy to do and it adds much to the 
enjoyment of the annual class pic- 


ture RUBY SWICKARD 


COUNTING CHAINS 


Ne of our early counting expe 
O riences most happily received 
by the children was making chains 
All the first-wraders were given 
eleven strips of white paper about 
” x 8”. Simultaneously each child 
wrote his name on a strip and laid 
Then they 


merals from | to 10, one on each of 


When making the 


it aside wrote the nu- 


the other strips 


chain they were told to put the 


PIE-PLATE PLAQUES 


metallic-framed pu 


A PAIR of 
tures is an attractive Easter 


gilt The 


be as varied and 


subjects portrayed will 
unusual as the 
discarded greeting cards used 

lightweight alu 


v0 
Procure two 8 


minum pie plates, preferably the 
kind 


Pierce each plate at its center with 
First 


marked off into sixteenths 


the points of ordinary scissor 


cut the botton nto halve quarters, 


and finally ixteenth lhen con- 
tinue cutting each division up the 
sides ol the plate to the rig When 
turn 


the pan upside down and curl each 


all the cutting has been done 


sixteenth with a metal hair curler 
or a pencil toward the rum going 
counterclockwise 

Place the frame over the picture 


which has already been pasted on a 
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suitable background and cardboard 
backing 


Curls may be 


ind staple them together 
rolled back slightly 
room for the 


to proy ce staples 


and rerolled to hide them from view 


Attach a hanger on the back of each 


plaque SISTER M. ALEXANDRA 


ARITHMETIC GAME 


Six-yveal olds in 


M* CLASS ol 
Scotland play a gammy 


when 
they do mental arithmetic—2 t, 
8 t, and so on. I quickly “shoot” 
questions at ear h child, and anyone 


nving a wrony answer goes to stand 


be sick miy cle sk 


bers are called upon to ask sim liar 


Lhe mn ¢ lass mcm 


questions of the children who are 
standing in line Fach quesviencr 
Savs aA que tionee’s” nar first 


asks a simple problem to which 
he himself must know the answer 
ind tells the child selected whether 
his answer ws correct or not thus 
child thre 
turn to his seat 


Thi Attic l 
the class 


giving the chance to re 
much enjoyed by 
for it makes the pupils ea 
ger to attain accuracy in adding 
and subtracting 


As we in Scotland begin formal 


work earlier than teachers in the 
US this ware would possibly he 
more suited to third- or fourth 
graders SOBEL ¢ rEWART 


FRIENDSHIP CLUB 

ris my beliet that the most im 

| portant phase of a teacher's 
work parti ularly in the early year 

is helping her children to develop 
When I realized that se 


eral of my pupils did not live neat 


ae ially 


any of thew classmate the spark 
of a triendship club was kindled 

Three choser f ich 
weck to join the Then they 


ve ral chil 


children are 
i lub 


give me the names of 


dren whom they would like to know 
better. I steer therm toward two or 
them 


three from this group, givin 


their addresses and phone numbers 


and urging them to call and invite 


their homes | 


withdrawn child 


these children to 
have teamed the 
with the aggressive 
ocial butter! the n 
with the 
The outcome has 


children nave 


than any 


the unpopular 
with the 
chievou eriou 

been mest 
rratilying 1 hese 
given to each other more 
prepared le On could ever accom 


plish There is no lonely child 


I cla ri Poyiiti cA } 


STENCIL-PAINTING TIP 


munt trom creepin 


es that 
under nuit 


vab with a small | 


tenci sation 
| se a cotton 
of paint on it, and th 
not be so dripp Young childres 
will enjoy printing with the ih 


too. LUCILE KOKI 
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This 196-Page 





VACATION 
; GUIDE 
To 


NEW YORK STATE 


1 thrilling preview " 


offers 


of what your 1956 vacation | 


can be... helps you plan your P 
holiday to make the > 


hour! 


Magnificently illustrated 4 


of full-color photo 


most of 


every oxcitily 


with score 
graphs, drawings and map 
data the ’ 


Gives complete on 


Empire Stat 15 famous Va 


including 


cation Regions . 
550 different communities and a 
over 1,000 individual attrac 
tions. Lists types ot accom 
modations, rates, sports and 
recreational facilities, sources 
of additional information 
The most compl te state 
guidebook ever Anne mble d 
fully revised for 1956 
PLAN YOUR HOLIDAY 
THE EASY WAY... 
TODAY! 

‘ 
eEaaESaessesssessssooRo*“OmNSES” Tt 
§ New York State Department of Commerce ; 
§ Room 191, 112 State Street, Albany 7, N.Y ' 
o ws ' 
' le : 
Ai jt i ) t ry 
tat - 
' rf i ) ' 
Pont be 
s fe , ; 
' | Ad face ‘ Long Island ; 
1 Giewtonchy 9 CMohehvelny 
§ 3 (C) Cater Central New York i 
§ 4 1) 1000 Ietend il Hudson Te ' 
' t lew . i venesee Region ; 
; 5 Niegaral i Chautauqua i 
' 6 Finger Lake Allegany ' 
' 7 a : i Capital District ' 
' ’ i 
" Lake George l thera Tier i 
‘ ' 
| | 
; 4 arn f 
i i 
§ Ad ' 
‘ ' 
' ' 
. ' 
§ Oo ' 
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GERTRUDE McDANIEL 
Rural 


{ ounty, 


Leacher Fairview 


{ uster Colorado 


“chool 


An Inexhaustible 
Unit Topic 


LIVING IN 
AMERICA 


\ rr which we call “Living in 
‘ America is excellent for aru 
ral school, a pupils of all grades 
in share im its de elopme nt 

I make a major outline for my 

n use, from which I direct a 
tivitse tartin vith kinds of 
PhOrne We find out about differ 
nt types of horn wh as the In 
han teper log and sod cabins. one 
il ly d I] ipartment houses 
ind hows constructed of vari 
ous buildin material Next we 
delve into the iy the diflerent 
kinds of house ire built, conditions 

wh a eather ind = climate 

( rrer the choice of tvle and 

iterial location ind —sutility 
farm, cit uburban Everyone 
rake i scale model of some type 
ol hone 

We visit the lo cutters at work 
n the timber and the sawmill in 
our own area We learn why and 
he block ol tunber are marked 
for cutti ind what overn 

cf Older pupils learn to figure 
the murnbe { feet in the load th 
ruchker tant out 

From the home itself, we go on 
t i study of materials other than 
those compris vall Consider 
ition of hardware leads to a visit to 
the steel mill and hardware store 
We visit the world’s largest broon 
factory, located near u We study 
the manufacture of gla ind paint 

Next we tudy vhat oes into a 
present-day house ind what pio 
neers had We make indies, and 
I brin i square of cloth made by 
randmother when she was a small 
irl explau ! in detail how she 
ithered the flax, spun the thread 
ind wo the cloth We make flat 
low tt} ind ,erave mall ru and 
hot-dish holder 

After furnishin for the home 
we tudy service which takes us 
to the nearest post office, news 
paper plant radio, television and 
telephone ofhces We visit the 
veather bureau ind this lead to 
creation of a miniature volcano as 
we learn to appreciate some ol the 
problems of livir in other local 
ti lLlow we et our supphies in 
volve ill kinds of transportation 
freieht rates. such abbreviations as 
COD. and f.o.b 


foods we 


When we corre to 


cla fy them as to those we rai 
those that are manufactured, and 
those raised in other countries and 
mported In our area, it is a sum 
ple matter to watch wheat beim 
harvested and \ it a dairy ranch 


ind 1 packing plant 
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TEACHING 


IN 


COUNTRY 





Of course, all these services re- 


quire workers, and we include in 


| 


our study an over-all survey of oc- 


cupations and prolessions 


We delve into the li 


ves of imagi 


nary people who live in these 
homes, studying their recreational 
habits This leads us naturally in 
to music, art, writing, travel, read- 
ing, and sport The pupils write 
on tories ind verses They 
draw and paint ind take real or 
unaginary trips 

Actually, a teacher needs only to 
start a unit on Living in America 
and the children will carry it ahead 
with much enthusiasm. We make 
samples ol evervthing we can de 
vise, and the ingenuity and inven 


the youngsters 
Free and 


materials offered through the pag 


tiveness of some ofl 


IS Amazing ine xpensive 


es of various magazines can be used 


to upple ment on the spot obse rva 
thon 


® 


EpIToRiAL Norte You will find 
wtivities to use with a study of homes 
nd a picture of x styles of American 
Tue In 


1056. Im the arne ie ar 


some 


houses ir ravctor for January 


article de 


bing how t bu | " niature 


They Weed Their 
Word Gardens 


HARRIET PETERMAN 


(,rades 1-3, 
West Plains 


Rover (4 School, 


Missouri 


graders 


kK acu of my slower second 
* has his choice of small pieces ol 
colored construction papel From 
He cuts 
sheet of 
paper all the 
which I put in an envelope 


He paste ‘ 


cuts tlowers 


half a 


Fives ine 


these he 


, 
aves trom green 


and sTADS 


his flowers and leaves 


on a sheet of black paper, thus 
making a flower garden With a 
razor blade I make numerous slits 
in the black paper These gardens 
labeled with the makers names 
ire hung under the chalk board at 
the front of the room 

Every day in reading class I 
write down the words each child 
ITLISSe’S Then for every missed 
word I put a weed” in that 
( hild’s garde n. As soon as he knows 
one of the words he missed he may 


pull a weed from his garden 
You would bee 
quickly weeds disappe at 


amazed to see how 
And how 
proud the children are when there 


' 
are no weeds in their gardens! 








‘The Perry Pictures 


‘ 


Hun 


and 


great paintings, et« 


r te» etucationa bitterest ing 
ONLY TWO CENTS «« 
ba) for ‘uO r 


fiver 2000 subjects 


Apr 1v ts famous date 
A rive history A 
men 
and events illustrating the 
Ke ition, for 60 cents. 
. for it TODAY 


Every act room ald 


66-page CATALOGUE 
wit? 1400 stnall litis 


rn sample pi 


for 26 cents. 


Pictures Company, Box 13, 


Malden 


The Perry 








TEACHERS’ BRACELET 


TWELVE ACCURATE MINIATURES OF THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION, cach beautifully 
Hamilton Gold-Plated and quaran- 
teed perfect. Just look at the $ 98 
schoothouse, books, diploma, apple, 
biackboard pointer, pencil sharp- 
ener, sohool bell, yardstick, black 
board eraser, pupil's desk, school art 
bus and the teacher's torch symbol BOxEO 
Unconditional money back guaran- posgTPAaID 
tee——Bend check of money order 
now!’ 

PERSONALIZED GIFTS COMPANY 
160 Fifth Ave., Dept. 14 T, New York 10, N.Y. 
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See Canada’s Picture Province this summer! 





4 


—FREE!— 


PROVINCE OF 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


CANADA 


Yloliday Kj 


eyniswick 

' Enjoy an 
*“arm-chair” 
tour of New 
Brunswick! 
The Holiday 
Kit includes a 


New} 








new fully 
illustrated 
tour book, 


complete list 
of accommo- 
dation and a 
road map 
Write today— 
and plan now 
for an excit- 
ing holiday in 
this pictur- 
esque Cana- 
dian province 
by the sea 


New Brunswick Travel Bureau 
Fredericton. New Brunswick, Conodo 


562 


Please send a Province of New Brunswick 
Holiday Kit to 

Nome 

Street 


City / Town Stote 




















...and TRAILWAYS 


does all the planning 


"9 MY 
Jai 


_—. = 
ae 


free: Dream Aids and free planning . . . whether it's a tour folder you need or a 
complete itinerary, we'd like to help. 


You'll find vacation dream material galore in these new Trailways Tour Folders. 
In full living color, they cover all of America's dream vacation spots. Fill in the coupon 





TRAILWAYS — 


1012 14TH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


and show us your dream vacation-land . . . and we'll send you facts . . . and fancy 
to help make your dreams come true. 


TRAILWAYS, DEPT. 1-46 

1012 14th S., N.W., Weshington, 0.C 
Please send me one of your tree fu coler vocation folders. | am terested ir 
scorted tour vacation trip. (Check one) 


From 
Nome 


treet Addre 


State 
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A Gang for Roberto \ dozen tickets?” Mr. Raefel asked Manuclo and Don Bishop wer Doodle March” in The Instruct 
I rine Roberto told Mr, Raefe mong the last to leave. They were Rhythm Band Book, revised edition 

right behind Robert: F. A. Owen Pub. Co 
Roberto did ty there ton iH vv es Roberto left the center | Wait up Robbi« Manuelo said AL GUST Fun at the teach: Per- 


f ntinued from page ti) " ‘ 


went tf th brary tor a book j ned ft tickets in hy hand ] i you had a little accident at formers wearme bathing suits or 
then hurried h Hie hurned to the corner where Mars r house last night sun suits) do stunts and pyramids 
When he r ad the apartment m ‘ ! tthered on Satur Ye Robert sid, as he searched is those described in ( hapter Ten 
parents and Marguerite were ex They were standing in the alley Manueio's | th his eyes. “But it 1 Teaching Physical Educetion in 
Right throug! there 1 hye rock . vas me modent H did not fear '} Elementary Sci Barnes 
went right through e,” his father Look tle old tatth him now SEPTEMBER~Square Dance, such as 
pointed t i hole u he ndow f M ‘ neered W iw you Manuelo looked down It will not Duck for the Oveter in Square 
Who could ha i it Wi re woof | ndly Center ppen again Dar f Toda Barnes or 
could mt to throw rock wou \W Rober ad hard It wa Don Bishop “ walking besid Swing in the Corner in Singing 
have done nothing,” his mother wailed t easy to forget | rof Manuelo them. “Say, how would you { Ponitiie (Glen 
Marguerite sat huddled in the o1 t he ke I t speak out ke t ign up with my gan OCTOBER~—Halloween Parade: Per- 
Roberto did not peak He kn y I me tt rroendly Center Manuelo thought a mor t former in paper bag costumes as 
that the rock had been thrown d I ha wrought you each I have a better idea iid Roberto described in Tue Instructor for 
Manuelo, or by someone at Manus etl | ha brought you a tick Why not all sien ip with Mr. Raefe October 1954) parade to an appro 
order tloral inner tonmgnt ng I believe he has the right kind priate march tune, such as “March 
That night Roberto did not sleey For u omeone asked of gang for us of the Little Lead Soldiers record 
For some time now he had been It i ver wl =dinner OK by me Don Bishop said ivailable from Children’s Reading 
red it was not as much fun belor Koberto | \ ’ at Sure, make me a charter member Service St John’s Place 


mg tO a wan m he thought wt ‘ i i hed h peit tighter ind Manu i ind Don shook hands Brooklyn N.\ 

ometinne he thought Manuel i ert ! thul ok in his eye Robert put out his hand I i NOVEMBER Phank ving song 
right—that they should fight for } And for ut Manuele isked that nakes if unanimou he card as Now Sing We a Song. for the 
they wanted Then ther tine ! f inprise lomorrow we will meet at Friendly Harvest” in S§ a f Sor I he 
remembered Mama word shout ' tre Roberto nodded I will Center and tell Mr. Raefel Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Co 

nning respect md Mr. Raef e everyon ket who will prom DECEMBER~—Dramatized Poem. such 


Sunday morning talk it Friendly ¢ " . pend the evening 4 ° a I winkleteen’s I'rip im Due 
ter about all races learning to live | All the boys reached for ticket Her Majesty’s Hour Instructor for December 1955 
gether in peace Late tha enmg a group of tired . 

( fine fron ve } ) ; 

He wondered if he hould repor ppy fed theov filed out of , d f , PUBLISHERS’ ADDRESSES 
Manuele to the police but decided Friendly Center After dinner a f Spanish (merican Sor und Game A. 8. Barnes & Co., 232 Madison Ave.. 
would only cause worse troubl u tl mg had played games im the gym Book Darn or Pan-American New York If 

7 , , 1 , Cond . ' } ‘ ( : ©, C, Birchard & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 

nere mu ” some way, he 1 TT y were inprised nea on uch as on ror ar meg + 

ned Phen he remembered Mi: Don Bishop mg play too Pan-americana ’ r-Burdett Ginn & Co,, Statler Bldg., Park Square, 
Raefel’s imvitatior Don't forwet ti Thes Mr Raefel hye d then MAY Selections by tl School On Boston 17 
iree supper md games Saturday nigl swround the Clenter fhe w “xlworkin chestra: or a Choral Readin uch a F, A wen Pub. Ce Dar te c N.Y 

: : ‘ tack issue of HE NSTRUCTOR 

(On Saturday 1 rning Roberto tt hop md tool neht M muclos eve Ju ta Animals Love Their Babi csiilin thew inet. sone : Bee os ia 
the house early and w slked very faust lhe t ypped tk wok at the electri 41 in Tue Ineree ror for May 54 $.60 each fror the Subscriptior De 
to Friendly Ce ! Hie knocked on llow dox ) et to use the saw JUNE—Son uch as “Vacation Song partment, THe Insteuctor, Dans 

N ler t ri ioulk ac 
the door of Mr. Raefel’s office Manuelo asked. His voice had lost its in Tue Insrreveror for June 195 = - . f R rd ' 1 a 
. company the order 

You ha come tor your tree tick gh quality or a number for Flag Day (see list The Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Co., Winona 
ets Mr Raeflei miled Lhere ire By coming to the Center,” Mr: on page tf f Tue Insrruc ror tor Lake, Indiana 
four in your family, aren't there? Raecfel said With all of vou working June 1955 Silver —_~ = oe Park Ave., Morris 

. to e Jerse 

Roberto stammered I-11 would here, think of all the things we could jt LY Patriotic Selections by a Clasten ¥ oe Co. 235 S. Wabash 

like about a dozen tickets turn out Rhythm Band, such is Yankee Ave., Chicago 4 





Ride a Scenic Dome like this, at no extra fare, to the National Education Association Convention in Portland. Ore., July 1-4 


Canadian Pacific presents Canada’s spectacular panorama from Phe 
Take your trip of a lifetime via Banff and Plan your trip now. THE CANADIAN is 
Lake Lovise aboard Canada’s only stain- n daily service between Montreal and Van 


, , uuver and Toront nd Vancouver t 
less steel Scenic Dome Streamliner. - 1 T soar ; er. Fo 

letails CONTACT your local agent or Canadian 
Take THE CANADIAN across 2,881 miles Pacihe in principal cities in U.S. or Canada 


t breath-taking Canadian Rocky scenery 





Reach Vancouver refreshed and exhilarated 


Your choice of oach, tourist or first — Route of THE CANADIAN 


class accommodations. All seats are reserved meen omens nt 






— 
und there are spiendid lounge facilities . 
» , Pete | tome 
You can dine in a Deluxe Dining Room ome ‘ ont 
; ‘ 
aw, ¢ ere tee 











Car or the economical Skyline Coffce Shoy — 
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An Important Discovery 
Continued from page 49 


st-LInc-sHt-— The tea is hot. I wou 
like a twig to take poor Mr. Si out of 
the cup. I hope the tea has not harmed 
him 


Ko Ko le aft nimbly f h feet H 


piucks a twig | m ine tr ind far 
t to the Emp oun a dou 

I-LING-SHI I hank you Ko AO) 
She remove pon f } if Her 
he 1s Now w shall see ‘/ Dee 
unwindir He has ce rea fumsett 
well with wrappings She wr nds a 
mg thread Ihe thread 
we will have to find something to wind 
ton so it wont be e tangled 

Ting Fang plucks at from th 
free and hand { Ve ” I ver, wi 
winds the thread on ut 

sI-LInG-sui— Thank you, Ting Fang 
She continus cind bee how 
soft the thread t s muct otter 
than either cotton or wool Nhe / / 
t out for them to feel And se« how 
t gieam ke SJ gold \/ } 1 
ip a strand in} hands and they a 
idn [ 

ort BLé u-—It shines like th 
moonbeams when th moon sinew 

si-tinc-sui—If only | had a loom! 
I would love Oo weave i tine |! 


from this soft thread. It is surpt 
ly strong 

Moy LING-Why don’t you ask for a 
loom, Your Majesty I have heard 


that the Emperor rants a your re 


quests 

-uinG-sul (thoughtfully Yes, why 
not She amps uf Moon Flowet 
please call the carpenter! 


MOON rFLOWFES Yes Your Mat 
She hand thread to Lotu Bl nn” 


and exit 


I-LING Hil to th entertaine? 
Would vou really like to do something 
to please me 

att-Yes. Anything to please you 

SI-LING-SHI andir Then liste 
See all the Titel houses the worm 
have spun for themselves in the mu 
berry tree? She points, they look and 
nod.) Gather them all for me, pleas 

satu—Yes. Your Majesty We will 
get them for you They catter to 
search 

Moon Flower enters, followed by 
carpenter Moon Flou artsies. Ca 


penter bou 


CARPENTER—You sent for me, Your 
Majesty 1 

si-Linc-sui-—Yes. I would like to 
have a loom on which to weave fine 
thread 

CARPENTER—I'll make it at once, 
Your Majesty. (He exits 

MOON FLOWER—QOh, Your Majesty! 
What are you going to do? Spinning 
is work for servants. Remember what 
the Emperor said! 

sI-LING-sHI~The Emperor wish 
Ire to le happy You heard him 
Rise l am going te miy sittin 


room Moon Flower you stay her 


and help the others gather cocoor 
Exits 
Curtain, blackout, of empty stage 
to indicate lapse i tim 
The } mpre sca ne She 
on a cushion bet ¢ alow loon VUowr 
Flower stands m background 
EMPEROR ente) Ah, her 
are! (Looks into her face You aret 
unhappy Lonely I here are no teal 
SI-LING-sitl rise aughi Ni 


tears, Your Majesty. I am _ perfe 
happy 


emMPeRor—You really do look hap; 


He notice ihe ioown ind f , 
But what ts this You are not do 
common labor with your lovely hand 
are you That would not please mu 
you know 

st-tinG-sH1-—QOh, no! This is not 
common labor. I am making a gift f 
you. Com . I will show you She | 


See the love eEMPEROR— You mean the littl worm | -tine-sut—Then we must fine 
| scavin ‘ make who eats all the leaves off the mul | many more cocoons. It takes a grea 
f f , berry trees deal of thread to make fabric enougl 

b hHiow I-LING Hil L he very Saree Is he I i robe ‘ hina av men 
lerf And t a marvelous spimnet And wont Would you grant me a wish, my lord 
M I 1 ¥ you be pr id to wear a robe from the I rere ’ fair Nothing rmiake 

fine thread thread that he has spun me happret than rantin your wish 
i \ iw ver uss EMPEROR It s the finest thread |! my deat ve u have only to tell me 

Mr. S le for 1 All I had ¢t have ever seen finer than my best what you desir 

wind ti rappings fro spinners can make. It will make a a-sut—I would like to have 

M I ! ntertain vutiful robe You must have one thousand mulberry trees. Think how 
for yourself to match it Continued on page ¢ 


America’s PROGRESS—Land Reclamation 





SINCE THE COAL INDUSTRY has begun 


land reclamation, over 100,000 acres have 


been made productive again. Depending on 
the soil and needs of the area, former surface 
mines have become forests. tarms, pasture 


lands and recreation parks. Above: seeding 


a former mine area by helicopter. 





i ; 


THE SC’°L IS PAINSTAKINGLY ANA. 
LYZED w assure scientific conservation; test 
crops are planted and studied. Frequently 
reclaimed land is more fertile after restora- 
uo0n. In suc h cases, mining operations have 
brought to the surface the lime and other 


minerals formerly missing in the top soil, 








SURFACE MINING ACCOUNTS for approximately 25‘: of all bituminous 
coal produced in this country. To meet their share of America’s insati- 
able demand for energy, surface mining operators must remove covering 
layers of earth to reach the valuable coal seams beneath them. Today the 
coal industry, engaged in a full-scale reclamation program, utilizes mod- 
ern conservation methods to restore thousands of acres of former surface 


mines to usefulness annually, 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 


use in your Classes, fill out and mail the coupon below, 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C, 


ee3nn3nrrnnrn er ere e- aoe aaa a aera ee eee eee “ 
Educational Section, National Coal Association 6042 
Sovthern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a tree copy of “The Genie Stor cartoon book in color 


on the modern uses of coal) and a list of other teachers’ aids 
Nome 
School 
Street 


City lone State 


Position or grade 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ac a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Enjoy a “do-as-you- 
like” vacation in 


CALIFORNIA 


via UNITED AIR LINES! 


Fares as low as $76, 





plus tax from Chicago 


Now have the kind of summer 
vacation you've always longed 
for. United offers an interesting 
variety of low-cost, all inclusive 
tours from 7 to 15 days. Or, if you 
prefer, plan your own individual 


“tailor-made” vacation doing ex 


actly what you want to do for 


however long you like. United will 
handle all the details arranging 


for lodging, sightseeing and round 
trip transportation. The cost is 


surprisingly low so write today! | 


Send for free foiders or 
contact an authorized travel agent. 





”% 
al SS eS eS SS ~~ eS SS ee 

; . _ UNITED AIR LINES, Dept. 23 “T 

° 5959 $. Cleere Ave., Chiceco 36, ill | 
Please send free illustrated folder show | 
. ing prices and detaila for United's 13 | | 
California vacations as low ase $229.74 » : 
pr for 0 days from Chicago plus tax | ; 
; 

Name | 
' Street ft q 
. (ily Zone State <j 
. eet 7 : 








Pine Tree Dewan 


Rose Design 
Ne. 7 


SOUVENIR BOOKLETS 


for Closing Days 
The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils 


Ne. 10 








Your choice of fourteen beautiful cover designs in full color. 
Booklets supplied with or without special printing of pupils’ 
names, etc., on inside pages. Your photo on each booklet, if de- 
sired. Send only three cents in stamps for sample and circular 
with complete information. Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Art Department Dansville, N.Y. 
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The Basic Skills Are 
Broader than You Think 


Cont nucd frow 


enters which provide meaningful situ 
! f which the need tor skills 
levelo, Some relation of learning 
Kperienm to | genuine oncems 
and interests mu be clear to th 
. iftet at af h stage ot his de velo ? 
nent. | entially this means that skill 
t be taught functionally rather 
than torma | means further that 
the child earn skills most effec 
t hen he 1 ! s therm as be 
! nece iy nm carrying out enter 
prise which are important to him. For 
i child to drill on a process which he 
does not understand or accept as im 
portant, results in confusion and dis 
taste, thereby impeding rather than 
fa tating learning 
I} teachet n today’s elementary 
cho believe further that the skills 
hich children learn must be related 
t I problem hich they will en 
r inthe future. Only as the child 
and mcept i prot lem is 
ne real to him will he work to solve 
Lherefore, the framework for what 
earns is built from the problems 
tl! hild sees and tries to sol 
The modern teacher also believes 
that when she has created for the 
mer an Opportunity hare im 
planning his learning experiences and 
n evaluating what he ha done she 
has tablished an additional situa 
tion conduc to the effective learning 
ol kills If the child to get the 
most from each learning experience, 
he oust bye m active participant in 
planning, under the teacher's guidance 
what proble ms should he iived, what 
que tions hould be answered what 
obrective hould be whieved, what 
r ur data ire needed ind where 
they can be found ind what activitls 
should be engaged in. The planning 
md evaluating should be a partnership 
Oftentimes, children are allowed no 
real choice in decision-making and 
ire manipulated by a teacher who 
onfuses this technique with genuine 
planning. Where a situation » con 
rolled that children have no real 
hoice im the matter it is perhaps 
wetter for the teacher to tell the chil 
dren what must be done rather than 
try to draw his own plans from the 
froup 
The effect ve te acher in the clemen- 
tary school is one who recognizes the 


need for helping children develop com- 





petence in the tools of their culture by 
creatt conditions conducive to the 
learning of basic skills. Her greatest 
responsibility is to assume the role of 
guide ind to evoke the potentialities 
she see in each child She, therefore 
knows and understands the basi pon 
ciples underlying the growth and the 
Continued on pa 4 
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“Quite an ambitious art schedule 
. 
you made up this year, Mrs. Ford! 
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to enjoy all 
the magic of Europe 

INCLUDE SPARKLING 

a 


Come this May—this June... 


Discover the rich experience of liv- 

ing that is Scandinavia... its varied 

charm—epic scenery, modern cities 

and friendly people. Come in Spring 
festival time. 


Scandinavian Travel Commission 
DENMARK. FINLAND - NORWAY- SWEDEN 
Send for free foiders: 

Dept. 0-7, Box 80, New York 10, N. Y. 








FINGER PAINTING TRAYS 


Unbreakable Plastic 


Designed for finger painting paper 
(Just roll the paper, submerge in water and 
tiowly unrot 


Size: 34%" « 4%" « 17%" 
Colors: Red, green, gray, brown 
Price: $2.50 pius postage 


Order now 


PARK STUDIO 


101 Wickham Avenue, Middletown, N. Y. 

















Take a refresher course 


in vacation 
pleasure... 


MICHIGAN 





Water Wonderland is the perfect 
setting for summer vacation 
pleasure. Swim in your choice 
of Michigan's 11,037 sparkling 
blue-water lakes. Enjoy miles of 
broad sand beaches. Dance be 
neath romantic, star -sprinkled 
skies. Relax in pleasant accom- 
modations suited to your budget 
Whether you come alone 
or with your family youl! 
find new friends here. And * 
extra teaching credits, there 
excellent, accredited schoc 
nearby. For complete inform 
tion, write now for free literatur’ , 
and please drive safely. 





MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
Room 15, Capitol Building Lansing 4, Michigan 


Send me Michogan s free vacahon tlerature and 
iteretwe of reponal lows! asseciahon checked 2 


a” 


Name 
Address 
City & Zone State 
UPPER PENINSULA " EAST MICHIGAN “ 


TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
SOUTHEAST MICHIGAN 
TOURIST ASSOCIATION 


OEVELOPMENT BURTA 


WEST MICHIGAN 
roumsT association * 























Churning Butter thorities say that similar forms could | kinds of food home. Are any ( , 
traced to barr Germany and \ fay f | nilar to tl ‘ k tet for 
ntinued from page J > tzeriand ind ! ( were ! ] Learn what t expect if you were t a ' 
la ] i raj | } ’ 1) i I } 
rm teacher tral “-_ rhe a . hee f. = Gti eh ate X . pl wie - iy catia 
len are . 
rked ut al ( ! t . ’ . . rd 
k i If | Dutel fF re] I 
udder padd ! ed ! ton , ted ‘ " : \\ 
n i ready t ha ! . \ \W 1 par | XI ' } pictur P j 
he hostesses wore ips and apt , “ep a ~ ; a . ;' bane va 
made for the occasion | They spread ‘ R , D D help Cho ng aq I a . 4 ! rack ! ted 
the crackers Waiter passed the - =. , rem vania - if ' ' bUISK cor if i Gren ; 
pe und ire I nm with the vers in the order named ( nued on ] 
rackers on trays. It was a great day j 
Even after the day we churned th 
yutter, the dramatic play went on and 
on In order to keep a large group ¢! 
ized in such activity, there must Ld 4 
i number of centers of interest The 
i ak ie sen Aes a Ne matter which you use 
to another Sore ithered around the y eee 
cowbarn, a tes ulit sma irs with 
ick ocoee. A mater ccs | | DY 
looked at book ! related ipbyects; 
there were puzzle to de Some were 
drawing or painting, others wet / 
ng aprons and others were in the 
Dairy Store See pl » pa } 
THE DAIRY STORI 
The Dairy Store was a good pla 
to utilize the empty cartons which nad 
been brought in when we had talker PROJECTOR is 
mout Milk products I he stock @! ° 
ny it ips ind bounds Lhe name 


products provided a game for heat Many projectors LOOK semewhat alike, 
nleted anuuaiie af wand in appecrance and price—but Viewlex 
has something extra! Rigidly controtied 

COMMENTARY standards of QUALITY carried through 
every step of manufacturing assure pro- 
jectors thot are trouble free and a 


Several suggestions may help in o1 


ganizing dramati avy of this sort 

ge Berg cenig lh gag Male whe delight in operation. VIEWLEX QUALITY 
children feel free 1 ae galt tale CONTROL is o precious property—it is 
own ideas. Then thet soe he enum the real reason why Viewlex guaran- 
related activities which will disperss tees every Viewlex projector for a 


lifetime! 






the group to various parts of the room 
Finally group discussions ind evalu 
ations will enrich the play from day 
to day and bring out new ideas. In a 
few children, the element of magma 


VIEWLEX VIEWTALK 


Plays standard and long- 
playing records, up to 16" 
—two permanent needles 
on twist arm, 33'/5, 45, or 
78 r.p.m. Model WR— 
4° « 6" detachable speaker 
for 150 or 300-watt Viewlex 
projectors. Model WHD— 
6° « 7 detachable speaker 
for 500-watt projector 





thon must be fostered before they will 






VIEWTAPE 


Hi-Fi sound and picture. 
Easy to record. Easy to edit 
Fast wind and rewind, | full 
hour on every 5” reel, Por- 
fect for schools, churches 
and industry. Accommo 
dates any Viewlex Projector 


join in the fun. Certainly, all of the 






li 


children derive many kinds of expe 





rience from such dramatic play 













Fifth-Graders Study the 
Pennsylvania Dutch 
(Continued from page if 








Button don’t bell. Bump! 

Our moncy ts getting all V-26 «¥-226 -¥-25¢) 
fhe cake is all, but the pie is yet 

Amos’ tooth ouches him 
She wears her face broad 


V-4$ — V-448 p 
For single-frame filmstrip 
The ideal budget-priced 
filmstrip projector, Clear, 


For 35mm filmstrip single 
and double frame, vertical 
and horizontal pictures, 2x2 










lie the cow loose and Bantem slides, any sharp projection brilliant 
Throw papa down the stairs his hat type mount. Change from illumination; simple to oper. 
ACTIVITIES filmstrip to slides in sec- ate. Cannot tear film. Mod 

onds, V2C—150-watt, V-22C e| V-4S 150-watt convec 

1. Suggest that the children giv: —300-watt motor fan cool- tion cooled. Model V-445 






ed. V-25C—500-watt motor 
fan cooled. 3-5-7-9-11 inch 


lenses. 





300-watt motor fan cooled 
2", 3", 8° end 7” focal- 


length lenses available, 






oral book reviews of some Pennsy! 






vania Dutch stories they have read 

2. With the aid of music and instru 
tions in Folk Dar of the Unit 
States and Mexico, by Schlottman 
Duggan, Rutleda \. S. Barnes 
Co and possibly ne help from the 








STRIP-O-MATIC 


Remote contro! 35mm film- 





( VIEWMATIC 


Remotely controlled and au- 
tomatic magazine fed slide 
projection of 2 « 2 slides. 






physical educatiot teacher learn i 
dance the Shoo Fly Iwo Moravian 
folk dances, the “Handkerchief Danc: 


strip advance mechanism 


Hand-held push-button, Al 









and “Kanafaska ire found in The Holds 30 slides, changed by lows complete freedom of 
Teaching of Folk Dar by the same remote contre! push-button movement Spesker on 

> or automatic timer, Runs tland wherever he wishes, 
authors and pubi her forward or backward at any or even sit with the audi 






§. Using the recordings of the Folk 
songs of the Pennsylvania Dutch 


by Dr. Frey, work out some original 


speed. For teachers, lec- ence. For use with all View 
turers, sales and advertising 


promotions. 






lex filenete p projectors {i} 


lustreted here with ¥ 25C) 






dances, using such commands as right 
hands round, do si do, allemande, and 


ready all 


$. After observing the geometric Write Dept. 1-5 for literature and the nam e of your nearest franchised Viewlex Dealer. 
floral, and bird desig character ‘ 
tic of ene Dutch “a a “Change-O-Matic” Automatic slide 7 
rate cardboard vie plates wusehoid 
cream es s. hs t ve Pee or changer accommodates paper, glass ) GM, Z 
even old flatirons, making your own metal, or tape slides intermixed 197, - 


interpretation of color and design. The 


A ly 35-01 QUEENS BOULEVARD 
“wince 


LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y¥ 





typical geometric decorations on barns 


have been called hex signs. Some au 
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( ee 7 oe The Basic Skills Are 
Whos my Broader than You Think | 


Continued from page 62) 


) Classroom pet? | aovmene of tna dings Sh 














recognizes that each child is a unique a 
, vrson with certal basic potentiali 
It’s my ms Sh. . ~e he eileen . in aa 
nstrument of one of society s basic m- 
titution t provide fo each vile . . . 
MASTER ns utaation rxpernces and ele | Pencils-like children- 
LIQUID tionship vhich will enable him to : 
Classroom Saath af tie anchors of anak der is 
° part Thu i iW i" know ledge sive 
Duplicator! ds ont oa n th ; . aan re — > 


how children learn, to develop within 





the learner those communication and 
, 


—* > / numerical Kills those democrati 
action ind = problem-solving skills 
— , = shiict wil! sure nim in effective 


tizenship role 





I he development of skills is an on 
going, continuit oncern in all good | 
MASTER UQUID elementary schools. Skills in the tra 
DUPLICATOR = ditional % R’s must always be taught 


4 Only $97.00 ha tn Mabie . 
working ume playing ogethet or — 


one of the answers to the problems 





My Master Liquid Classroom Dupl th. It's easy to uae and feat too. I get 
stow (Dilews ite little epivit process perfect reproductions. It's light and which will face succees ding generations 
: ‘ ' teenee “ ear ‘ “ tat ere with an “ ’ Y 
the ige@ nt t hing ’ jew le ’ h ite handy metal ar of children will he found in more offer | 
Teachers’ Texte’ were introduced ng case | can tote it anywhere | 
with answers in the back me it anytime. Actually, I don't know tive relations with other human beings 
jow | prepare ili my tewte. forme } I'd get along without my Maater No one knows the nature and dimen- 
notes spplementary re ae and Lin Dug tor. And why should I ee 1 
mater N 5 anee wy yee ) so reasonably pri i oad sions of the problems which will fill 
or 40 coples aa quick aaa wink in up the tomorrows, but if each child, dur- | 
to canker st one tine Ned tb | really don ‘ how any j 
. — S ove = 5 Go ' ing his elementary school experience, | 
on aM temeole on gelating to fuse " ifferd te be without om 


learns how to face life realistically. to 
suspend judgment until the facts are 


Write to MASTER ADORESSER today and get 
ournell obtained, then the future holds hope 


the information | 





and prom “e 


22 


i tke to know ebow Master Liquid Classroom 


MASTER ADDRESSER CO. | rem: "ot noe etomene 


and 






Fifth-Graders Study the 


6500-4 WEST LAKE STREET Pennsylvania Dutch 


ee ee 
: 
ee ee 




















Addie 
© 
MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINNESOTA Cn, — Contieual trom tne 68 “ 
RAS AS CE: lle Nea Sa a a a ie eens ” 
Some room mothers might be 7 
—— —— — . a ling to provide Pennsylvania Dutch < 
> . ry 
; ——— foods which could be served for a noon provides Ga pencil for 
lunch The re« pes could be chosen by 
the childre n trom the cookbook used each stage of the wy 
is a reference during this study . ‘ 
D a) child’s development ¢ 
] ont try to be tow typica as far as 
Here’s New INSPIratiONn FOF | ssiity or varie ie Concomed Le g 
the home tables provide further recipe BEGINNERS #308, ‘%, diameter 0 
arts and crafts classes —— of wood, .166 diameter of lead, | 5 
EVALUATION black finish b 
| Do 0” yupils derstand what . . 
a | ger 7 ms } - For teac hing fundamentals. Ex- & 
These two new books introduce you to situations exister im the iomelands ‘ 
when the first Pennsylvania Dutch tra large but easily held, with oo 
fascinating crafts that are easy and ; ~ 
: came to this country thick, sturdy soft writing lead. =) 
economical, They open up wide horizons Have they discussed how they % 
2-4 
of creative activity for bova and girls would react to seein i Mennonite or LADDIE #304, ny” diame ter of 43 
ce Amish family for the me? Wouls . i: 
Delightful illustrations in color! nc panbaangyr ce - _— ne wood, .136 diameter of lead, blue ad 
they stare discourteously ind perhaps ; 
ideas for Girl Scout Leaders stimulates snicker or laugh, or would they view | finish : 
them without incident, and admire > 
the imagination with suggestions for the ih dati She hale saaeeh maneteinn tei one Intermediate size for easy transi f 
whole colorful panorama of young || taining their standards of dress and tion from beginner to more ad 3} 
peoples’ activities Conatructive ideas | their social and religious principles? vanced writing H 
} s wdged b he ‘ it i ‘ t 
| adaptable to your own classroom needs As judged by t te and wi 
ten reports, and art work, have the TICONDEROGA #1388 No. 2, 
Fun with Crafts features interesting children gained an appreciation for standard size. vellow finish 
tat ' pl nd th these hard-working thrifty people who : : ; £ 
pape rcrn sor young jeonpie atric i : : 
} . find pleasures in simple activities Favorite of advanced students 
young-in-heart, Complete instructions which include all members of the fam , lik 
make this book adaptable for self ily from the babe in arms to grand —_ nee wan “> a aes 
, . . fathe t t olfe the othest t 
teaching It . ideal for Girl Scouts, 2 iH el le , ip, nO ers 1? SMO west WTI 
; . ave you reiped wm see that ing ever 
Brownies, Campfire Girls, Bluebirds, well managed farms, clean homes, and ‘ 
Cub Seouts and 4-H activities. healthy happy families deserve praise Dixon School Pencils are origi- 
ind respect? > 
| ) De they have a better understand nated under SUPST VISION of expert 
: a PSS eenaessesss r ng of the manner in which folkways teachers of handwriting and have | 
Both available in stores ! DENNISON, Dept, D-24 ' i ) 
i! VN ’ ‘ i ‘ ve op Z A S " ™ 
featuring Dennison merchandise | Framingham, Mans ' special LEADFAST® construc 
I Lomond $! fo } ke ; A.V SI GGESTIONS tion 
or send this coupon > | 09 for Ideas for Girt Soout Leadere } | Agetine @ Mural; Pottery Making: 
¢ for Fun with fis ' Stenciling, “Intermediate Art Series” | ot complete information on the Dixon 
oo , Fwase sone = ; filmstrips, color Young America School line, write 
' ' 
Films, Inc., 18 I tist Se, Ne 
RYNNOOW York 17. "| Schoo! Bureau, Pencil Sales Division —229-J-12 
' ' ; ) “ 
; I lLam Penn “American Colonia: | THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
; a on mstrip iifats m ) , 
ey _ ——e a a ee = S. Raymond Ave Pasadena Call Jersey City 3, N. J. 
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An Important Discovery 


Continued from page 61) 
£ 


many worms could spin the 
in all those branches There would 
be no end to the fine fabric I could 
weave, 

EMPEROR (bowing If that would 


make you happy. I will have a thou 


sand mulberry trees planted for you 
at once. But won't you tire yourself 

$I-LING-SHI—Oh, no, my lord. It 
not labor that tires one It is idleness 
and uselessness. If | may have my 
trees, and my little spinners to spu 
cocoons in them. I will be the hap 
piest per nin all the land 

EMPEROR ( bowing And as long as 
you are happy, my own heart will be 
at pe ace 

NARRATOR And sO H lang-ti and Si 
ling sh lived h ippily together to the 
end of their lives lo this day the 
people of China hold a festival each 
year in memory of the lovely empres 


who first liscovered silk 


Remedial Reading 
Motivation 


Continued from page 90 


Vviewimg the tit I howed the film 
and they gave it their whole attention 
While everything was fresh in their 
minds, I handed thet he film-story 
books but I did not put phras m th 
chalk board i usual yy suse the 
printed story is about th ime as the 
story told by the nart r of the film 
I was amazed at the quality of theit 
oral reading. They read fluently and 
enjoyed doing it. One child asked if 
he could read the book to his regular 
teacher | decided that would be 
a good idea for him and the other re 
tarded readers to read for their class 
mates too. So I talked to the teacher 
ind we set a date In th meantime, 
I arranged for an extension of time 
with the film-rental distribution center 
On the date selected | showed the 
film to the entire clas ind then the 
slow learners stood front of the 
room and read orally from the books 
The same experiment was tried in 
all eleven school buildings where I am 
Remedial Reading Teacher. In eacl 
cas | told the children what we had 
seen out the w ndow it the Oakland 
vale school, and made it very dramatic 
to spark their interest 
Since then we have used other films 
and film-story books in the It's Fun 
to Find QOut seri No classroom 
teacher allowed to use a tile tory 
book before it has been used by the 
slow learners as a strong-motivation 
device That is because we haven't 
been able to locate very many combina- 


tion films and readers 








much brains would I have 
— 


if my head wasn't empty? 


“How 


THE INSTRI TOR 











See and hear for yourself how faithfully 


Ampro interprets the sights and sounds of the 


world. Call your authorized Ampro 


Audio-Visual Dealer, or mail the coupon. 





AMPRO csr 


A Subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation 


S 
Fi 


-- - WITH IMAGINATION-STIRRI 








iedia Brita i I ims will Perl ips some teachers preter to buy Ar ! riding mierence Pr fessor 

plet ' Iree It r rent filmstr ps ome of which hav Deora \ Smith stated ‘ the Auli 

line of each film and film the accompanying story-text on each a t be intimately and con 

suthor i ind tell frame appropriat r remedial read ste ated to the will to read 
ret h one me. We pur is ur filmstrips from This ip my view concisely 

f education the New Eneland Film Service. i In project the children required 

i ( et Films it Manchester, N Hampshire. They knowled pleasure, and satistaction 

1 (hicag Til. The do not have a filmstrip rental servic There was no pressure, and many have 

ind i ! ich I} Society for Vi ial Education now ti desire to read more Another 

\ her rent lt 1) Washington Street, Newton important result was that many ac 

! ! purcha Massachusett ur 1 catalogue of quired the library habit, which will 
5 ! d prrerit help them grow in independence 








It's a new adventure for student and teacher alike 
when Ampro Audio-Visua! equipment joins the fac- 
ulty. Products of more than a quarter-century of 
experience, Ampro projectors and tape recorders, 
reflecting a unique awareness of the specialized re- 
quirements of the classroom, offer realism in sight 
and sound that inspires teaching and learning. 


Ampro Super Stylist-12 
16mm sound projector 


Especially designed for institutional use, the Super Stylist- 
12 combines professional performance with ruggedness 
and trouble-free operation. Illumination up to 1000 watts 
provides brilliant screening. Two-case design incorporates 
10-watt amplifier and 12-inch Alnico-5 Permanent Magnet 
Speaker for full-range sound any 
acoustical conditions. Complete with Coated Super 2-inch 
F/1.6 lens $499.50 


true-fidelity under 


Ampro Classic 
Two-speed tape recorder 


There's no need to handle this tape recorder with kid gloves! 
Cabinet is durable and tough—shockproof, scuffproof, 
scratchproof, childproof. Shock-absurbing bumpers pro- 
tect inset mechanism, Electro-Magnetic “Piano-Key" Con 
trols; 6° x 9” Alnico-5 Permanent Magnet Speaker, Auto- 
matic Selection 
features 


Indicator and many more convenience . 


$257.50 


Pe eS SS SSeS eee 22a aaneaq 


101 
AMPRO CORPORATION 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, | would like to have more information 


i 

i 

about the subjects checked i 
() Ampro Super Stylist-12 Projector J 
C) Ampro Classic Tape Recorder i 
C) Name of my authorized Ampro Audio-Visual Dealer i 
Name 1 
School i 
Address i 
I 

4 


City lone State 


Pete ew ee eee ee 
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The farm and farm animals are included in all primary 
curriculums almost automatically. Your approach and 
the thoroughness with which you cover the subject will 
depend on the locale of your school and the maturity 
of your pupils. The activities suggested here and the 
poster picture on the opposite page are intended to 
supplement your plans and resource materials. Each 
suggestion ties in with an area of primary learning. 


1. Show the poster picture of farm animals 
After the children have identified them, ask 
them to name other found on 
farms. Make a list. Encourage the children 
to find other pictures of farm animals 


animals 


2. The words chicken, cow, duck, goat, hen, 
pre, and sheep are in the first 500 of the 
Gates basic vocabulary list. Turkey is in 
the second 500. If you have alphabet blocks 
or cards, let the children make the animals’ 
names with these and match the names to 


pictures or models of the animals 


3. In the book Listening for Speech Sounds 
(Doubleday 
of speech sounds which are related to sounds 


you will find many examples 


For example, a (as in 


It is made with the 


that animals make 
cap) 
mouth open. Baa is the lamb’s sound; it is 
made with the lips closed and then opened. 
To make a sound like a cow, keep the lips 
and 


is the goat sound 


closed, turn on a motor in your throat 


make the sound come out your nose—moo, 
The calf 


mouth open—n as in neu 
The oo sound is heard in 


makes a similar sound with its 


The bull's sound 
is ng as in ring 
the rooster’s cock-a-doodle-doo; the diph- 
thong oi in the pig’s oink. The long ¢ is 


in the chicken's peep 


4. Hens, ducks, and turkeys all lay eggs, and 
ewes are the best way to teach dozens and 
parts of dozens. Let the children make 
eggs of clay or paper or use big beads for 
egus. They can buy and sell eggs, use eggs 


for cooking. 


5. If the children can bring in enough of 
the self-locking, egg cartons 
which are made of a kind of papier-mache, 
they can paint them with tempera in bright 
colors and use them for storing trinkets 


carry-sale 


goats are called kids. Kids need 


They like to jump, Some 


6. Baby 
lots of exercise 
times farms have wooden jumping 
stands for the kids. They are like 
different levels joined by slanting boards 
The children make jumping - 


stands in their play yard out of boxes and 


goat 
tables on 


can Sone 
boards. Then they can pretend to be kids 
walk up the slanting boards onto a flat 


place, and jump 


7. Ducks’ webbed feet, their waddling walk. 
and their feathers that shed water are of 
interest to primary children. Why are ducks 
raised on farms? Because they are healthy 
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Atty on 


and need very little care. Their meat and 


egus find a ready market in cities 


8. Imitating the behavior of farm animals 
will provide excellent physical activity. If 
you haven't good rhythm tunes at your fin- 
ger tips, here is a record that may help you: 


Farm Animals, H47, a rhythm record 
(Children’s Music Center. 2858 W. Pico 
Blvd., Los Angeles 6 

9. Make cutouts of farm animals. Have 


each child draw a cutout from a box. Those 
having cutouts of cows form one group; 
those having sheep, another; and so on. 
Play a 


The children having cow cutouts try to an- 


primary scoring game as follows: 
swer questions about cows which you have 
prepared in advance. Typical questions: 
How many legs does a cow have? Is a cow 
larger or smaller than a shee p? What does 
a cow eat? Do people eat cows? What is 
made from a cow’s skin? What is a cow’s 
meat called? If you churn cream, what do 
you get? Ask questions about sheep of those 
having sheep cutouts, and so on. Give a 
score of one for each correct answer. Let 
the two teams with the highest scores com- 
pete on a new topix 


10. Farm animals are good subjects for clay 

modeling. Help your children start with a 
ball of clay and pull head and limbs out 
Head, legs, bill, and so on, made separ- 
ately and pressed on will break off.) Sug- 
gest modeling a cow in a resting position 
and let the hen and duck appear to have 
their legs tucked under their bodies 

11. There are many stories in which the 

animals talk to cach other or a child talks 


tANM 
ANIMALS 


with animals. Your group might make up 
its own story. For example, a boy says he is 
going to open a food store. He takes a note- 
book and goes to each animal in turn and 
asks what food he would buy at his store. 
12. Ask: Why are banks so often 
made in the shape of pigs? What food do 
How much does a hog weigh? 
Some weigh as much as 1000 pounds.) 
Show how many children it would take on 
one side of a teeter-totter to balance one 
This good flannelgraph 


demonstration 


penny 


pigs eat? 


hog makes a 


What farm 
animals have feathers? Which ones have 
four legs? Which have two legs? Which 
farm meat? Which 
ones give their skin for leather? Which ones 
Which milk that 
Which ones lay eves? 


13. Questions to be answered 


animals are used for 


have wings? ones give 


people drink? 


References 


Books. —You will, of course, use books you have on 
hand, but if you are able to add, here are good choices. 

“Animal Families,’ by Ann Weil, illustrated with 
authentic drawings by Roger Vernham (Greenberg). 

“Baby Animals,” by M. W. Brown (Random House; 
$.50). 

“Animals of the Farm” and “Goats and Kids” (Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Press; $.50 each). 

“Animals, Plants, and Machines,’ edited by Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell (Heath). Second or third grade. 
Films and Filmstrips— 

“Dairy Farm” and “Let's Visit a Poultry Farm” (dis- 
tributed by Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, 
Bloomington). 

“Little Black Lamb," “The Farmer,’ “Animals Grow- 
ing Up,” and “Wool, from Sheep to Clothing” (Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films). 

“Farmyard Babies" and “How Animals Help Us” 
(Coronet Films). 

“Farmer's Animal Friends’ (Jam Handy Filmstrips). 

Be sure to refer to the article on churning butter on 
page 33 of this issue. 
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The barn - yard duck says, “Quack, quack, quack.” 
The barn - yard lamb says, “Baa, baa, baa.” 





The barn - yard goose says, “Hise—” 
The barn - yard chick says, “Peep.” 


The barn - yard hen says, “Cluck, eluck, cluck.” The barn - yard cow says, “Moo—” 


 —_ 


























But the lit - tle brown dog say», 
But the it - tle brown dog says, “Bow - wow - wow! 
But the lit - tle brown dog says, “Bow - wow - wow! There's noth - ing that | can 





“Bow - wow - wow! hor - ri - ble noise is 


this?” 
qui-et and let me sleep.” 
do.” | 














MIRIAM DRURY wrote the words and music to this 
song which she calls “Barnyard Chorus.” After the chil- 
dren have sung the first stanza, they should make 
sounds like a duck and a goose. Use two children or 
two groups. Then repeat last line cf the song. There 
will be four animals to make the noises when the 





second stanza is sung and six during the third stanza. 
Here is the fourth stanza: 

The barnyard turkey says, “Gobble, gobble, gobble.” 
The barnyard horse says, “Neigh.” 

But the little brown dog says, “Bow-wow-wow! 

It's better | go away.” 
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Designing with 






Gummed 
Paper 






JESSIE TODD 





Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 






WHEN gummed paper is cut it has a sharp edge which fascinates the child. 
The pieces can be moved here and there until he likes the arrangement. Chil- 
dren like this gummed paper because it requires no paste. They use a small 








bottle of water and a brush to wet the paper on the gummed side. 






Children who have conservative teachers in many school subjects need 






more pulling on the part of the art teacher, to produce creative results. When 






children are afraid of making mistakes or of spoiling paper, they hold back. 






In order to get creative results the teacher needs to give much encourage- 
ment. The child must desire to do something. The material should be attrac- 
tive so that it acts as a magnet to his ideas. Flat colors inspire children to 








make designs. 
In fourth grade we talked about the power of black. No child was required 
to use black but as the children worked, we noticed the results of those using 








it. We observed that we could see their designs from far away. 

We talked of making things with imagination, which didn't have to look 
real. We talked of clowns with faces of many bright colors and hair of dif- 
ferent hues. We mentioned making at least one thing large, and ways to 
suggest more people—even showing half a person seen through a window. 

Sometimes | say, "Who cares for ordinary things? We all like to try new 
things. My, look at Sammy's! Isn't his wonderful? Look at Doris’."" Then the 
enthusiasm grows. We pin on the bulletin board some child's imaginative 













design. Those who have been holding back feel like let- 






ting loose when they see what someone did. 

Children work harder when they know their work will be 
exhibited in the halls, the assembly room, school library, 
or neighborhood store windows. No one cares to put 
ideas down unless someone will see them. Many teachers 










forget what this means to children. 






The teacher needs to be creative. She needs to let her- 






self go. When she experiments in the art period, succeeds 





and fails, the children feel free to venture. 






The strong colors in these pieces of gummed paper 






bring better designs than pastel colors—they excite chil- 
dren to do creative things. The children laugh as they 
work and have a wonderful time. 
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Cloth notebook cover 


Bamboo chair back 


Learning to See 
Textures 


MURIEL ANDERSON HAROLD HUBER 


Muriel Anderson was for five years Publicity Director of the Milwaukee 
Art Institute, where Mr. Huber was then the Director of Education. He is 
now Art Instructor in the laboratory school and the college at Wisconsin 
State College in Milwaukee. 


SOME children are so sensitive to the things around them that they need little 
help in learning to see. For many children, however, this is an important part 
of their art education. 

When a child is sensitive to the things around him he will store up many im- 
pressions. The number of impressions he can absorb seems to be as limitless as 
the length of time he can retain them. The child who learns to see will have 
a wonderful storehouse of mental images to draw upon when he needs them. 
It is therefore important that the art instructor encourage young pupils to 
see what they look at. 


This is actually not difficult, for children just normally love to discover 
things. Learning to see takes on the form of an interesting game and a 
challenge. Who will see the most? Who will remember what he sees the long- 
est? Who will make the best use of what he sees when he begins his art work? 

The older child may be reminded that his art work wil! be a combination of 
what he has actually looked at, and his imagination. This is a very exclusive 
formula. He has the only one like it in the world. It is made up of one part 
see and one part me. He should be encouraged to develop both parts—the 
sensitivity needed for the see part, and the imagination for the me part. 


One method of helping children become aware of what is around them is to 
have a planned project dealing with texture. 

Suggest that we walk on texture, sit on it, look at it, touch it many times 
a day, but we do not seem to be truly aware of it. Now we want to see the 
texture all about us. 

We can best see it by seeking it out. Each child should take several sheets 
of thin paper such as typing paper or thin stationery, and look for textured 
surfaces to make impressions on his paper. Place the paper on the surface and 
rub over it with a pencil or crayon or a piece of chalk, held flat so that the 
impression of the texture shows up (without tearing through the paper). 


He will find texture everywhere. Suggest thet he look in the classroom, at 
home, outside. He will find such things as pebble-finish books work well for 
this project. So do materials such as burlap or coarse linen, bamboo or match- 
stick place mats or window shades, plastic items, stones, wood, and so on. 

In addition to the more usual sources of interesting texture, children may 
discover the pattern on a boot tread, the squared design made by a block of 
stamps or the backing on a ceramic tile. Fabrics, turkish towels, novelty papers, 
and embossed leathers will give variety to the experiment. From the home 
also try screen wire, stair treads, fly swatters, and vegetable graters. Experi- 
menting will produce better tracings. Those not effective should be discarded. 

Under each impression the child should write what it is. When this project 
is completed, children may enjoy hanging their papers around the room so 
that all of them can be studied. It is a helpful addition to this project to have 
a box of items the children may feel and study and discuss—such things as 
sandpaper, burlap, fur, glass, wool, and silk. 

The child who makes some textured papers will have a lot of fun doing 
them and will learn a great deal about seeing what is around him 
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Sponge Painting 


BETSY SHUMWAY 


Art Consultant, Elementary School, 
Dansville, New York 


USING sponges and tempera, | had an hour period of sponge painting 
in first grade, and later presented the same materials in a little different 
manner to preprimary children, ages five to six years. 


First Grade 


| INTRODUCED the lesson with a discussion of April. (What happens 
in April? Rain, showers. What do we wear? Why?) “Could we show 
any of this in a picture? Could we paint our pictures with sponges?” 
(Discussion and a demonstration of what sponges will or will not do 
developed respect for limitations of the medium. Demonstration em- 
phasized repetitious movement of the print process, but included 
“brush” technique, drawing with corner of sponge.) Participation 
followed. 

Then we discussed what our pictures showed and what we might do 
differently next time. (Children noted that in some cases they had used 
too much water with the sponge.) 

Evaluation for each child: This first experience consisted of discover- 
ing how the medium works and what its possibilities are—not so much 
in having a successful picture or ‘end product.” 


Preprimary 


THE lesson in this group was introduced more as a print process for the 

development of repetition in design. Discussion and demonstration were 

based on this aim. As before, the demonstration presented an opportu- 

nity to develop awareness of the use of materials and respect for media 

(keeping colors clean, and so on). 

Aims 

1. To acquaint children with the physical movement (press, lift—press, 
lift) needed in the print process. 

2. To encourage experimentation. 

3. To be aware of placement of the design on the paper. 

4. To develop a shape concept with the use of sponges (accomplished 
through individual discussions). 

Evaluation: Same as in first grade—interest lies in the process rather 
than in the finished product. 











LARGE illustrations give pupils a chance to summarize their knowl- 
edge of various phases of life in a country they have never seen. 

Unlike the long mural, where the composition is limited by the 
small space allotted to each child, a sizable space on which only one 
or perhaps two children work gives a wide outlet to the imagination. 
The composition may be planned in areas of color as well as in line; 
perspective may be shown; and textures of buildings, foliage, and 
fabrics are suggested. 

Interest grows, and with each large picture that is made, ingenuity 
develops and children are inspired by each other's efforts. 

Pupils develop more confidence in planning a large picture than 
they do in working constantly on a desk-size paper. Use a table, a 
large sheet of wallboard, or the back of oilcloth tacked on a wall. 

lf these large pictures are planned to fit spaces that are avail- 
able in the room for display, they can serve another purpose. They 
become a part of the room, giving children a chance to refer to their 
work with pride and a feeling of accomplishment, as well as affording 





























MEXICO! | like its color, its vio- 
lence; its raw, rumbling volcanoes; 
dizzy trails, blue sky, and stabbing 
sun. Although it lies close to the 
equator, the altitude makes a 
springlike climate all the year 
round. 

There one sees how a community 
of machineless men carries on, and 
how their town compares with ours. 
The mechanical age is represented 
by the occasional toot from an auto 
winding its way through the crooked 
cobblestone streets. 

Of course, at the top of the 
country there are stunning senoritas 
(whose frocks come from Holly- 
wood, or Paris), and cultured gen- 
tlemen who speak English well, and 
have seen the world. 

But the real Mexican melting pot 
of Indians (3 owt of 10 are pure 
indians) stili cling to their ancient 
civilization. It is this Indian element 
that makes Mexico picturesque. 


ROBERTA K. WIGTON 


Art Supervisor, 
La Porte County, Indiana 


Why make 


Large 
Illustrations? 


others the opportunity of enjoying the effect. (That is, provided the 
same pictures are not left up till pupils become oblivious to them.) 

Illustrations shown were crayoned on the back of pieces of old oil- 
cioth approximately three or four feet wide, by the fourth-grade pu- 
pils of Frances Gustafson. Sequins added glamour to the senoritas' 
dresses. 

For open house in the school it was decided to use the large illus- 
trations of Mexico for room decoration, and one of the boys in the 
class acted as receptionist, wearing a serape and a sombrero as 
accessories to his school clothes. The pupils had studied travel folders 
and books, and even referred to the encyclopedia. Paintings were 
made of Mexican fruit, flowers, homes of the Indians, and fine houses 
with patios. The plants with which pupils became familiar were the 
cactus, banana palm, coffee tree, and maguey. 


The art supervisor, who had been to Mexico four times, brought 
her collection of silver, leather, and serapes, and the children brought 
other souvenirs of Mexico. A Pan-American program was given. 
































APRIL, and showers, and spring add up to almost anything! 
Our little “ 
"April showers may bring May flowers, but that's not every 


cond graders came out with a hilarious display 


thing’ hits the note for the clay project. Snakes and worms, 
ducks and frogs, turtles and bunnies, dressed in their best and 
carrying gay umbrellas. vied with each other for attention. 
Spring had come to Center School 

A local ceramics company let us have one pound of clay per 
child. The clay of a consistency that avoided messiness, was 
stored in plastic bags for each child's use as needed. 

One directed lesson in clay modeling was given the class as a 
whole; then, except for a few suggestions, the children were on 
their own. They modeled near the sink, two children working at 
the same time but individually, completing an ‘animal’ at one 
session. 

No medium we have tried in art seems to set off the spark 
of individual expression as the clay has. Somehow the feel of 
clay brought out in children who had hitherto achieved no sat- 
isfaction in other art work, creativeness which they were sur 


prised to find they possessed. 
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Spring 


Festival 
in Clay 


KATHRYN JONES 


Teacher, Second Grade, Center Schoo! 
Litchfield, Connecticut 


We had no way to have our clay creatures fired so we 
painted them while they were still damp and could take a 
reasonable amount of handling. Pipe cleaners for the umbrella 
handles, and smaller pieces for feet, were stuck in the clay be- 
fore it dried. Umbrellas were added later; also cotton for the 
bunny tails. Umbrellas were three-dimensional and two-toned. 

Considerable thought was given to the spring display in 
order to achieve the most effectiveness. Our ingenuity was 
really taxed when we planned how best to exhibit our animals 
on the counter beneath the bulletin board. We were after more 
than arrangement—we hoped to create the illusion of move- 
ment. This was finally achieved by building a road (over card- 
board boxes), and pairing off the absurd creatures that, while 
they met and visited, gave the feeling that they were perpet- 
ually coming and going. Spring flowers finished the border. 

Appropriate backgrounds were considered. The display case 
and bulletin board were similarly treated. In each instance 
project paper was painted with blue tempera for the sky and 
the showers were represented by broken diagonal lines made 


with gray paint. Real moss was the habitat of the animals. 














Ceramics from Local Clays 


LOCAL clay is one of the most fascinating and least expensive 
of all school supplies. It is the only clay | use in my classes and 
| have found it makes colorful pottery in rich reds, browns, soft 
grays, pinks, and yellows—each the original earth color just as 
nature created it. The one decoration we employ is colored slip 
to outline the leaf and flower designs; and a clear glaze is 
sprayed over the entire piece 

Almost every neighborhood has some type of clay. A trip of 
inspection throughout the area will usually reveal outcroppings 
in road cuts, stream beds, or gullies resulting from erosion. 
And watch for it in cellar excavations. Clay dug by steam shov- 
el (certainly the easiest to collect), is brought up in large heavy 
pieces, often weighing fifteen or twenty pounds. You will some- 
times see clay at the bottom or on the side of a sand pile 
near a cellar wall. 

Clay in the dry state appears light pinkish gray, red, or 
brown—while it is a deep blue or brown when wet. It may have 
a smooth, silky surface, or be hard and pitted. All highly plas- 
tic clay is fine in grain size and is usually silky to the touch. 
It is well, when selecting clay, to obtain it from a number 
of locations to insure greater color variety. There are two good 
soil tests for clay. Select a dry piece of whatever you believe 
to be clay, wet the surface, and rub it gently with your fingers. 
If it feels soapy and clings to your hands it is definitely clay 
of some kind. Or select a small dry piece and put it in a pan 
of water, leaving the very top exposed. If it "'sings"’ and emits 
a putty or paintlike smell, it is also clay. 

It is important to check your material for quality and work- 
ability before your pupils actually use it. Obtain dry samples 
from a number of locations, place each in a cloth bag and 
reduce to powder. Then examine each batch for lime particles. 
These tiny pieces, the size of a pinhead, will discolor your 
finished ware, so discard any clay that contains lime. Place the 
samples you select in separate containers, add water, and work 
into a plastic state. Let stand overnight. The actual test involves 
little more than close inspection as to Continued on page 76 





A gully resulting from erosion. 





Clay in a sand pile 
- near a cellar wall, 
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Springtime for the Vlaches led through the nely water, lead- too. that when Mother said Wel im their new approach to reading 
ind watching ti donkeys as she sere everything was all meht Now Someone often asked, “When are we 
(Continued from page #1) wndra and Mother f wed she would have her own donkey to going to read? Eventually, however, 
lo make an apron, just lib j j i t} tepping ne bride ride down to the village and to visit they were helped to understand that 
e Frederika made. with de ~ all j ' rving to ¢ h next her friends the news we wrote on the board was 
r it.” Marina said f hen Del stumbled Marina said special thank-you reading, that the “look it up” experi- 
That's c pyit That wouldn't be M ran back and snatched at the prayer Then she added, “May I al ences were reading, that the child who 
fair Alexandra shouted ket holding G She caught Gus ways think so quickly and help to keep laboriously wrote an experience chart 
What if it i | have to have a us (if tumbled from the basket our family sate! She gave Del a spe on large-sized paper with a marking 
pattern Marina fled Haven't 1) tr iin a foothold, stepped cial pat as she climbed on his back pen was reading, and that enjoying 
paimee ilw tried to imitate the k | k on Marina's foot beside Gus's basket and started up storybooks was reading For some 
asters y ild ur what wa { Is (sus hurt Mother called the mountain The Viaches would reason, it took a little time to under- 
d ! caught him. but Del is on my won be home. Spring had come stand that learning to read didn't have 
They d to. Marina. | not ‘ Get him off, Mother, quick! to take place in the traditional three- 
We should sinit hat w M er pushed and tugged, and Del ‘ = . sacs. group reading situation 
)’ { ' st e feel Hut Ju j kward forward and off Stop Reading in Ability What evidence can I show that in- 
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lhere are two hool { ht of | Marina p n her sho« ing. Third-graders were acquiring the ind books They know Ann Nolan 
the matter, and who knows whicl f i hadn't thought so quickly newspaper habit Clark. Robert McCloskey is an old 
rig! » your n right now ( f ht have been hurt Mother Bringing in informed people is an friend Ludwig Bemelmans’ Parsley 
y e disturbin } | df | ind patted Marina other source of stimulation and know! is greeted with cheers In addition, 
Marina became ry serious again ler edge. One child's father, a modest but standardized test results show more 
In her argument, she had almost for If Del hadn't stepped on n foot world-recognized ornithologist who than normal growth in reading skills 
ytten about the donk he must | he have been I to walk enthralled the children with his bird I don't say that individualized read- 
TT | that happen again Marina Mar | Now we've had a pill re et the class off on a long chain ing ww the only way or that ability 
heart beat faster. If she were careful | t Del No spill Father of events A wniversity student from rrouping is the wrong way. More ex- 
{ ihere wer pil ! Holland told the children about Christ perimentation and research are prob- 
Liexanmdra took the bread and cl Mother told her If only have mas in Holland ibly needed to provide conclusive 
from a knay k and ran ahead to ' j i day, we think we are lucky | took advantage of almost every inswers jut, in my opimon, individ 
me to Vather. They rested on son nd I uldn't call that a spill, real thing that happened. When the street ualized reading, though much of it is 
tones and ate lunch, Then they drank You caught Gu We'll see about near our school was being paved we done through group situations, is an 
r cool water trom pring 1) hen mike imp f hit rranged for one child to operate the eflective way olf helping children learn 
Marina fastened up her skirt care | lather nt ca tar | pneumatt drill This led to imple to read. It helps to tree children tor 
fully took fl her al ind oslun ther ciem experiments about air com creative and meaningtul reading in ac- 
them acre her | k when they came Marina knew sl would have to pression and to many other experiences cordance with their abilities to give 
ft he wiftlhy flowing river wollen by ad ill the way hore but she wa which involved reading as well as other ind to receive Differences in ability 
melting snow, She helped Alexandra proud that she had thought in tine learning situations ire used to help provide a wide range 
wd Mother throw n larwe tore to ‘) had " d Crus from being hurt An miteresting observation occurred of resources, mecreasing opportunities 
make a walking bridg lhen Marina maybe ¢ ived | life She knew n the first experiences of the children for all to do their best 
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Companies 
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OPERATING IN MORE THAN 


100 CITIES AND RESORT 
ACAPULCO, MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX 
ASHEVILLE, N.C 

ATLANTA, GA 

*ATLANTIC CITY, NW. 4 
BANFF. ALBERTA 
"BERMUDA 
BILLINGS, MONT 
BLACK HILLS. § 
BOSTON, MASS 
BOYS TOWN. OMAHA 
"BROCKVILLE, OWT 


DAK 











AREAS... 
DENVER, COLO 
DETROIT, MICH 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
EVERGLADES NATIONAL 
PARK, FLA 
FORT LAUDERDALE 
GASPE PENINSULA. P. Q 
GRAND COULEE DAM 
" 


FLA 


WAITI, Ww. ft 
HALIFAX. N.S 
HAVANA, CUBA 


KEY WEST, FLA. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN 

LAKE LOUISE, ALBERTA 

LAS VEGAS, NEV 

LOS ANGELES. CALIF 

*"MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
ISLAND, MASS 

MAUI, HAWAII 

MEMPHIS, TENN 

MESA VERDE NATIONAL 
PARK 

MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 


WEW YORK CITY, W. Y 
NIAGARA FALLS 
OAKLAND, CALIF 
OLYMPIC NATIONAL 
PARK, WASH 
OMAHA—BOYS TOWN 
NEBR 
ORLANDO, FLA 
PALM BEACH. FLA 
PALM SPRINGS, CALIF 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
PHOENIX, ARIZ 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
SAN ISABEL NATIONAL 
FOREST 
SANTA BARBARA. CALIF 
SANTA FE, WN. MEX 
"SEATTLE, WASH 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS 
SPOKANE, WASH 
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| | 

| | 

| | 

| ON, Le Salle Street, Chicago 2, Mil, BUFFALO. N.Y HILO, HAWAII “MIAMI, FLA PORT ANGELES. WASH TAMPA, FLA 

| | CANADIAN ROCKIES "HONOLULU, HAWAII “MIAMI BEACH, FLA “PORTLAND, MAINE "THOUSAND ISLANDS 

P! ight.’ 
ease send me FREE Map and Sight-Seeing Guide | CARLSBAD CAVERNS HOOVER DAM, NEV MILWAUKEE. WiS PORTLAND, ORE TORONTO ONT 
to the foll ' CARMEL, CALIF HOT SPRINGS. ARK MINNEAPOLIS, MINN PUEBLO, COLO TUCSON, ARIZ 

| ve Following cities end resort areas | *CHARLESTON, S.C HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL MOBILE, ALA PUERTO RICO VANCOUVER, 8. C 

| | CHATTANOOGA, TENN PARK VONTANA-WYOMING QUEBEC CITY, P. @ VICTORIA, B.C 
CHICAGO, HLL HOUSTON, TEXAS ROCKIES RAPID CITY, S$. DAK *VINEYARD HAVEN, MASS 

| | CINCINNATI, OHIO INDIAN DETOURS, N MEX. MONTEREY, CALIF RENO. NEV VIRGIN ISLANDS 

f | CLEVELAND, OHIO JACKSONVILLE, FLA MONTERREY, MEXICO RICHMOND, VA WASHINGTON. 0. ¢ 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. JASPER PARK. ALBERTA MONT JOLI, P. @ RIVERSIDE. CALIF WEST PALM BEACH, FLA 

| | COLUMBIA ICE FIELD JUAREZ, MEXICO MONTREAL, P. Q ROANOKE, VA WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 

, Name | DAYTONA BEACH, FLA JUNEAU, ALASKA NANTUCKET 1S. MASS ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA YELLOWSTONE PARK 
DEATH VALLEY. CALIF KANSAS CITY. MO “NASSAU BAHAMAS ST. LOUIS, #0 EXTENSIONS 

| anor | DOFL MONTE. CALIF KAUAI, HAWAII WEW ORLEANS, LA ST. PAUL, WINN *Land and Wate Tows 

| | 

| wa ate j VISUAL EDUCATION TOUR point out historical background of you city te 

‘ . students. Check local Gray Line for full details 
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An Easter Surprise Yes,’ Patches answered | When Touchy the turtle heard what | Patches looked at the sky. It was 


There he was—a een hard shell on it was he said Hurray! You can t darker and darker 
Continued from page 36 : ck. He was the very same color come to visit me often now! liurry, hurry, Patches told his 

ng down that he remembered ' Before the day was over, Patches | ends 
Faster egg Ww it color would hye Wher ire \ ] it l : ; ked ind lou \ tive turtle were if wn Mew mew,” said Kit the kitten 
paint his eve Hy didn't have 1! } l y friends 1} vi ked and talked Th \ | ‘ See py | cant hurry What 
time. He looked at the lovely red Wi ' xplau played and played L ck 
the sunset. Red! That was the Patches Pretty the pigeon came flying over lad t want to get my wings wet, 
he wanted to paint his egg. The 1 But how did 4 et her to them. Tle was very excited, He d Pretty the pigeon 
if the sunset! I} ‘ ecret Pat hes san flapped his w news | mi sure Ih catch « ld said Red 

So each little bunny painted his « If you pr . i il te Cor he said It's going to e rooster 
vithout the others knowing what vnat it rain. We'd better hurry back home! Continued on page 82 


lors would be. When evening cat 
they all carried their beautiful 
back to the Easter basket Phere tl 











vere red orange yellow green 
ind purple 
Very early in the morning the | 
es picked up the lovely isket f 
vith the bright eggs. As they hurt 
ong they he ird i crack crack 
rack! They were afraid they | 
roken one of the eggs but it wa 
lark they couldn t tel The bunt ° 
ptoed up to the doorstep of Robbi« 
commen ome! the only tume 
Then they scurried away to the shrul 
ear by to watct Robbi« when he 


found it 
It wasn t long before k ybbie ope! | 
the door. He cried, “Mother! D OU OUC ZY 
come quick See what the bum Y 
have left on our doorstep His ey 


pened wide as he iw all the beaut 


pened n wid han R bb 

they saw fluff t hick | . . 

very top f th f He had brok th / 
th ip eg un threadin 

n time t vish Robl 1 Hapy ° 
Easter Day! 

wi d you think was tl m SF 

pt 1— Robbie yr the little bunn | 


Continued from tave 36 


The creek looked clean and cos 
Patches thought I believe | ll put 
my feet in it 

SO Pate hes w ided in the creek It 


was great fur After a while he wet NEW TYPE REWIND TAKE-UP — EXCLUSIVE 


to le in the rass ae rolled ind tul 
bled. He kicked his legs in the air. | ACCESSORY FOR SCHOOL MASTER PROJECTORS 
Ouch! someone said You're 
’ | 
a Who said th it?” Patches answered Here is new protection for your filmstrips . . . new 
He twitched his ears convenience for you! Filmstrips are automatically 
I did!” a vo inswered 


rewound into the original filmstrip can, ready for oF 


500 


Where ire you Patches asked 
Right here,” the voice said. “I'm | showing at any time. All you do is replace the lid 


Foughy the turtle on the container! 

















Patches blinked his eyes and looked SVE SCHOOL MASTER PROJECTORS 
He couldn oy = inyw here Son rT NO SCRATCHES e NO FINGERPRINTS « SAVES TIME Two versatile dual-purpose models. Switch from film- 
thing moved in the grass, Somethu strips to slides in 7 seconds! 
> hie ae om The SVE Re Take-U , letely el inate 
nipped Patches right on the nos The SVE Rewind Take-Up completely eliminates 
Ouch!" said Patch bothersome hand-winding. But even more important reat! x pee geomadpeer a prety 
in cane aes enteh nae = 0UN "a ne nant ant ding. bu Impo - 9 School Master 300, Projector only $64.50 
; le it prolongs film life, reduces wear and tear on film 
the turtl =e s | SCHOOL MASTER REMOTE CONTROL 
| and prevents fingerprints and smudges caused by PROJECTORS 
frequent handling. Fits any School Master model. Permits teacher to advance film from any location in 
: . > as oO : ‘re wit i i operatio 
> | Can be easily and quickly attached. Never need be the room. Does not interfere with manual operation 
ee ih removed School Master 300 Remote Control Projector $99.50 
_— . ad. 
P| a , $B 95 School Master 500 Remote Control Projector $119.50 
aff Ready to attach . 
‘¢ 
coccccccon-------- ae 
4 Your authorized SVE Audio- ! Society For Visual Education, inc. 5 
; “ Visual Dealer will be glad to 7 i OS eee ! 
r ’ show you these SVE products. 1 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinols | 
ni Call him or mall the coupon. ! Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on the items checked | 
| . 1 | There is no obligation | 
\ | q SOci ETY FOR | SVE Rewind Take Up School Master 500 Projector | 
; School Master 300 Projector SVE Remote Control Projectors | 
———_ ‘ ’ | 
- ) aa 
y . | e 1 — School or Church | 
Address ! 
“Don't use any soap, Mom! A Subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation . ! 
4 | City Jone State | 
It might hurt my turtle | | | 
— — mm come Ge eee ae aes aes es sa = Se ee eS ee 
TH ” v | 
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Ceramics from Local Clays 


Continued from page /3 


icctptpiaaitn wy omtin | | Khepe St Is Again! 


two or more kinds that appear to have 


different properties, or add 5 per cent 
of bentonite 

When you have sufficient clay for | J 
your project you must dry it thor THE Instructor S YF 
oughly Spread it out in open boxes on ree 
basement or workshop shelves in a 
light airy place and let it remain for 


oocm""""" | TEACHER TRAVEL SERVICE 


(nee the lay completely dry, 
place it in pails or crocks, filling each 
one three quarters full Then add 
water until all but the very top of the 
clay is covered, allowing an inch or so 
to be exposed, Do not stir, agitate, or 
cover, Just set it aside and allow to 
slake (go into the liquid state) for a 
period of twenty-four hours or longer 
(nee the clay has become a thick, 
heavy liquid slip stir it well with 
1 wooden paddle, or your hand. Strain 
it through a thirty. or forty-mesh 


The INSTRUCTOR's free Teacher 
Just What You Want: Travel Service was so much ap- 


iated by readers last year 
HELPFUL ee y 
re that it is again being offered. 


Pence AB trades omer FREE INFORMATION Any educator wishing helpful 


Clay will dry in the original con information in planning any 
¢ , ; ‘me sm a sti ' i ! . . . 
tainers with an asional stirring of Tailored fo Your Needs’! vacation trip may secure it, 


you may speed the process by pouring 


without obligation, by merely 








it onto a thick layer of cloth, covering (Use coupon below) 

it with an additional cloth on the top fillin a d ili th 

ind bottom, and turning it often, The g in an mat ing e coupon 
material acts as a wick and absorbs [ee S ee | below. 


water, thereby hurrying the process 
When the clay is dry enough to handle 


work it up wto a plastic state a, | ® 
lore it in y rtight Ah rm wed You re Oraveling eo @ But Where ? 





The majority of local clays are low 
ing from apy roximately cone 06 to _ ° 
cone 04 (1840 to 1900 degrees | Wherever you plan to travel—in this country or 

Cornwall stone makes an excellent some other, or even around the world—our offer 
glaze to use on such clay as it gives | , 
uniform results and may be sprayed | holds good. Why are we able to make the offer? 
on green (unfired! ware, as “A as the Because transportation lines, state and national 
lisejuse once-fired neces he for ‘ 
ca RE canads At aeiaenlt cian government bureaus, chambers of commerce, oil 
eee, ce oe So of companies, motel chains, hotels, rent-a-car serv- 
white iead «@ & food one to use a . . . 

Do experiment with local clay. It ices—as well as other organizations interested 
2 CES 6S GERENERE FUR (Ete Snpcriennent in teachers as travelers—have promised to sup- 
itn Verur ¢« searonomn 

ply Instructor Teacher Travel Service inquirers 
Fernando, the Little with the information they need. 








Gaucho 
(Continued from page Ji) 


Teacher Travel Service—-The INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. 


He did not know how long he had 
been riding before he saw a cloud of 


My Name iN456 
(State whether Miss, Mrs., or Mr.) 


dust ahead, Then, he could see horses 

with some gauchos riding close. Lag 

ging behind the others was a small 

horse with silver white on its feet CGulu 
‘Silver Heels, Silver Heels!" shouted 


Fernando. The little horse wheeled seno couPon 


For a moment it stood motionless with 


ite head lifted high 
“Silver Heels! called Fernando aT RIGHT 
twice again. The little horse started 


running toward him, but one of the FOR TRAVEL 


gauchos turned and galloped after it 
until he recognized Fernando on the INFORMATION 
big horse 

The gaucho rode up to Charrua’s 
sicte and «ized the briclle Near by 
iood Silver Heels, looking as if she 
did not know what to do next 


Street or R.D. 
City Zone State 


| am interested in a vacation trip this year, and plan to start about 
(date) . Please have descriptive 
information sent to me without obligation. | want to visit the 
countries, regions, or places that | am listing below, and opposite 
the names | am indicating the kind of transportation | would preter 
(train, plane, bus, ship, or auto) on each part of my trip. (If un- 
certain, you may indicate more than one kind. If you are going 
abroad, include transocean as well as other transportation; but if 


Please Print 


| (No obligation to you) 
Name and Address 


you already have plane or ship reservations, please so state.) 


*Litth Setror! sail =the gaucho 


Countries, Regions, or Places Kinds of Transportation 


fercely, scowlme at the hey You 
know better than to ride Charrua. Ile 
could throw you over the moon if he 
wished But behind the scow! his eves 
twinkled with admiration 

Fernando climbed down from (ree) 
(Charrus's back, and walked toward q 
Silver Heels +N i/a\ Flo} 

Silver Heels!” he said, scowling as ‘ ry 
hercely as the gaucho. “You know bet 
ter than to leave Estancia (rrande with 
out me. Sometime you will find your 
sell crossing the sea in a big ship!” 


BOO SOO SSS SSS S SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSeS SSSSssseesseess 


When the gaucho was not looking, he 
(Continued on page 10] | 





(If you need more space, use the margin) 
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ELSA MARTINEK 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, 
Public Se hools, 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan 


rom Clinkers 


fo 


Book ends 


child 


QQ of the average 
est ple asures 1s that of mal 
and planning something trul 


ful, and worthy of appreciatior 


the adult world which seer 
distant from him 

These book ends, made hb 
filth-graders, had a true hon 
and were decorative, inexpen 


and simple to construct 


We obtain d “ rap pieces ol 


| 


ber at no cost from the local | 
beryard Lhese preces avel 
four by five inches square and 


about one-half to one inch 


All the desks were 


protect 


covered 

newspaper to then Ire 

the sandpaper nv an 

children then matched up t 
ri | j 


pieces ol wood sanapa 


sides and edges, rounded corn 
and glued the blocks at rieht a 
les with wood cement When tl 
cement was dry, the wood f 


ished with either a clear she 


white varnish 
In the 


obligingly 


meantim the 
hed 1 with 
est_nely shaped coal clinker t 
from the school furnaces. WI 
the vashed cle 


furn 


clinket er 





1 cement. [he 


ivel or bronze It 
Sore ol the children found 


linkers whose knobs were shape i 
like scottie dogs and other animal 
orms These they painted to con 
trast with the main body of the 
clinker. Green and white, gold and 
white and black and silver were 
Op ilar cor ibinations When dry 
the clinke) were lued onto the 
Te sce bottom photograph 























of w ood were 


carelully 


pieces 

before 
After the 
washed 
painted with 
gold, silver, or bronze 
left). When glued to the 
wood, the clinkers made 
ittractive gifts. Phe 

Harald ¢ 


sanded 
gluing (above). 
elinke: 


they 


were 


were 


Mographs 


Kngelman 





= 


All-the-West lccalions on the 
GREATEST 


WESTERN FLEET 


Vacation fun in endless variety 
awaits you. The Colorado Rockies 
... Arizona-Utah National Parks 
... the Grand Canyon... magi- 
cal California ...evergreen Pacific 
Northwest...exciting Yellowstone, 

Go from Chicago on famous 
Milwaukee Road trains such as 
the City oF Denver, CITY OF 


Send for free 


@ Corornavo Rocwus — Denver — Rocky 
Mt. Nat. Park —Eetes Park —Colo 
rado Springs — Pikes Peak—Gar- 


den of the Goda. 


Satur Lawxe City — Mormon Capital, 
Arizona-Utah Parks: Zion— Bryce 
Canyon—Cedar Breaks—Grand 
Canyon from the high north rim, 


Los Angeles 
Santa 


CALIFORNIA -NEVADA 
San Diego — Hollywood 


Barbara. San Francisco— Del 
Monte — Yosemite —Reno— High 
Sierra— Lake Tahoe. Las Vegas 


famous ‘‘strip’’— Hoover Dam 





Los ANGELES, CITY OF SAN 
FRANCISCO and the OLYMPIAN 
HIAWATHA, Many delightful fea- 
tures such as dome-diners, Super 
Domes and lounge cars. All seats 
reserved, Go one way, return an- 
Round trip coach tickets 
substantially 
less than airline fares. 


other. 
are about 2¢ a mile 


planning help 


(4) Yettowstomes Park — geysers — great 
watertalla and colorful canyon 
wild life—Grand Teton Park 


Seattle-Tacoma 


(5) Pacine NorTwwest 
Olympic National 


Puget Sound 


Park —Mt,. Rainier in Washington 
Portland—Columbia River— Mt, 
Hood—Crater Lake in Oregon, 


6) Sum Vaueyall-year resort. 


(7) Duot Rancnes Rockies or Sierra 


highlands 
Weat 


(8) Esconten Tours — anywhere 





choices 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 


H Sengetacken, The Milwaukee Road | 
810 Union Station, Chicago 6, Il | 
I am interested in vacations 12345674 circle | 
Please send free vacation planning literature | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

fon tat | 
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INTERESTING WAY TO TEACH 






AN IMPORTANT HEALTH LESSON 
for Grades 4 ° 


ot 
7 
¥ 


i oe) 
. vr v > 
— 

- 1 







~ 
“ 





“BREAKFAST THROUGH THE AGES" 


A 





= 


\ Cavemon 
: Jhaow a lathes seem rough and rude farly Greek Women 
‘ lkaow my manner sawtully crude lama woman of ancient Greece 


me From Athens, if you please’ 
Folks thought us wise in erudition 


Hut that did not include nutrmion' 


) IY/ Jeustho lon tecthaen tote 


7 
Pilgrim Giel 
A Pilgrim lady, it wast 
Who gave you tomething ~ to Wry 
lo make yout breaklan te teal good 
Can you guess this native | ,od? 


Here's an interesting classroom activity with an important health lesson 
which may be used as the basis for a puppet show, radio broadcast, or 
school assembly play. It offers excellent opportunities to discuss the history 
of breakfast and the foods we eat today. 


FREE GRADED BREAKFAST TEACHING UNIT, edited by 
Laura Oftedal, Laboratory School, University of Chicago, provides: FOR 
THE TEACHER: A comprehensive 20-pege Teacher's Manvel for Grades 4, 5, 
and G (size 8° x 10%") “Two Betuer Breakfast Plays and Other Classroom 
Activities,” with 50 illustrations, charts, and photographs. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc 
4 research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national mutriteon 
145 South La Salle Sereet, Chicago 4, Illinois 


“Den me - ~~ — a 
FREE BREAKFAST 


TEACHING UNIT FOR GRADIS 4-5-6 
~ eee 





a, . ee 
\\-A | Educational Director ! 
pn ld | CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc 
~ ” { | £55 South Le Salle Sereet, Chicago 3. Illinois i 

J 
Se rir } Please send me PREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for ' 
A ' GRADES 4°45 °6, 
CEREAL 1S AN IMPORTANT) [ 
“SILK CARRIER” Over two} Name ; 
and one-third billion quarts} ra ho ' 
of milk are consumed annu-| Address ' 
ally with breakfast cereals. | ' 
The cereal and milk serving! City Zone Stare ; 
thus becomes an important; 
way for students to include] Grades muah 


milk in their meals 











Siw | TODAY'S WONDERS 


K in Sciéeuce 





Todays Wonders 
" 











7 ’ 
: » ri” f [ 
coe eee) 
P i % @ Sonar © Jet Propulsion 
— © Rada: * Photoelectric Cell 
‘ @ Diesels © Atomic Energy 
a | © Plastics * Television 
— @ Nylon ® Rockets 


10 Posters printed in two colors 


This is an outstanding collection of cartoon type posters that explain 
modern scientific marvels, They're a sure-fire hit with the children for they 
show graphically and dramatically how today's wonders in science operate 
This set will serve you well as an up-to-the-minute teaching tool for science. 


Each poster is printed in two colors (five different colors in a set) to make 
them eye-catching bulletin- board attractions. Supplementary text, related 
activities, and experiments appear on the reverse side of the posters. Large 
shee (10% = 13"), the posters are printed on glossy white paper and are 
enclosed in @ sturdy portfolio. 


Set $2.25 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 





FE. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSvVILLE, N. Y 
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True and Untrue 


Continued from page #0) 


a spring of the clearest water one 
could wish for.” 

Ye said Longears the king of 
England has the finest orchard in the 
whole land. But it doesn't bear as 


much as an unripe apple for there lies 
a heavy gold chain in three turns 
iround it. If he had that dug up, the 
wehard would be the best in all the 
kinwdom 

Very true, I dare say,” 
hoots, the fox, “but its getting late, 


said Sly- 


ind we may as well go home 

And so they all went home 

After they were gone, True fell 
sicep in the linden tree When the 
birds began to sing, he woke up and 
rubbed his eves with some of the dew 
from the leaves. His sight was back 
is good as eve 

Irue set off for the king of Eng- 
land's palace whe re he found work 

One day, the king came into the 
palace yard, wanting a drink of water 
But when they pumped him out a 
lass, it was so warm and muddy that 
the king got quite vexed 

I don't think there is ever a man 
in my whole kingdom who has such 
bad water in his yard as I, and yet | 
bring it in pipes from far away over 
said the king 

said True, “if you'd 


hill and valley 

Your Majesty 
let me have some men to help dig, 
youl d soon have good water 

The king agreed The men had 
carcely dug the stone from the mid 
die of the yard before a jet of water 
spouted up into the air. No clearet 
water was to be found in all England 

Another day the king was out in his 
palace yard, when a great hawk came 
flying after his chickens. The king 

wight up his gun and tried to shoot 
the hawk but he couldn't see well 
nough to hit it 

Would to Heaven,” sighed the king, 

there was something that would cure 
my eyes. I think I am going blind 

True told the king what he had done 
to cure his own eves. That very day, 
the king set off for the linden tree, 
where his eyes were cured 

One day, as the king and True were 
walking in the orchard, the king said 

No one in England spends as much 
money on his orchard as I, and yet I 
cannot get a single tree to bear fruit 

Well,” said True, “if | may have 
what lies three times twisted around 
your orchard, and men to dig it up, 
your orchard will become fruitful.” 

The kine was willing. The men be- 
gan to dig, and finally dug up the 
entire heavy gold chain. Now True 
was richer than the king himself. But 
the king was well satisfied, for his or- 
chard bore so that the boughs of the 
trees hung down to the ground. And 
no one had ever tasted such sweet 
apple s and pears 

At another time, the king and True 
were walking and talking together, 
when the king's daughter passed them 
The king became very downhearted 
when he saw her. “Is it not a pity that 
such a lovely princess should be a 
deaf-mute sighed the king 

There's a cure for that, said True. 

The king was so glad to hear this 
that he promised True the princess as 
his wife and half the kingdom in the 
bargain, if he could cure her. 

True went into the church and dug 
up the toad that sat under the altar 
rail. Then he cut open the toad and 
took out the bread, and that moment 
the princess got her speech back 

Now the whole palace began to pre- 
pare for the wedding of True and the 
princess The feast was so elaborate 
it was the talk of the kingdom 

During the wedding festivities, in 
came a lad, begging for some food. He 


was miserable and ragged but Truc 

recognized him as Untrue, his brother 
Do you know me?” asked True 
Where should such a one as I ever 


have een so great a lord? asked 
{ nirue 

Still you have seen me before,” said 
True It was I whom you struck in 


the face with your fists till you blinded 
me. You are Untrue by name and 
untrue by nature. But you are my 
brother, and so you shall have some 
food. Then you may go to the linden 
tree where I sat last year. There you 
may hear something that can do you 
good 

“If True gained so much good that 
in one year he has come to be king of 
half of England, what good may I not 
get?” Untrue thought. He didn’t have 
to be told twice 

He had not been in the tree long be- 
fore all the beasts came as before to 
celebrate St. John’s Eve under the 
tree. When they had finished eating 
Slyboots, the fox, wished they would 
begin to tell stories. Untrue got ready 
to listen with all his might. But Lord 
Bruin, the bear, was grumpy, and 
growled and said, “Someone's been 
chattering about what we said here 
last vear, so now we'll hold our tongues 
And with that 


the beasts bade one another good night 


ibout what we know.’ 


and left, leaving Untrue not one whit 
wiser than he was before 

Nore: Miss Brandon translated this 
fairy tale from a Norwegian book en- 
titled Norske Folke Eventyr (Norwegian 
Tales), by P. Chrs. Asbjornsen and 
Jorgen Moe, published by H. Asche 
hough & Co., Oslo, Norway 


Jamie and the New Day 
(Continued from page 37 


sky was gray instead of blue-black 
It was a dark gray—like Daddy's new 
suit, maybe. And then the sky got to 
be a lighter gray. Now it was like 
Grandmother's Sunday dress 

The air became filled with sounds 
A rooster crowed off in the distance 
And birds twittered in the trees And 
now, over Cedar Hill, the sky was 
turning soft pink, like melted ice 
cream. As Jamie watched, the pink 
got rosier and rosier, and the sky 
changed from gray to light blue. And 
suddenly, coming up over ¢ edar Hill 
there was the bright, dazzling edge 
of the sun. And the tiny puffs of clouds 
looked like cotton candy 

Jamie and Petunia and Violet 
watched to see the whole sky light up 
with the brilliance of the sun. The air 
was warmer, too. Then Jamie heard 
another morning noise—the milk truck 
rumbling down the street. The milk 
man stopped at Jamie’s house. He 
carried up the bottles 

4 good, good morning,” he said, 
as if he were used to boys and cats 
and dogs sitting on front steps so early 

Jamie grinned, “It is a good morn- 
ing,” he agreed. “It's a brand-new 
day.” 

Later at breakfast with Mother and 
Daddy, Jamie told them how beauti- 
fully day got started 

As he talked, he poured some milk 
in a saucer for Petunia. But before she 
had a chance to drink it, Violet stuck 
her head in the way and started to lap 
it up 

Swish, swish went Violet's tail hap 
pily. She loved milk 

Petunia watched. She arched her 
back. Swish, swish went Petunia’s 
tail, angrily. She didn’t want to share 
her breakfast. 

Jamie watched, “Why,” he won- 
dered, “do cats swish their tails when 
they are mad, end dogs when they are 
glad?” 

And he wondered and wondered and 
wondered ... 








| TEACH ENGLISH 
WITH FILMSTRIPS 


MARGARET M. VAN DEWATER 


ue social-studies program in 
most fifth grades includes the 
study of the United States, and 
ours is no exception. Filmstrips 
dealing with the history of the sec- 
tion being currently studied were 
correlated with our English work, 
and this plan proved satisfactory 

Let me describe the procedure 
we used to study a color filmstrip 
titled The Last Delegate, the story 
of a boy who lived in Philadelphia 
at the time of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independe nee Be 
fore the filmstrip was screened, un 
usual words, such as Tories, patri 
ots, delegate, Continental Coners 
Declaration of Inde pe ndence , were 
presented to insure understanding 
of the story. The names of the 
characters were also presented 

The characters included ‘Tim 
Mx Nair, John Ham On k, John 
Adams, Richard Henry Lee, 
Benjamin Franklin, John Nixon, 
and Caesar Rodney 

Following this preparation the 
The children 


read the sentences on the frames in 


story was screened 


rotation around the class During 
the screening, attention was called 
to the clothing of the period items 
not in use today such as quill 
pens), scenes that would make 
good subjects for drawings 
Following the screening we based 
a number of lessons on the film- 
strip. 
A. Words selected from the film 
strip were placed on the chalk 
board. Children suggested mean 
ings. Where no one could inte rpret 
a word, the dictionary was consult 
ed. Sentences were planned usirt 
the words, first on the chalk board 
AUTHOR'S NOTE The Laat Delegat: 
is one in a series of color filmstrips 
titled Children of Early America (Young 
America Films} Each filmstrip tells the 
story of a child who participated in an 
nportant event in the development of 
our country. Besides telling an interest 
ing story, the filmstrips show authent 
clothing, vehicles, and customs of the 
period they depict. Fifth-grade childrer 


enjoy the filmstrip stories because the 
leading characters are usually childres 
of their own age Consequently the 


series forms an excellent basis for deve 
oping certain skills in English as well 
as building a background for social 
studies. 


for class criticism and then by in 
dividuals on paper. Besides trying 
to use the word correctly, we gave 
attention to variety of sentence 
Structure, correct pum tuation, and 
so on The following are some of 
the sentences de veloped The itali- 
cized words were taken from the 
vocabulary study 

lim McNair ran many errands 
jor the distinguished seventy-year-old 


Dr Franklin 


), Although the Tories and the 
kin soldier tried them best thes 
could not discourage the faithful and 


loyal patriot 
There were delegate from the 
thirteen colonic the signing of the 


Der | iration ot Independence. 
8B. We arranged words in alpha 
betical] ordet 

Different initial letters, as 
Congress, patriots, drafts, errands 


2. Same initial letter called 
choice. city colonists 
). Two letters alike: Congress, 


colonists, continental 
+. Proper names: Adams, John; 
Rodney, Caesar 
( Help in sentence recognitien 
was given by an exercise to distin 
uish sentences from nonsentences 
Nonsentences were comple ted 
Dr. Franklin, Tim's pecial friend 
Tim worked with his grandfather 
Thomas Jefferson working very 
! ird 
Putting a bur under the saddle 
Tim completed his errand suc 
fully 
1D). To learn more about sen- 
tence recognition as well as capi- 
talization and punctuation the fol 
lowing story related to the filmstrip 


was used: 
tim menair lived in philadelphia 
pennsylvania he helped his grandfa 
ther whe was a janitor ni pecial 
end was drt trankii ne way 
ed tim kindly one night he sent 
on a dangerous ert d tim had to 
ride horseback fre philadelphia to 
dover delaware he de ered a letter 
mr rodney tim and mr rodney rods 
ill night to reach philadelphia where 
dneys ballot made the vote for the 


declaration of independence unani 











For class 
graduation 
trips eee 


Studies come alive along 
America's historic high- 
ways. Choose any destina- 
tion, any route, any time 
Your class travels together 
in modern, private coaches 
with a skilled driver 

even overnight hotel stops 
arranged at no extra cost! 


Charter a Greyhound 


For a 
thrilling, low-cost 
vacation 


Explore great cities, Na- 
tional Parks, famous re- 
sorts, or historic shrines! 
Choose from 40 Grey- 
hound -planned Escorted 
Tours, including hotels, 
travel, sightseeing attrac- 


tions, escort services 





For gay 
weekends, visits, 
shopping trips 


You'll find Greyhound the 
most enjoyable way to 
make short trips. Frequent 
daily schedules let you 
leave early, stay late. You 
arrive at heart-of-town 
terminals, close to theaters, 
stores, hotels. The low cost 
is easy on your budget! 


Go Greyhound 


FREE! COLORFUL TRAVEL MAP 
WITH DETAILS ON VACATION TOURS Name 


Mail coupon to Greyhound Tour Dept . 
71 W. Lake Street, Chicago 1, m., Address 
for full-color Pleasure Map and fects 
on Escorted and individual Tours to City & State 


America’s favorite resorts, National 
Send me specia 


Parks Playgrounds informatu n about 
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There's no better place than 
Natural Bridge for a leisurely 
visit or vacation, for here you ll 
find an easy-going life plus 
all che charm and beauty of the 
Old South ing relaxa 

tion co €s paturally 
and 


ismore ENlOya 


satisf 
in this 
aimosplere recreation 
le in the clear 
mountain ait Natural Bridge 


is located im Virginia's fam 


ous Shenandoah Valley 
not far from the Valley's 
other scenic and histori 


attractions 
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One ob the Seven Natunal Wonders 
Of the Modern Worle 







ee 
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Natur at Bridge ete! On 1000 Scomu Acres 





Av Conditroned Rect av idge Center ras Game Roe rs 
Swimming Pool, Gilt Shep, Cafeteria And Snack Bar 


peo eae ee 


James 
Neture 
Dep! 
/ 
histor 


Nami 


Ane 


q.ry 


¢ Historic Hotel 


« Motor Lodge 
Member Quality 


( ourts 
« Excellent Food 
¢ Swimming Pool 
¢ Suntan Beach 


« Drama of Creation 
* Reasonable Rates 





N. Hunter, Gen Mar 
Bridge of Virgina 
274 Natural Bridge, Virginia 
ease send me your TREI color folder on 
ie Natural Bridge 


(Please Print) 
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for a new holiday high...come to the 


BLACK HILLS 


of South Dakota 


c's the change ot pace, and scenery, and people, that 


make a vacation fan! On your Black Hills fun-fest, you 


live life the way you /ove it 


weitt ror THs 


FREE ca.oa ro.wee 


or doz on a cool lake 


You fish or you golf... 


you amble lazily down pine-fringed mountain trails... 


shore. You see Mt. Rushmore 


one day and a rip-roaring Western rodeo 
pees ! 
32 # of things te de the next y ou name pour fun, tf) suit porwr holiday mood 
Y in this unspoiled mountain paradise... highest 


i 80) rue 


INSTRUCTOR, 


This summer, have the 


rie Ca east of the Rockies 
cz vacation of your life in the Black Hills of South Dakota! 
l/s : 
m 


Pe \.-oseieee SOUTH DAKOTA 
: DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


A.J, PAMEHOW, Publicity Director «+ PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 
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The Song of the Swan 


Continued 


help H Va pul then n and 
fasten and ar noe hem 
} raitor— Ot moment, Your 
Majest I} trouser iw a trifle 
hte at the waistband. W rem 
edy ti matter betor t pin the 
peria ' } Hl , 
host aAu ha } aud 

, 

rik ‘ hw tt O 
tf ' ! y 
Ma , 

' , t sat ‘ 
Both step back a ne ti 
; mi fn? 

j t We ti Your Imperia 
Ma f every } n | peror u 
the n arment 

vor! off 1 Will Your Ma 

t ty | " > & [ under the 

inOpy lor the proce on 

TAILOR Hurral H Majesty 
ready tor the pre 

ne ff 1 righ Hurrah! 

ky Sy 1 Hf Va 

} { righ anne / m a , 

h bach } dier If th 
we? ’ } hield the Empero 
from ; Dar ind Suv 
ma 1 uw ; t} f y 

atche ! } mbal ind 
riental mu from prar r record 
pla r heralds th mir i the } ” 

f Mu Refer e 3 1// 
} gudier ces are the backs of the 
} , od and the top of acanof 

bobbin . bomen tf ‘eo ta vik 

The Spe 1 / kf} n ch ’ 

PECTATON See the Emperors new 
lott I] rand | k blow 

ll el ! i 

Bu i i inof nea th u 
ex Ca 1 ui ft } has ? , 
dod hack and forth trying to pok 
hi head in! ‘ , } Specta 
fina mar he Ekmt 
1; ¢ not through th 

hy ' j hea } audience 

‘ But re a the Emperor 

th 

The Spectat fur? r ard 
th hi and th ” ; 
, j f , front ntrar 

; the ft la kach } } 
he 4 irpetba and ba 
ma? 1 / y / ’ hank f 


PREI AX} ANI OTTER laf 
Mor More | mother 

HA Shall I yor shout Ole 
Shut-l 

cHort y \ Litt () 

Choru , f / 
Ole See Mu Referer / 

Hans When ht con ! ma 
children are ready for bed, © Shut 
yes art ar ilk p rs quietly 
n hi k med = flick he prinkle 
sweet mull their eve just a tiny 
int, enough t keep u t \ closed 
lle wants them ft be quiet so he can 
ell them stor \s they fall 
sleep Ole Shut-lyes sits down on the 
bed beside them and pen ip one of 
he umbrellas he wr It has lovely 


pictures on t ithe by auti 


, hed } hha ni? i th 
j aires oh that 4 
} lark. Hi 
} ; ; ip. 7? } / 
1 / / or r (_/ ; 
f duri } Enter 1 

0 } H “7 ive on tif 

h wu 1 und } arm and 


from page 46) 


tlt Yi icant Ile i 


ind hut ‘ er the head of 


umbrella 


the be d 


Well, that’s very fortunate because 
now that you re awake you can go to a 

edding with me 

HIALMAR~—A wedding’? I love wed 
din Who's getting married 

OL Who but the steadfast | n Sol 
dier and the Paper Doll 

Un i “Soldier March See 


Vu Reference 5 


Enter Paper Doll 


one hehind the other int. as Tin 
Soldiers enter left. They dance. A 
they exit, Hialmar sleep. Ole 

/ tutiou off bed and tiptoes be 


hind bed to peer down at the boy 


te—Wasn't that a lovely dream |! 
P water 7 é 
} head Now just sprinkle of 
riiik to x ep y i ieep v il night 
hrough, and I must be off t } next 
ttle bow whe nt sleep 
lsh f ut with } imbretla 
Choru r hird / } off 
B ind f evil lef 1 pianist 7 
peats the mu of “Lit 0 When 
hts are n avain. Choru disc 
ed noddin and Har f with head 
n hand 
FREI It growin ite I think w 
must a he needed at home by now 
I he tory wa splendid Hans 
CHORI Thank you, Hans 
| yor rises and w yund a 
they exit both left and ht Some 
rave Han 1 } H elturn 
f h place at tl the last 
rout i 
HA Ole Shut-hyes ust have 
sprinkled a litt f | milk on me 
I'm so drowsy I must get ready for 
ipper I should be bringing water 


from the pump tor the schoolmaster's 
! ind so I will na nut He 
drou 
Choru off tage ft r to hum 


ference 6 


as Har oes te leep, head uw 


hand 
WOH TINGALS peaku if fa 
} ul hou Hans (hr t ! 
HAN ftir if | hear 
Whe t 
NEGHETIN it I ar tl N htingate 
You heats t 1 y iy dream just as 
noe they heard 1 } (chinese gar 
len. Listen to me, Flas 
HAS 1] n 
NICHI TINGATLE Do not meve because 
you inmnot sing tor the pera, tor yout 
“ rd wl sing to the whole world 
Do not be unhappy b you can 
not dance n the ballet. Sor day the 
people in the stories you write will 
dance their way nite ti hearts of 
everyou 
HAN Will | rea te these won 
dertul stories 
NIGHTINGALE M ny stor Plat 
(Christian ind all tf them with bot! 
i tear and a laugh in them For who 
im tell just how ¢ ‘ teal are to 
laughter? 
sf ht w 4 ter Stage a 
Choru TT frst nad Crse 
of “Th Nivhtu { pro ion of 
ind ’ f ad characte Passe 
1 } lage mor hem sh yuld be 
h l Match ¢ th Little 
VUermaid the Sheph if and the 
Chim Sweet. the Np vw Oueen, and 
last, the Ugly Duckling grown up. See 
Produ n Not 
mur ate Write down what you 
drean Hlans Christias All that vou 
ha ra 1 seen if write it 
chown 
HAN f he dark I will write 
Sta ht up fair ind | ” 
be n dippur } 4 f , nh 
ind open 1 py k He write 
and peak half to himself There 
am i soldier marching down the 
highroad one two! one two! He 
Continued on page G2 











ENGLISH WITH 
Teaching with FILMSTRIPS 
Magnetic lape [ieee 
BY iced « 4 

CHARLES WESTCOTT } ! Arou 


good title 


i 


discussed and 
hoard, as 
interest or curposity 
Is limited to one idea 

litles were laced on the chalk 
l ermined which 
them had the requ lor a 
wd tith Bravery lirn’s Trich 


nin Franklin 


row tl list of titles 


sites 


one was 
outline 
he 

title, 


was 
outline 


for the The 


note 
rand 
(|. Writing i ft followed di 











Improved Recordings wil! resul! on of the outline Children 
follow some of the simple suggestions sent : ; | 
in by Mr. Ben Gumm in a bulleti vere encouraved tlt . us iS many 
teachers in the San Diego City Schoo ord is possible that had been 
Thev include immed durin th tudy of th 
1. ““The microphone must be kept close filrmsts p Attention was called to 
to the speaker too Microphor tl e ola ety of sentence be 
placed in the front or center of | nnings This story resulted 
room, cannot pick up voices [ro 
parts of the roor Steppu Ip I} Da rous | id 
to compensate for distant nCeS | M ked mn 
loads the recorder and picks up bac! aii A the member 
ground noise f the & At , ' 
2. “‘Avoid background noise 1] is ' d r } 
coughs, pencil tapping, bumping « ‘ end. the d ahead welte an 
table on which mike is placed 1 Dr. Benjamin Franklin One day 
3. “Any softening of surfaces by mear f | d | he heard tl 
drapes, blankets, or stage curtan ‘ , , that ( r Rodney. the 
pay off in better recordings.” de te fr 1) ot there 
TAPE RECORDER CLUBS, through te for e D rat of Inde 
which students operate and are re- wndence After asking Dr. Franklin 
sponsible for all equipment, are a pop- f he could { t Caesar Rodney 
ular feature in many schools across lin is made ready for the trip 
the country. Why not an Duris } } uddenly 
start one in your own pI , lier who want 
school if there isn't lan } t] Mr. Pattor 
one already? A help- | N ¢ him 
ful new booklet called ' ; \ on 
**The Tape Recorder P, ag ot wy Tien 
in the Elementary he ' , OR tia fC 
Classroom"’ tells you ie 
how. This big, illus- wr . : As they 
trated handbook de- , rabbed 
scribes many practical applications for : our. A higl 
magnetic tape in the classroom. Get from the 
your copy by sending 25¢ in coin with PI nut 
your name and address to: Educa- ! ! bur 
tional Division, Minnesota Mining r} ' the red 
and Manufacturing Company, 900 t W the redeoat 
Fauquier Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minne- ff | hor I t ed on h 
sota, Dept. DC-46. rney l Caesar 
Saves Tape...saves time! It’s “SCOTCH” R : ‘ Delawar 
jrand’s exclusive new “‘Loop-Lol ret . I 
which is included in every box of ! 1 ali t t and all the 
“SCOTCH” Magnetic Recording Tape I ph 1m 
The “Loop-Lok” reel features a new-ce lhe D ira 
sign center pin for instant threading. Wit t f | dd mously 
it, tape locks tight without the nec« ted 
wasteful wrap-around, yet releases fast 
the end of tl A period of twe ‘ is used 
>» 4 Remember t to accomplish the above activities 
special f« it Other kill that ht have been 
yours oniy A ] - j . ' | 
SCOTCH” Ma eee ee ee 
net I pes ia ( i AION d the use of 
by the world irs puotation 
est manufacturer 2. Use of the ipostrophe to 
coated prod icts he y oO r p 
WANT TO SHARE your ideas on the CI} acter st 
use of magnetic tape in the school with + Lette t 
others? Why not send in your sugges- Some of the filmstrip stories lend 
tions to me—at the address listed a thes a vs ans a 7 ne of | nol 7 


paragraph above. I'll enjoy hearing 
from you! 


the 


class ha 


nd of the school ye the 


The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid desigr : 

registered trademarks for Magnetic Tape made ir perfected Tarn ina has ac- 
U.3.A.by MINNESOTA MINING AND MFG quired wortl hile knowledge of 
CO.,, St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales Office: 99 Park ; . 

Avenue, New York 16. N.Y. i¢ im Carly America j 


| to help every teacher have a happy 





TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
135 T.C.U, Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr, 


FREE TAG for your bag 
Send For Yours Today 


Thi 
tag 


identification 
space for 
transparent 
limited sup 
last they are 





ha 
with 
only a 
they 


and 
We 


ply, but as long as 


addre 
have 


name 
covet 


free to teachers 





ond chapels, 


ROMANTIC 


write Provincial Publicity Bureau 


or 48 Rockeleller Plaza 


N. Y. 









ENJOY A QUEBEC VACATION ria: 


Visit the picturesque towns and 
in the mountain 


In the narrow streets of old Québex 
in the unhurried way 
glimpse a fascinating old world atmosphere 





vt the historic sites of La Province 


HISTORIC ‘atniiriod sosc 2 


Spend rapturous hours in La Province de Quebec, Everywhere 
you will be welcomed with truly French-Canadian hospitality 
in comfortable modern inns and hotels. 


For road maps and illustrated booklets 
Par 
liament Buildings, Quebec City, Canada; 


New York 20, 


la 
—T.C.U. MAKES THIS LOW 
COST PRE-VACATION OFFER 
Right now 


a T.C.I 
tectior 


you can buy at a bargain price 


Policy that will give you pro 


during the rest of the school year 
through the long summer vacation 


and well into the coming fall 


Think of it! With this special pre-vacation 
offer you get T.C,l 10-Way Protection 
for more than x long month at an 


ww coat 


amazingly 


COUPON BRINGS SPECIAL OFFER NO OBLIGATION 


Be prepared for accident, illne or quat 
antine at home or away Remember that 
T.C.U., for more than 50 years, has been 
helping teachers over the unexpected rough 
spots that spoil so many vacations All 
T.C.U. claim checks are sent by fastest air 
mail. Right now while “it costs so little 
to be safe” send the coupon below 
imo Se 


| Free Information Coupon--No Agent will Call 
| To the T.C.U., 135 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


1 1 am «@ teacher School 


fete ? your 
10 Way 


| Insurance Protectior | 
4 


{ Send me the tree bag tag and fu 


low cost pre-vacation offer on TC J 


| My name 


| My eddre 


Cn eee cee ene cee one ee oe oe oe oe ee oe 
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villages along the rivers and 
districte of Quebec 





in the quaint beauty of its churches 
of life in french Canede, you 


7ST 





ee | 


de Gubhec where greet events 


al history 
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You Think 


Contu ucd from pa ¢ 51) 


“ 


former times—by directly conn 
1 water wheel to a machine that 
saws. grind 
and other m: 
were operated in this way. Suc! 
chines had to be located near a 


7? course wi 


its power $uzz 


millstones, looms 


of flowing water 
not always a convement arrang 


Nowadays. however, we can lo« 


machines almost anywhere, thank 
hydroelectri power 
In a hydroelectric power house, wv 


use flowing water to t 
wheel called a turbine The turt 
hitched to an 
machine which gives out elects 
rent when it is kept turning. Th 


s then transmiutte d thr 


electri generat 


tric current 


wires to distant homes and fa 
where it ; nverted to light 
ind power by various means. Su 


arrangement is muse h more cor 
than the 


because it permits us to 


old-fashioned water w ‘ 


source of power flowing water 

users of power (homes and factor 
Steam can make a wheel turn. Here 

are directions for building a 

steam turbine out of scrap materia 


Materials needed are a round bo 


t from im Oatmeal cart 


op is 
spool needle a pencil Stapier ( 
four paper clips som slut 
kitchen foil; a snap tastener This fa 
tener should have a solid center 

Cut tour strips of alummum to 
v* x 1”. Fold them in half to mak 
louble-thickness strips ad x | Magy 


With stapler or paper clips, attac! 
trips to the rim of the box 
equally spaced At the center olf 


box top make a small hole and | 


the sn ip fastener 
cil in the 


the needle into the end of the 1 


spool and force tt 


Set the box top ass mbly on the 
with the point of the needl 
snap fastener na our tean 
is ready for actior Now we 
steam boiler 

The ready-made model con t ! 


flask, a one-ho stopper and 


glass tube lhe deluxe mode! 
carbonated-drink can, one-hole stopy 
and a bent glass tubs The e ' 
model is a carbonated-drink cas 


the top plug d with aw ad « 
cork and aA small hol 
side This model les te 
pressure than the others but d 


require hunting for a st ypper or 





Science Is Simpler Than 


se parat tn 


nto it Put tl per 


punched I I 








Put an inch or f water 
boiler and heat tt mouing Br 
the turbmme near by, so that the st 
hits the blade if me a \ 
it turns! Not ery tast, Dut 

Obviously, a real stea tur 
different fr ir little homemade 
fair—but the differences really 
fundamental! The wheel and |! 


are made of strong 


ad anm n und «there 


‘ nor Hia ke _ The speed Is 
reater md so is th power The 
doesn t i pu rly as in our 

it is mected t i machine, 

eful work. In a steamship it 


propeller that drives the ship 
rwarda In i Steam-ciectrt power 
r tur? i erator that sends 
it electri irrent But the basi 
rit re nor niheant than 
differe: li ott i real steam 
rou and ov model we use 
ul to strik tl blac of a wheel 
nd ik tur In both of them the 
rvy of ia tpwoniir water inmto 
jeat $s col rted to mechanical en 
rvy tt spinnin { the turhane 
I trust I have mvinced you that 
plicated ideas of science are 
fte ny r than they seem espe 
ily | ! we xy lore their funda 
nta Remember what Johnny said 


I don’t want to know that much 
ontaim de scrip 
ns of is misty ted machines 

Blougt ind Hueggett Elementary 
ind How to Teach It 
Pre New y rk > tor 


Hert im and Nina Sai 


nce im Your Lif 1). ¢ Heath, Bos- 
t ] for ber itary erades 

Yate Ravmond | 1 Boy and a 
\f Harper id Brothers, New 
York lor jumor high hoo! 


ART 


|' YO are ani art teaches 


ior a SM holarship to study 


YOU Ale 


Basic Design and Textile Printing 
School of the Art Institute 
,) to Auvust 


at the 


ol Chicago trom June 


956 
\ll art teachers throughout the 
nti will be eligible tor these 

cholai hips (on will be selected 

rom cach of four areas of th 

United State I hue American 

( ave Col pal ol Sandusky, 

Oh ll pre le funds for full 


tuition and partial living expenses 
Lh allt ind purpose in viving 


to in pire and 


mourage more active part ipa- 
Ol id learnin xperience in ex- 
or new materials creative 
le n, and creative textile printing 
at the various teaching level 
Ihe School of the Art Institute 
(Chicago the lat est irt chool 
tri ount no | lor its pro 
ral lor the development ot art 
t ind teache i many related 
held It oer i thorough train- 
nm prot ional knowledge and 
echnique at tive ime time stress 
esthetic understanding so that 
through combination of these ex 
( encet tudent tia ae velop 
their ¢ creative competence 
Judge lor thi event imeclude 
Dean Ropp of the Art Institute of 
( ( Derwin Edwards, Head 
é t) Art Department Miami 
L niversity Oxtord Ohio and 
Ellen and Henry Kluck, outstand 
ng contemporary designers 
Zz ore intormatvion and appli- 
cation forms, write The School of 
the Art Institute, Chicago, Illinois, 
or The American Crayon Com- 


Sandusky, Ohio 








HOW TO CREATE 
YOUR OWN 
VACATION 
MASTERPIECE 


It’s easy when you see Canada the 
Canadian NATIONAL Rail way 


Canadian NATIONAL Railways offers a wide variety of all-expense tours 


to the top vacation spots in Canada, You can create your “vacation 
masterpiece” in the charming, old-world fishing villages of the Maritime 
.in colorful, exciting French Canada in the majesti 


Parks... or 


Provinces 


Canadian Rockies and the great game-filled National 
wherever your mood takes you. 

NATIONAL’ 
You meet 


enjoy every n 


Your fun starts the moment you board Canadian 


streamliners. The atmosphere is friendly and convivial nter- 


esting people, see magnificent scenery a! 


world 


ng the way odern 


comfort. You haven't a care in the because we make all the 


arrangements for you. 


contact your 


(CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


See your travel agent or local 
Canadian NATIONAL passenger office located in 


Buffalo + Chicago «+ Cincinnati + Detroit «+ Flint 
Kansas City, Mo. «© Los Angeles «+ Milwaukee 
Minneapolis « New York « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me. . St. Louis . 

Seattle * Washington, D.C. 


San Francisco 
... the carefree way 
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NEXT VACATION: 


Dake a thrilling TWA trip 
to faraway places ! 


Imagine! For just $91 down, you can visit 11 


fascinating European countries! Other 


tours feature Bombay, Cairo! Take 20 months to pay with TWA’‘s “Time Pay Pian’! 


to see the 
You travel to European cities 
lands in the Middle or Far 
hast. And, you can study from 2 to { 


6 weeks 


What a wonderful way 
world 


eepthe 


ore 


at an accredited foreign uni 
versity. Specialize in a subject such 


as literature, music, art 


el study 


arrange 
your tra tour to include as 


many cities as you wish. Full college 
who want it 


of all, TWA‘'s 


includes hotel expenses and 


credit tor thom 
Hest 
Plan” 


“Time Pay 





Fly the finest... 


John Hi. Purbay, Pt 


Lepertment LAP 


Dear Sir 


ours 
Name 
Addrens 


ountries cu 


iD 


Please send me inform 


» 


ca) 
-_& 





other costes as well as your round 
trip fare on TWA's famous Constel 
lation fleet. Start planning your trip 
by mailing the coupon today! 


ry TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


vita fyvROPE « APRICA + ADIA 
Director, TWA Air World Tours 
1) Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥ 


ation on your 1966 ‘Travel Study 


Poattion 


Siale 


"hone 














-~ 


at the Univers 


SUMMER SESSION .. 





ity of Denver 


JUNE 18- AUGUST 17 


mstitutes and seminars 


Friendly University of Denver feature vorkshops 

to supplement regular academic undergraduate and graduate degree pro- 

vrams, Fully accredited academically, the | versit programs parallel indi 
Kdual need fer complete information... courses, heesing and costs MAIL TODAY 
Atl tive miortable ee —_— 
or Impus apartment | UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver, Colorado | 
ihburmadant nah | Director of Summer Session, Deportment K-4 | 
vitless mountain | University of Denver, Denver lorado | 
pl nd and cultural | Please send me free nplete information on Summer Session | 
ett f ind ce | | 
' ’ ' en | Name | 
, id | | 
moemark j Addres | 
| Ci Stote _ oi 
be epehieiian azenenen an coen aces ewes usasewenes aad 
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Twinkle Goes Shopping 


7 


page } 


Continue d from 


The park gardener wanted to help 
so he stopped his weeding, and reached 


up into the little tree But he wasn't 
quick ¢ nough 

And off flew Twinkle again, wit! 

Mr. and Mrs Pippin and Peter and 

i the trafty pol ceman, and the park 


vardener ill chasing along be hind 


Twinkle flew and flew tll he came 
to Firehouse Number One Then he 
rested on top of hook-and-ladder 
truck 

Now the Fire Chief was talkin 
ibout safety to ten ttle cub out 
who had come to visit ind to Spot 
the Firehouse dog 

When everybody else rat n 

hat a commotion 

Please catch our canary bird,” cried 
Mrs. Pippin. “See, there he is now 

The Fire Chief wanted to help, » 

limbed onto the hook and ladder 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

April—Cleanup Week—any 
week in spring. 

April 1—Easter Sunday. 

April 2-8—National Boys’ 
Club Week — Operation 
Juvenile Decency. 

April 8-14 — Pan-American 
Week. 

April 13—The birthday of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

April 14—The observance 
of Pan-American Day : 

April 16-21—Bicycle Safety © 
Week. : 

April 22-28—National Gar- ; 
den Week. 

April 22-28—United States 
and Canada Good Will 





Summer School 
UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 


16th SESSION 
july 1 - fugue 10, 1956 
Registretice—i : June 1 to July 7 
Personal : a BY to July 14 
MATRICULATION S—Full: $40.00; par- 


: $90.00 per credit. Obligatory fees: 
$4.00; late registration fee (july 16 
through July 18): $3.00. 


COURSES OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NORTH 
AMERICAN TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
ELEMENTARY Spanish Conversation 
for Beginners. Spanish Vocabulary and 
Spelling for Beginners. Grammar and 

Spanish Composition for Beginners 
INTERMEDIATE: Intermediate Spanish 


Conversation. Intermediate Spanish Vo- 


cabulary and Spelling Intermediate 
Spanish Grammar. Intermediate Spanish 
Reading and Composition. Problems in 


Learning Spanish as a Foreign Language 
ADVANCED: Advanced Spanish Conver- 
Advanced Spanish Phonetics 

Spanish Grammar Advanced 


sation 


Advanced 


Spanish Composition Outline of the 
History of the Spanish Language 
SPANISH TEACHING Methods for 


Teaching Spanish. Laboratory School in 
Spanish 

NUMEROUS COURSES OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
HISTORY AND SOCIOLOGY 
ITALIAN, GERMAN ARTS, 
OTHER SPECIAL COURSES 
MASTER'S DEGREE IN SPANISH AND 
IN LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES: Com- 
plete information request 
VETERANS present all 
required documents and authorization up- 
matriculation 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
Varied and excursions 
certs, theatrical performances; field days 
the University gym, the use of a private 
club at the beach; a series of lectures and 


HISPANIC- 

CULTURE, 

FRENCH 
MUSIC 


sent on 
Veterans must 


on 
ACTIVITIES 


interesting con 


art exhibitions 

LIVING ARRANGEMENTS: The Sum- 
School will furnish a list of ap- 
proved dwellings offering special rates to 
students 


mer 


iddress requeata for information to 


THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
University of Havane—Hevana, Cubs 






















WHEATON can 
accommodate YOU... 


' 
| 
' 
\ 

42nd ANNUAL 


"yon Faee. SUMMER 


BULLETIN 







































Write Director of 
6 runow sont BY Of > LO] 0) F 
April 28-May 5—Boys and = Dept. 46in 
Girls Week : 
: FACULTY OF 75 
SOnnnnnnnnnvuenennnnnnnnon none neensonsssonsanessooecuse ens sesnenenenen courage Complete courses include special work in 
Teacher Training, Graduate School of Theology 
truck The Fire Chief reached up Conservatory of Music, Black Hille Science Sta 
- | tion, Northwoods Honey Rock Camp. Air-condi 
But he wasn't quite fast enough tioned library. New chemistry building. Combine 
And off went Twinkle again, with professional training with friendly Christian 
Mr. and Mrs. Pippin, and Peter, and a Inter-Session- June 12 to 22 
the traffic policeman, and the park First Term (4 weeks) June 23 to July 20 
svdiener. and the Fire Chief. and the | Second Term (4 weeks)—July 21 to August 17 
| Black Hills Expeditions leave June 18 and July 23 
ten little cub scouts, and Spot the fire Northwoods Honey Rock Camp june 12 to August 18 
house dog ll chasing along behind | Tuition Free to pastors, full-time Christian workers 
Twinkle flew und = flew up First and alumni for the Inter Sessior period 
Street. down Second Street, and around WHEATON COLLEGE Wheaton 
the cornet Then he slowed down, tor 
there was the place he had been look 
ing for, all along Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
It was a millinery shop, with a win Founded 1806 
dow tull of pretty hat Specie , Wis Kinder 
There were hats of pansy purp! mart Primary tion. I regular 
ind hats of primrose yellow and hat are are fered Yue ' at request . 
of poppy red 207 Se. Wabash Ave Chicago 4, il, 
There were hats of forget-me-not Phone: WA 2-6761 
bluse and pene h-bloss« pink and 
snowdrop white CAMP COUNSELORS 
Whik h hat would Mi; Pippin like he Lak r wt Mal ; a = A —— 
the best Twinkle wondered Then an necks In mest categuriecs 
HOWARD L. LILIENTHAL 
he flew into the store to have a better 21 East 40th 8t., New York 16, N.Y 
look 
lle looked at hats with feathers, and EARN YOUR MASTER'S DEGREE 
Moxtern training for nursery and clementary echeol teachers 
hats with fur. and hats with flowers M. Ed. in | year. Accredited. Small ciasses Also B.Ed 
} } Coed. Catalog. NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
Then he iw 4 pretty green it with K. Richard Johnson, Pres., 282% Sheridan, Evanston, Iii 
caises wed around the brim 
Tweet, tweet,” said Twinkle. “This Travel-W ise ? 
the one And the next minute The Instructor Teacher Travel Service 
there he was perched among the flow can help you plan your trip... The 
ers on the hat announcement on page 76 explains 
Continued on page 89 how. 
‘ ‘ ) 
, Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
¢ (Lu LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES - MUSIC - COMMERCE 
~ an. PHYSICAL EDUCATION ~ LAW 
A carefully eiected and extensive curriculum for teachera, Wille 


ie Pauw 


UNIVERSITY : 


combine profitatie study with Chicag: 


* many een ages 
dates 


Twe summer sessions. Write today for bulletin and . 
Dean of Summer Sessions, DePaul University, Chicege 1, fil. 











ba) 
Summer 
IN THE 


COLORADO ROCKIES 


Come this summer to the University of 
Colorado one 
sities. Enjoy study and vacation ple 
with fellow students from every part of 
the nation take re 
fresher courses, do make-up work, work 
toward advanced degrees. Eight hundre 
courses leading tw undergraduate an 
graduate degrees. Excellent study facili 
ties; well-equipped laboratories, class 
rooms; 800,000-volume library. 

TWO 5-WEEK TERMS 

JUNE 18 to JULY 20 
JULY 24 to AUGUST 25 


First term, June 15-1¢ 
Second term, July 23 
Scenic Boulder is in view of snow-capped 
peaks and within easy walking distance of 
mountain trails and streams; 27 miles from 
Denver, only 34 miles from Rocky Mountain 


of America’s fine univer 


sure 


Accelerate study, 


Registration 


National Park. Invigorating summer cli 
mate. Bright days and comfortably cool 
nights. Ideal for study. Lecture series by 


world’s leading scientists; summer-long cre 
ative arts program; drama; concerts by re 
nowned artists; arts and crafts exhibits. A 
variety of workshops, conferences, institutes 
in many special fields; well-organized Moun 
tain Recreation program. 

About $30 weekly covers typical tuition 

and fees for full 10-week program for 

non-residents, and boord and room in 

handsome University Residence Holls 


Write now for Summer Session bulletin to 
Deon of the Summer Session, Macky 302 


UNIVERSITY OF 


COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 








THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


JULY 2 — AUG. 8 SALTILLO 
MEXICO 
Tenth INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY SES- 


SION for elementary and high schoo! teach- 
ers. Conversation with individual tutor. 
Spanish lectures repeated in English at 
another hour. Vacation attractions. Pleasant 
mountain climate. Room and board in hotel 
or homes. 

All-expense plans. Credits accepted in U. S. 


Mary F.Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar in charge of enrollments 


SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 25 - Aug. 4; Aug. 6 - Sept. | 
Nur er vi ree w be 
ecg ons oedueke 





tered f 6 
grecuete 4 
Facu ‘ 
sors 


udes many distinguished ¢ 
tec + a uiture 4 

miortable rooms available 
Summer mate is 


ty - 
Orge 
sie vities 
f and the 
delighttu 
For BULLETIN, write te Dean of Summer 
Session, University of Seowthern California 


Les Angeles 7. 


ear ampus 











Club Exchange 


Ohio. My rad pupils would 
x to exchanes etters post cards 
ind souvenirs with other classes in the 
Ly 1 of oOuntries 
We rte from down 
tow (ule Addr mail to 
M Ale | in Inert Mavfield 
‘ » \ Mills Road 
{ i) 
(hie. My | ’ , d like to 
nila from 
n coun 
Add Mi { rles Zeigler 
I Rout Ss 0 
Oregon. | I | ny sixth 
de « and vself your Club 
Excl Wi Willamette Val 
‘ tern (re ! hering 18 
int naustry ; are fishing 
m (ou I s many 
i 1 flower seeds nd bulbs 
We should lik x letters 
} cl ! r parts of the 
United Stat d. Address 
Mrs. Armond Gr Lox j 
R t Shedd. Ores 
South Carolina. \l race 
11 \ } ha e letter 
we nd teachers 
her st d imtric We ar 
the Sa n River Atom Proje« 
I tl Palmet stat ind are 
m tates Addr | mail 
Mr iH | Kring | Dexter 
r | k . h Carolin 
Washington. |} fourth grade in 
} | ly | Sel would like 
excl ettet post cards and 
iven } ther fourth-graders in 
the I ted Stat ind foreign coun 
Our how located near 
{ vl Land re the early pi 
k ol ) Trail which 
1 them nortl | Sound From 
round ‘ il see three ex 
noe hich are now beauti 
' red tain peaks, Ad 
dr ill mail te Mi Martt Jacoby 
loled Washington 
Washington. Mi grade pu 


like to 


md | hould exchange 
tters with pup d teachers in other 
ites and forewen We live 
the Puget Sound ar jur main 
cupations are fish brush picking 
d Addr correspondence 

Mir Alive M r, Vaughn School 

rn W shir t 1 
Wisconsin. 1} ! ren of my 
} race nt nd I should 
ke t xel t i work, | 
! ind env tl ther pupil 

ind teaches I} fourth and fifth 
ra re | mit on Indian 
‘ uld «1 y hearme trom som 
Indiat ind exchar vork with them 
Addr Mrs. Harold Hoffman, Wolf 
River School, Rout , Clintonville 
W 
Wisconsin. | de tl pu 
( ! to seven 
Club Exchange 
\W | ‘ , t other pu 
ind teache n the United Stat 
i n We wish to 
xel rt or’ nig ind let 
t Add: M Linora Hoffman 
Kk ite Tia ‘ W cont n 
Wisconsin. My third-grade pup 
1] ] ke ft xchange letters 
th | ind achet anywhere 
(ur j ' ry | Milwaukee 
Addre mail t M Helen Bailie 
Jol a ! 120 W.B t Road 
West Alli +, Wi nsin 








Minucsela 












faculty. 


1000 


GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished 


UNDERGRADUATE WORK in more than 
outstanding courses 
LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RESEARCH [acili- 
ties of highest quality 
SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES IN— 
Government and Politics 
Family Life 
Biological Sciences 
Physics 
Industrial Education 
Humanities; Speech and many others 


Chemistry 


—and RECREATION! 
plays 


symphony and othercon- 


certs eXCUrsions lectures golf 


tennis 
distinguished cultural center yet located in the 


swimming fishing campus in a 


cool and refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes 


SECOND TERM 
JULY 16-AUGUST 18 


FIRST TERM 
JUNE 11-JULY 14 


For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session, 614 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


Min NWN 


| 


: ID 
| RY ; 
“ 
2 1b 


GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


You Can Now Earn New, Unique Degree: 
MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES 


WIDE RANGE 
OF COURSES 


includes 


Anthropology 
Art 


Astronomy 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Classics 
Economics 
Uducation 
English 
iterature 
European 
Literature 
Geology 
Government 
History 
Literary 
Criticism 
Mathematics 
Music 
Physics 
Psychology 
Theater 


AND 


Inter. 
departmental 
Courses 


| a. 


Ottis 14 MIinwesora 


t 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 





No longer must you choose betwee M. kd Ml ter 
leg ' ' ingle ib t row i eu i M.A. by 
ft va Variet of ibject ler ' dy 
timuiate your thinking, and ike a better t } 
rh I t her ire the } experience ! t are 
wide 1 ti f ] t } ’ wh tu t ‘ 
we m th eng he } tud hint t 
throy 74 extend } ! on tive 
i otter or ' b 
row pe alized re , 
The new degr. MASTEI ) ia I Ll j ri I} 
te her che t i iit ! | 
‘ th (jrad te t W ! 
I} ‘ iso} thy r r ! 
Tr nelud i} 
not tudied pre t re } 
d y hed facult } j t 
required 
The CERTIFICATE Ot ruby i 
itisfactory completion of hou ‘ f the Ma 
Cultural, Reereational lrogram In cone F 
teacher-setudent iro ' t ‘ y j ‘ 
t mu quar ' . 
itiful campu n the ¢ necticut } 


CLASSES —— JULY 4 TO AUGUST 14, 1956 








Peet eececeeceee 


J. Samuel Dalery, 


Wesleyen Univers 
Please send me 
Name 
Addre 


City 


tor of Teacher Services 
Middieto 


ru 


wn, Connecticut 


{ Wesleyar 1% mer han for 


Z 
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PILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 


the coupons for the items 


you want. (Copied coupons f You 
are mot scceptable.) Send 


All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 


Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


General coupons: pages 86, 88, 90, and 92. 
Travel: 94, 102, 104, 106. Summer Schools: 106. 





SSE EEEEEEEEEEEEEE SHEE EEEEEEESESESEOC OOOO OOE 


WEESTER-CHICAGO EDUCATIONAL DEFT 


Pieese send me your new booklet Teaching 
Aids the Audio-Visual Program 


@ Ins. 483 





Name Grade 
Sireet of 2.0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 4-56 


SESE EEE EEE EEEEEEREEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEOE OOOO EOOE 


PRAMELIN WATTS, Inc Please sand FREE 17 « 22 In. FIRST BOOKS Curriculum and 
Grede Level Chart prepared by Meroid G. Shane { Northwestern University 


Ins. 553 
Neme Grade 
Sireet or & OO No. Pupils 
City Zone State 456 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. $-133 Piease send me, in @ plein envelope, complete 
nlormation @uout your & w fy Me service f teache as deicribed advertisement 
on Page } 


ins. 328 
Name Grade 
Siveet of &.9 School 
City Zone State 4% 


SHPO EE HEE EEEEEE ESE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEE EEE EEEE EE OOOEOOSESE 
MARSH 77 PELT POINT PEN Piease send me « copy of “Quickie Course in Draw ng and 


Lettering using the Marsh 17)’, e@lortul booblet which suggests 100 uses for teachers, 
inet, Plash Cards, Posters, Views! Aids EBxplans faster ettering, besic strokes, colors 
Shows how to have fun with your y7 Pe 
ins. 510 
Name Grade 
Sireet of AT N Pupils 
City Zone State 486 


THE VIKING PRESS. Pisase send me your 13!-page illustrated catalogue of Viking Junior 
Boots Complete descriptions of books for t ndergerten through high school: picture books, 
shores, junior novels, History, biegraphy, geography ature, and science. includes «@ 


qiadea st aod helptul subject indes 


ins. 346 
Name Grade 
Sireet of &D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 4-56 


CHARLES SCRIBHER'S SONS, Dept. A. Piesse send us your GRADED LIST OF LIBRARY 
BOOKS and SUPPLEMENTARY READERS tor Elementary Schools 


Ins. 344 
Name Grade 
Street of £0 , : No. Pupils 
City Zone State 4-56 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. Please send me « tree copy of the $.¥.E. book 
let “Help Johnny Read," « comprehensive booklet des gned to help you improve you 
seeding program with tachistoscopic trair ng 


Ins. 197A 
Neme Grede 
Sireet or af No. Pupils 
City Zone State 4.46 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY Piease send set of 12” by 19° charts on SPEEDBALI 
Pen Lettering. Also lessons on LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING and KNIFE CRAFT SCHOOL 


PROJECTS 
ins. 310 


Name Grade 


Street of #0 No. Pupils 


Zone State 4-56 








SOUVENIR BOOKLETS 


fer Clesing Baws 
The Ideal Gifts fer Year Pupits 


Your cholee of fourteen beautiful cower designs 
Hooklets supplied with or witheut 
al pr ting of pupils’ names, etc on ineide 


Closing Day is 
Coming SOOM! | Seating tes Sa 


Fr. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Art Department Pansville, N.Y. 











Rosemary of England 


Continued from page 


would be the nicest. “His legs 
be too long, Daddy,” she said, as if het 
father could adjust the length of het 
horses legs And | neck must be 


mustn t 


skinny, so that I can hang onto him 

A horse's neck made to hold up 
his head, not for you to hang on 
Baa Dorothy said seriously 


Your mother’s only fooling, Baa 


Alan added You hang onto what- 
ever you can, maybe even the tail.” 

Baa } going to learn to ride prop 
erly Alar like Elizabeth Tust he 
cause horses don't have motors inside 
you dont like them That's silly 


I looked at Baa. She giggled, and 
whispered in my eat Mummy and 
Daddy are always so funny when they 
talk about horses 

At the stables Baa horse turned 
out to be brown and long egged and 


he definitely did not have a thin neck 


jaa loved him nevertheless. She said 
He's the most wonderful horse in the 
world. He even has a white spot on 
his forchead Ff i small pocket 
inside her new jacket, that seemed 
just made for the purpose of holding 
sugar, Baa found three large white 


lumps Dorothy had not forgotten how 
Elizabeth had always wanted to have 
sugar for her hor m Saturdays 
When Baa fon nd out her horse . 
he couldn't keep 


from hugging him around the neck 


name was Birthday 


She was even happier when she gave 
him the sugar and felt his warm soft 


nose in the pals f her hand His 


nose i solter tha the woolly scarf 
blizabeth ive ‘ he said to her 
father, as she t on Birthday's back 

Sitting very straight and very proud 
she announced 1 am ten years old 


now ind | should have my rid nw les 
sons alone. | don't need you, Mummy 
or you, Dadd r Peter Please meet 
wm hour Alan looked at 


me here in 
ine and I tN 


dde« W left. and as w 
drove away Baa waved to us. She was 
trying very hard to act as if sitting on 
top of a horse was the most natural 


thing im the world for her 
That evening after dinner, Baa did 
idmit that she had been a little fright 


as) 


ened, especially when Birthday had 
started to walk. “I felt fine when he 
was still, but oh, it was so funny when 
he moved, Mummy. I never thought 
I'd stay on. I squeezed as hard as I 
could with my knees, just as Mr 
Danbury, the teacher, said, and I did 
stay on, I did. I only slipped once a 
little. It was ‘wizard’; Daddy, you 
should learn. It's ever so much more 
fun than your car 

No, thank you, Baa, Alan an 
swered 

Early Sunday morning Baa cut red 
and pink roses in the garden and took 
them upstairs to Alan and Dorothy 
when they woke up. She attached a 
note to the stem of one of the roses 
which read lo the most wonderful 
Daddy and Mummy in the whole 
vorld I love you Baa 

Before lunch Dorothy helped Baa 
prepare her piano lesson for Monday 
Baa wanted her mother to sing as they 
played the piano together, but she 
said No, Baa, you study now while 
I get lunch Peter and Alan want to 
go to the moors this afternoon x 
were eating early 

Oh, wizard, Mummy, can we go to 
Bramham Rocks, too 

Yes, Baa and Dorothy left me 
alone in the living room to read a book 
which Alan had written, and listen to 
Baa play the piano 

An hour after lunch we were riding 
over the vast Yorkshire moors, towards 
Bramham Rocks. It was foggy, and as 
Sua looked out of the window she said, 
It looks scary today on the moors.” 

The first tire I saw the moors I felt 
the same way lhey are endless and 
desolate—slowly rolling hil! covered 
with black rocks and wet earth. The 
only sounds are the bubble of the wa- 
out of the 


r as it creeps and ps 
yround, and the sigh of the damp 
breeze 

We got out of a car and began to 
walk Baa held tight to my hand 
When you look closely at the moors, 


when you take your eyes away from 
the bleak and lonely horizon where the 
Continued on page 87) 
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benenennnnnennennrienes 


Phoate t Hen J. Reed 





Dierama trom Richard W. Perkins 


AMERICAN HISTORY—Exhibit A 
Attack on a French Fort by the British 


To motivate upper-grade history, Richard W. Perkins, LaMesa, 
California, asks his pupils to survey their textbooks for topics for spe- 
cial reports, and choose some part to illustrate. 


Dioramas made by Me 
86, BB, 90, 92, and %4. 


are shown on pages 


Perkins’ history class 
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See all of 






Missouri's State Capitol at Jefferson 
City is one of the architectural 
triumphs of the U.S. Also in 
Capitol, see the historical museum 
and Thomas Hart Benton murals 


8-day, 1O00-miletour 
only $41* each 


The vacation of your life can be the thrift 
trip of years, in Missouri! For only 
about $41* per person (meals extra), a 
party of four can take a 1000-mile, 8-day 
vacation wandering at will in this land 
of history, scenery and water sport 

Start at historic Hannibal and travel through 
Louisiana and the other river towns. At 
St. Louis, take a steamboat on Ol’ Man 
River See Forest Park and Zoo, 
Cardinal game and Muny Opera 

Drive through saddle horse country near 
Mexico, visit pre-Civil War mansions in 
Daniel Boone, Old Trails regions. See 
Jefferson City’s sights, historic build 
ings at Arrow Rock and Lexington 

See Kansas City’s fabulous home districts, 
Athletics’ game or Starlight Theater 
and famous Liberty Memorial. ‘Then 
through Springfield and Joplin, and the 
restful White River country. Fish in 
Lake Tanevycomo, Bull Shoals, Norfor| 

Clearwater, or Wappapello. Fleat the 
White, Current, Gasconade, or Black. 





William Rockhill Nelson Gallery in 
Kansas City houses one of Ameri 
ca’s greatest collections of oriental 
art, Renaissance, modern painting 


Tour cotton country in the Delta. At Cape 
Girardeau, see the New Orleans Opera 
House, then the fabulous Lake of the 
Ozarks! Fish, rent a speed boat, swim, 
ride horses, or just rest. Enjoy the fin 
est vacation for less in Missouri. Mail 
coupon for FREE folder 


(*341 per person, based on a party of 4 dr ng 
towether, &day, 1000-mile unguwied tour. In her 
ga oil. entertainment uxiern loatging ( k for 


no more than at home, or enjoy good re 


for about $3.50 a day extra 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF 
RESOURCES & DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. D646—Jefferson City, Missouri 


Please send FREE Pictorial Mis 
souri,” full color folder of places to 
go and things to do in Missouri 


Name 


Address 


oe, ee 





b 


if 


Learn to Know Latin 
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We're not ‘'apple 
polishers"’, but we 
LOVE our teachers 
.«. they're such fine 













7 
! d ° 
ress with, BORROW by MAIL 


As a teacher, you enjoy special privileges at POSTAL FINANCE. We'll 
gladly make you a loan to tide you over payless vacation months—You 
make no principal payments until your salary checks start again. 


PLANNING A 
VACATION? 


Make it a real one, with laz 
days in the sun —tra val, 
broaden your horizon, meet 
interesting people. Come 
back with restored vigor for 
your duties in the Fall. 

Or, you may want to at- 
tend summer school to im- 
prove your professional 
standing and qualify for a 
higher pay position, Maybe 
you need money to take care 
of an accumulation of debts a 

Start the summer with “Peace of Mind’ free from 
worrysome bills. You can get money to pay all your bilis at 
once. No more past due doctor bills, insurance premiums, 
home maintenance costs and other obligations Tour pense 
of mind is worth many times the small cost of the loan. 


COST CONTROLLED LOANS 


You control the cost of your loan, Pay interest only for 
the actual time you keep the money, on unpaid prin- 
cipal balances. The sooner you repay—the lower your 
cost-—no excessive charges at any time. 

LOANS MADE IN COMPLETE CONFIDENCE 
—ON YOUR SIGNATURE ONLY 
Postal] Finance has specialized for years in making loans 
to teachers in complete confidence, We require no co-signers 
| .. your friends, family, school authorities never notified, 

Everything is handled through the privacy of the mail, 


LOW LAWFUL RATES 
You are assured of low, iawful rates because we are 
STATE LICENSED. No deductions, no fees, no hid- 
den costs. You get the full cash amount immediately. 
No principal payments to make during payless summer 
months —repay in small monthly payments when szlary 
starts in the fall. 


LOOK, TEACHER! IT'S SO EASY! 
Just YOUR SIGNATURE is all we need to make you 
a QUICK LOAN of $100 to $600. Send for comalets 
loan papers FREE —No obligation. CONVINCE 
YOURSELF that A POSTAL FINANCE COST-CON 
TROLLED LOAN IS THE EASIEST, MOST SEN 
SIBLE WAY TO TIDE YOU OVER. For over 50 
years, Postal Finance has served the needs of educators 
throughout the U.S. A. 


POSTAL Grn 


FINANCE 
200 Keeline Bidg. 








FINANCE CO. 


Dept. 600E- Omaha, Nebr. 




















Pay Doctor Bills 


MAIL THIS 


COUPON 
TODAY! 





FT La en emmy 


MR. D. J. LEVITT, President 


POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 600E 
200 Keeline Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 


| Dear Mr. Levitt: Let me know about the special privileges I enjoy as a teacher 
| when borrowing from Postal Finance Co., under your Cost-Controlled plan. 
i Without obligation, please RUSH Free Details and Loan Papers in plain envelope 


MY NAME 
| ADDRESS 


! 
j TOWN ZONE 


STATE 


THE INSTRUCTOR. fpril 1956 { 





PILL IN COMPLETELY 

and CLIP SEPARATELY fer You 
are Got acceptable.) Send 

All in One envelope—with ar y required remittance—to Coupon 


the coupons for the 
you want. (Copied coupons 

Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Danaville, N.Y. 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


items 





General coupons: pages 86, 86, 90, and 92. 
Travel: 94, 102, 104, 106. Summer Schools: 106. 


"SCOTCH BRAND TAPES - Classroom Activities Book 


classroom ectivities Open New Doors to Creative Activity 





boot of 


netructions for 


Piesse sand me your 
containing 


meting wsetul and decorative projects with “Scotch rand lepes 
ins. 239A 
Name Grade 
Sires? of 8.0 No. Pupils 
City ; Zone State 4.56 


MASTER ADORESSER CO 
Dupiicetor 


Please send me full information on the Master Portable Spirit 


Ins. 414 


Meme Position 


Sireet or #0 Schoo! 


Zone State 4-46 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS Please send me your tree complete graded st of West 
minster Literature for Youth, with recognitions by schools ibraries, etc 
Ins. 319 
Newe Grade 
Street of 8.0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 4%6 


SOC E EOE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEEEEEEOEEEEHOEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEERESEEEEESEEEEEES 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA Please send reprint of your page section |peges 13-20 
Research Opens the Door to Reading’ telling how to improve reading through research 

by wee of the encyclopedia 


Ins. 269 
Name 
Siveet of 2.0 
City Zone State 4.56 


lustrated 20-page catalog on 


JACROHDA MAMUFACTURING CO. Pieare cond me your 
INSTRUCTO Flannel Boards and Felt Cut Outs 


Ins. 484 
Neme 
Siveet of &.0 
City Zone State 4.56 


THE GARRARD PRESS. Pieare send me the following tree copies of Prof Doich's 
pemphiet The Play Wey to Learning for distribution to parents Copy of Doich 
Aids to Reading Materials catalog 
Ins. 293 
Name Grade 
Siveet of 8.0 Schoo! 
City Zone State 446 


ViGWLEX INC... Dept. 1-5 Please send me your colorty lustrated literature on Viewles 
projectors 
ins. 472 
Name Grade 
Siveet or &.0 Schoo! 
State 486 


City Zone 








PICTO-WORD FLASH CARDS 


SS program. 





fer your vocabulary building and reading-readi 


Set | 60 drawings with identifying words trom the first five hundred 
of the Gates Reading List 
Set Hi 60 drawings with identifying words from the second five hun 


dred of the Gates Reading List 





Learming w be fun with these new PICTO-WORD FLASH CARDS 
end you ll tite thelr simplicity the many wees if your vocebulery 
buliding program. On one tide of these cards you'll find large, clear 


eppesiing tine drawings of familiar animals and objects These may be 
weed tor recognition gemes On the reverse side of the picture is the 
name of the enimeal or object. These words can be used lite any vocebu 
lary fash cards. Printed on sturdy white board, the cards are pected in a durable envelope 
Suggestions for the teacher ere included 


Each Set $1.50 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 


Fr. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Learn to Know Latin 
Americans 
Continued from page 87) 


Suggeste d Costumes for Pan-Amer- 
ican Day $ } 
Nation 


erTnec ve lopaedi« 


Series, $.10 each 
informa- 


dmerican 
illustrated 
tion about each country 
8 titles 


$.10 


imerican Songs 


Commodity Series 


Recordings of Latin 


and Dances, 31.00 (annotated selec- 
tive list 
idventuring with Book National 


Council of Teachers of English) is a 


reading list for elementary schools 
which contains a good section of books 
for elementary pupils on Pan Ameri 


can countries 


PUBLISHERS’ ADDRESSES 


“The Peddler and His Caps,” retold 
by Geraldine Brain Siks, is a particularly 
actable version of the old folk tale. It 
appears in Stories to Dramatize, selected 
by Winifred Ward (Children’s Theatre 
Press, Anchorage, Kentucky ) 

American Book Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 


York 3 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17 


Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, 
Houghton Mifflin Co 
Lyons & Carnahan 
Chicago 16 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11 

Nationa! Council of Teachers of English, 
211 W. Sixty-Eighth St., Chicago 21 

L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 249 W. Erie Bivd., 
Syra use 2. N Y 

Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg 


D. ¢ 


Boston 7 


Ave., 


Park St 
2500 Prairie 


Chicago 1. 


A Little Bit of Mexico 
Continued from page 40) 


Molly held out her 
bird stepped onto it 
beak to hang on to het 


and the 
using his 


finger 
| he n 
weater sls ove 


he walked up her arm and perched on 


he ! shoulde ' 


“Buenas noch sid Little Bit 
“What did | 1y cried Molly 
Golly, | don't know said ‘lom 

It didn't sound like anything to me 
“Pajaro lindo,” cried Little Bit 

‘ guess he's tired said Tom 


Maybe that’s why he can’t talk plain 
Ile ll do better 


tomorrow 


Little Bit made 
the children could 


The next day many 
strange 
not understand any of it 

“I guess he just forgot how to talk,” 
said Molly I love him anyway.” 

“I love him too,” Tom 
“But the other boys keep wanting to 
hear my bird talk because I told them 
a talking bird 


noses but 


agreed 


we were going to have 
I wish he would say just one word.’ 

One day after Little Bit ar- 
rived, Aunt Joan came from Mexico 
for a visit 

After they had hugged and kissed 
each other, Aunt Joan said, “How do 
you like your bird?” 

‘Oh, we love him,” 
children 

jut he can’t talk, Aunt Joan,” cx- 

claimed Molly 


soon 


just cried the 


“Can't talk?” cried Aunt Joan 
Why, last time I saw him he talked 
to me. Come on. Let me see him.” 


Aunt Joan walked up tl Little Bit's 
rhe little bird dropped the sun 
had been eating 


Cage 
flower seed he 
“Pajaro lindo, : he cried 


“You certainly are,” smiled Aunt 
Joan 

“He certainly is what?” asked 
Molly 


“A pretty bird,” laughed Aunt Joan. 


“That didn’t sound like ‘pretty bird’ 
to me,” said Tom 
That's because you don’t under- 


stand Spanish,” Aunt Joan explained. 
You ser Pablo doesn't speak Eng- 
lish. When he taught Little Bit to talk 
he spoke in Spanish 

So that's it! 
Aunt Joan 


ot words 


cried Molly “Why, 

then Little Bit can say lots 
It’s just that we can't under- 
stand him 


Wait until I tell the kids,” cried 
Tom When Little Bit talks to them, 
I can tell them what he is saying 
That is, if you will help me, Aunt 


Joan 


Of course said Aunt Joan 
“Muchacho bueno,” cried Little Bit, 
left our 
good boy 


not wanting to be 
Ihe aid 
Aunt Joan 
“Little Bit can teach us Spanish,” 
laughed Molly 
“Yes Tom. “And we will 
teach him to speak English 


explained 


auree d 








AMERICAN HISTORY—Exhibit B 


An Early American Fort 


Upper-grade children often doubt their ability to create, but once 
they complete a project like the fort shown above, they are filled with 
pride in their achievement, and willing to attempt additional scenes. 


made by Mr 


Dioramas 
are show n on 


PI 





pages 86, BB. YO. 92. 


history class 
and 94 


Perkins 





pene ceeyonsaens teeeonsnenenensenerenesent: 





FAIR at Ciudad Trujillo 






You can make 


s 
His 
where American 
history started! 





fo osname S a fascinating, memorable 
vacation awaiting you in the 
Dominican Republic—the land Co- 


of 


including 


lumbus loved. Here, landmarks 


earliest American history 


many relics of Columbus’ long stay, 
are only minutes from the most mod- 


hotels and 


ern fun-facilities in the 
West Indies! 
Luxurious accommodations make 


your colorful Caribbean holiday per 
fect—yet special summer rates and 
(Ciudad 


Trujillo is a free port. Its fine shops 


prices are amazingly low 
are a bargain-seeker's treasure-chest!) 
You'll find no currency or language 
problems in this breeze-blessed tropic 
playground 

This summer, while the Dominican 
World Fair is making Ciudad Trujillo 
a world information-booth and fun- 
capital, is the time to explore this 
“Land of Discovery’’! 

Your travel agent will tell you how 
easy it is to reach, enter and enjoy! 





INTERNATIONAL I i 


125 Acres of Becuty and Fascination! 
Until August 16th 


4 


r-——-—MAIL TODAY———— 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC TOURIST OFFICI 
P.O. Box 1393, Grand Central Station 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me the illustrated, four-color folder 


“Dominican Republi —Land of Dix 
Name . = 
Address 

City _ State 


I 
[ 
l 
[ 
! 
i 


Twinkle Goes Shopping 
Continued from page 84 
that 1 ent in rushed every 
| all it f breath 
Oh d Mrs. Pippin, “what a 
iriing fia 
And M Pippin wasn't the onl) 
vt liked Twink choice of 
Mr Pipy 1 it, too. And Pet 
And t ra x in And th 
park len And tl Fire Chiet 
d the te ttle cub scouts. And 
Spot, the firehouse de 
So Mrs. Pipy b ht the hat that 
I wink had ct nf her 
Phen the vt « tan y started out 
! ! Wa ! Twinkle sitting 
ht on the new green hat, on Mrs 
? pp head 
Tweet, tweet,” said Twinkl This 
was the prettiest hat in town And 
he had picked it out | by himself! 


3 Problems in Science 


(Continued from page 47) 
because of children 
the outline 


added, th 


other « hang be 


nomena, or 


phe 


questions and discovers 


ered, new material ts 
quence is changed or 
nade Lhe 
yut not rigid. It has sequence 


Lhere 
the 


rvanive d 
but it is 


ire! program was 0 


moidenta 


pro 


Stirs 


tut entire 
qjue 
vhich may be of inter 
im nature 
veriaine 
elementary 
ginning to be 
sensible to 
on children’s 
nd 
han it is to build the social studies pro 


We do 
vce quate 


T.atti 


que stion 


not x 
social 
such 


by basing it on 


irrent fh appen 1 i i ln al fire i 
idy the hreman as 
currently pop 
the West 


stw ird move 


ity ‘wwse ora 
about 
the we 
nearly as possi 
abilitue 


‘ Xp ri 


nterests 
ire 
matter ind 
We do not neglect 
md loca 
Dut nmeithet do take » chance on 
for them to take pli I he 
that teachers 
other 


on. ot ur learners 


happ iti’ 
‘ ' t iv act 
fact also remains many 


ot 


f 
often 


nee and for 
children’s 


pass W ithout re« 


iwc Aus Inexperte 


reason let experi 


ind que stion 


the mm 


neces 


rhiZiniy 


Directory of 
Book Publishers 


22.23 


\¢ pa 


American Book Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N.Y 
Coward-MecCann, Inc., 


New York 16, N.Y 


210 Madison Ave 


Follett Pub. Co., 1000 W. Washingtor 
tivad Chicage Il 

Harper & Bros. 49 FE ird St., New 
York 16, N.Y 

Hart Pub. Co., Inc., 670 Fifth Ave 
New York 19, N.Y 

Henry Holt & Co. Ime ‘83 Madisor 
Ave... New York 1! N.Y 

Longmans, Green & Co., Ine., » Fifth 
Ave New Y . N.Y 

MeGraw-Hill Book Co. Inec., 350 W 
2nd St.. New York 36, N.Y 

Nationa! Education Assec., 1201 16t! 
St NW Washington 6, DA 

Oxford Univ. Press, 114 Fifth Ave 
New York 11, N.Y 

Public School Pub. Co. 204 W. Mul 
berry St., Bl ngton, il 

Ronald Press Co h 26th St., New 
York 10, N.Y 

Sterling Pub. Co., Inc., 215 E. 37th St 
New ore ‘ N.Y 

University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 


Chicago 37, Il 


Ave 












No, | Set: Marsh 77" 
Felt Point Pen, canefink | 
and two extra Felt Points 


Teachers, 
Ariisis, Students say: 


“THERE'S . ek “—~ <i | 
ART MAGIC 





iN THE 


FELT POINT’ =" 


pen stimulates creative 


MARSH 77 


thinking 
it’s FUN! New, marking - drawing 


ke a fine foun 
and feels li on he felt point 


The Marsh “77” looks 


tain pen, but here's the difference ab. it aahen 
‘ kes a smooth, continuous flow of + aga 
ma ” Je ‘ ~ 
fects of pen, F 
fine to bold art e Also a rich var 
crayon, charcoal or dry —. she Marsh qi Le / Beta f Et J 


textures 
charts, post 


jiety of line, tone, ze 
for illustrations, 


out and visual aids. 


ers, lettering, 


a h instant drying i” 
Marks AL L surf ces wit 7 
Ten colors available ( ap SNAP! son e anily 


' 
Guaranteed Get one today 


n 
Quickie Course in Drawing and Lettennge 


FREE: nt strokes, colors how to have fun with your oa 
« 96 MARSH Bt 0G BELLEVI 


th At W tt } 


hg 


Explains bast letter. 
5. Write today 


A 


in tuil color 
17 Pen. it's your 


ul « U 


MARSH CO 






; 
Bad 


hachots 
Si 0 ee@ 


Swit 





zerla 


This year, treat YOURSELF sun-and-snow-kissed 
holiday in SWITZI RLAND! It i cl ib as vast is all out loor | 19 
mfortable and gay as centuries of Swiss hospitalit nake it 
Ther in exciting reason every season to start yur Vacation in 
thi Land-of Blu Lakes Dhes no price tag on tun in 
SWITZERLAND, and you'll ag: «» here i 1 country 
where every day was meant just fe ou! 
For detailed information on Holiday Summer Sessions write Dept, IN+1 


Swiss National Travel Office 


10 West 49th Street 66! Market Street 
New York 20, N.Y Son Froncisco ©, Calif 
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Aelful “Teaching Materials 
for You 


All in One envelape—wit! to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Daneville, N.Y 


(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION 


PILL IN COMPLETE! 

and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items 
you want. (Copied coupons 
are mot acceptable.) Send 


any tequired remittance 





General coupons: pages 846, 88, 90, and 92. 
Travel: 94, 102, 104, 106. Summer Schools: 106. 


SECRETE EEE TEE EEE E EERE EEE EEEE EERE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEESEEEEEEE 





PLAYSEOOL EDUCATIONAL TOYS Please send you ew PLAYSKOOL Teacher's Catelog 
4 duce a! Toys ¢ dergarten and Primary ‘ oom use Kindly refer to pages 
24-17% showing essfoom activities using Playst Toy 
ins. 238 
Name Grade 
eet 80 No. Pupils 
ty Zone State 456 


SESE EEE EEE TEESE EESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESESESEEEEEESEEESEOEEE 


HARPER & BROTHERS. Pieese send me « py of the Marper catalog of Books for Boys 
end G 
ins. 224 
Name Grade 
tre 80D No Pug 
Zone State 4-56 


SEES EERE EEE EERE SEES EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEHESESESEEESEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEE 


AUDIO DFVICES. Inc Please send me @ copy of y ew 5-color bulletin describing 
the newly expended complete line of professione! quality Audiotepe 
Ins. 441 
Meme Grade 
eet or AL No. Pupils 
Zone State 4-56 


PTETTITITLI Le 
TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS on terested in knowing ebowt T. C. U's 
f ’ 


Wey Protect y ageinet accident, sickness, and querentine, at @ cost of less 


hene bel @ day 


Grade 


Zone State 4.56 
PTT TITIIILI LILI Aha aa 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. TI-31 Please send FLO-MASTER SCHOOL Bul 
LETIN, showing many ways @ sc er can wee the PLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN 


ins. 377 


Name Grade 


Sireet or 2.0 No. Pupils 


Zone State 466 


Ys 


ty 


COREAL INSTITUTE, Inc bend me Breattest Teaching ' jrades 4-5-6 


; Zone State 4-66 


SESS SSSSSSESESSSESSSSSSESEE SESH ESSESEE HEHE SHEESH ESESEEEESEEEEE 


SPENCER PRESS, INC., Schoo! end Library Division. Please send me tree reproduction of 
riainal menuscret of The Children's Hour Longe yw's poem in his own handwriting 
together with format The Children's iow, you ew 16 volume collecti« of 
es and poems 
ins, 543 
Neme School 
Siveet of &.0 
lone State 456 


SESS SESESEESESEEEESE SESE SESH HEHEHE ESESESESESETE CEC EEOEE 


COAL AT woRK A \épege 5 yet tie wing how bituminous coe! serves ov 
every@ay eeds 
Ins. 160 
Name Grade 
Sivee? or 4.0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 456 


Piease oh me * @ plein envelope, FREE 


POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 58/ 


informat how Teachers can borrow $50 | $400 Entirely Dy Me with dignity and 
respect i privacy, and p pel payment equired du @ tummer months 
ins. 410 
Name Grade 
Street or 8.0 No. Pupiis 
City Zone State 446 
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Eastern States 
‘Continued from page 52) 


fj 7) Ichabod Cran the headies 


galloped through the 
hurchyard at Tarrytown 


More ducks ar 


raised around 

Riverhead Long Island than ny 
here else n the world They are 
marketed fresti wnd trove 

8. The new 64-ft. bridge across 
the Hudson River, connecting Nyack 
und Tarrytown, is the last link in the 
} mile Thruw y Detween New York 
nd Buffalo 

9. Women haven't always had the 
right 1 f I} ampaign for th 
pr lege ty i! nM ’ if Seneca 
Falls, at a meeting attended by Susan 
B. Anthony, Luecret Mott Amelia 
Bloomer, and Elizabeth Stanton 

A) Mol awk Indian have become 
skilled worker n hieh bridges and 
skyscraper Dec aus { their lack of 
fear at we } ht Their iptitude 
ior this work wa first recognized in 
886 when they ere laborers on a 
ridge hich Canada w building 


Except for the miles of land 
bordering New York State, New Jersey 


surrounded by the waters of the 


Delaware River ind =the Atlanti 
(Ocean 
In 1851. Clara Barton, trained t 
ich school taueht 35 month thout 
ilary at Bordentown to prove the 
slue of tree publi schools 
Camden and Philadelphia are 


onnected by th new Memor il Br age 


wross the Delaware Rivet Camden 
ndustries produce hi chemica!s 
radios, television set record players 
Y rds ned ned uuips and vege 

t. Thoma \. Edison worked on 
nanny nvention i rou part ot 


His first w rkshop was at 
Newark in 1868: he perfected the elec 

tric light at Menlo Park in sD: Nhe 
| loped the talking machine at West 


The R-mile New Jersey Turn 
j ke between Camden on the Dela 
ire River and Fort Lee on the Hud 


on River was fin 1952 


ompletec 


t Before Alexander Hamilton was 
killed in a duel with Aaron Burr at 
snennenenennesenneniie 

Phete by Henry |]. Reed 


Weehawken. he founded the textile 
city of Paterson. Now it has 700 as- 
sorted industries. 

When the Constitution was writ- 
ten, New Jersey delegates worked for 
equal representation from the states in 
contrast to Virginia's plea for propor- 
tionate representation based on popu 
A comprom.se resulted in the 
United 


lation 
two-house Congress of the 
States 

8. Crude oil piped from the south 
at Bayonne 
is connected with Staten 
steel-arch bridge 


B Morse sent 


from his 


entral states is refined 
This city 
Island by a 1,675-ft 

9. In 1838. Samuel I 
the first t: legraph messager 
workshop reat} Morrist« wh 
could operate the sub 
Passaic River 
Holland of 


0. Two men 
marine launched in the 
in 1881 which John P 
Paterson invented 

On that Christmas night in 1776 
Washington 
Delaware, he landed 8 miles north of 


when Ceorge crossed the 
Departure and landing points 
marked by stat parks im 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey 


Trenton 
ire now 
12 o move traffic in and out of 

New Jersey and New York, the Pulaski 
Skyway was built across the Newark 
meadows the (,eorge Washington 
Bridge spans the Hudson River, and 
the Holland and Lincoln tunnels go 
under the river \ third tube is being 
idded to the Lincoln Tunnel. Author 
ty over tunnels and bridges linking 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New 
York is shared by the three states 

§. The successful shipment of day- 
iid chicks by plane, train, and truck 
vgan in New Jersey a leading state 
n poultry production 
From Delaware 

If you had been at New Castle o1 


ome other Delaware town in the 

00's when a ship docked from an 
Atlantic crossing, you might have heard 
someone Say Let us go and buy a 
schoolmaster Fares for passengers 


were sometimes paid by another indi 
vidual, or a company, so the immigrant 
had to work out this debt when he 
irrived In those days public sé hools 


(Continued on page 91 
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Perkins 


Diorama from Richard @ 


AMERICAN HISTORY—Exhibit C 
Transportation in 1849: The Mountain Pass 


Scenes like the one pictured here rot only motivate individual ac- 
tivities, but are good visual aids for teaching history through the year. 


Dioramas made by Mr. Perkins’ history class 


are shown on pages 


86, 88, 90, 92, and 94, 
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PILL IN COMPLETELY 
end CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items C04 
are mot acceptable.) Send eed 
All in One envelope—with ony required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y 


you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





General coupons: poges 86, 88, 90, and 92. 
Travel: 94, 102, 104, 106. Summer Schools: 106. 


POE EEE EEEEEE SEES ESESEEESESEEHEEEESESEESESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEOE 


Please send 


ins. 535 


THE JOSEPH DIZON CRUCIBLE CO.. Schoo! Bureau, Pencil Sales Division 
‘ 


me ormet the Dison Scheel Line of pe ‘ 


Grede 


ty County State 456 
COO E EE EEE HETERO E EERE EEE EEEEOEEEEE EEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE EEEEOEEEEEEES 


OECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY Please send your latest Teacher's Buying Guide whic illus 
trates and describes over 1600 teaching heips 


Ins. 35 


Name Grade 


Siveet of 8.0 No. Pupils 


Zone Siete 4% 


City 


SESS SSEEE CESSES SEES SESEEEEEEEEEEEE SHEESH EEE SESE EEEEEEEEEEEE 


6. M. HALE AND COMPANY. Piease send me my FREE copy of your complete 60-page 


catsieg of Cadmus Boots 


Ins. 131 
Name Grade 
Sireet or &.0 , oe No. Pupils 
City Zone State 4-56 


SESS SSSS CSS SSS THESES SSESEESEEEEESESHEHHEEESEEEEEEEC RESCH SESECECEE 

SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc 
llustrating and describing tu ° fiimetrips and 2 « 2 siides for use iv 
and Spring programs 


Piease send me « tree copy of the $ VE 20 
aster, Lanter 

Name 

itreet of 8.0 No. Pupils 

ty Zone State 4-56 


SESS SSS SESE SESE SESE ESSESEEEEEEEEHEEESHEESHEEEEEEEEESEHESEC CEE EEEE 


THe Gtores F. CRAM CO Cram s Classroom Classics—Volume § 





Pieese send me 


Ne 7? Teach ng in @ Divided World by J. Hartt Walsh, Pa_D Deen, College of Edu 
Catior Butler University Iivaetrated literature on new colored Desk Outline Maps 
ins. 124 
Name Grade 
Sirvreet af £0 N Pupils 
City Zone State 4-56 


Piease send me your new Trailways Teaching Kit 


TRAILWAYS, Depr. 1-66 
Ins, ITA 


y Zone State 4% 
SOTERA REESE OTHE EEEEEE ESTEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE EEC EE EEE EERO SESE SE SEES 


THOMPSON WINCHESTER CO. Inc 


Please send me @ sample folder of the 62 Srikt-tack 


. Miracle Disc | enclose 26 
Ins. 420 
Name 
treet of &.0 
City Zone State 4% 


MINNESOTA MINING & MPG. CO. Send me. pleece, your 60 -pege fully ustrated boot 


of new teaching ideas The Tape Recorde the Elementary Classroom | enclose 25 
Ins. 239 
Name Grade 
Sree) GP OD. eccocerecescoeecsoeseooeseseenseons N Pupils 
City Zone State 446 


DENMISON MANUFACTURING CO. Piesse send me « copy of the book “FUN WITH 
CRAFTS’ featuring interesting paper cratis for young people Complete instructions, die 
Grams, ilivstrations in color | enclose Bx 
ins, 292 
Name Grade 
Street or &.0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 4% 
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Eastern States 
(Continued from page 91) 


5. Gettysburg the most famous bat- 
tlefield in the North in the War be- 
tween the States. is now a National 
Military Park 

6. The 48-arch stone bridge across 
the Susquehanna River, near Harris- 
burg. was built wide enough for four 
railroad tracks 

The stone-surfaced 
Road, built in 90, between Philadel- 
Lancaster was the 
ning of th famous Lincoln Highway 
which now crosses the United States 

8. National 
radio broadcasting began in 1920 at 
Station KDIDKA, Pittsburgh, with the 


announcement of Warren G Harding . 


Conestog: 


phia and begin- 


interest im commercial 


election as president of the U.S 

9. Pittsburgh became an iron and 
steel center because t was cheaper 
to bring tron ore from Minnesota and 


Mix higan than te 


on the spot stee|] 


ship bulky coal for 
producuon 


0. Philade Iphia may be 88 miles 
from the sea, but it has 267 wharve 
handling ocean-size cargo vessels 

11. About 80 per cent of the nation’s 
mushrooms grow n windowless build 


ings Neat Philadelphia 

12. Adult education is only as new 
as Benjamin Franklin the Junto he 
formed in Philadelphia had the first 
adult education program 

13. Benjamin Franklin left his mark 
on Philadelphia and the 
tatesman His 
brated in 1956 


country as 
printer, inventor, and 
250th birthday was cele 


14. In B82 


moved coal from Carbon County, load- 


betore steam trains 
ed cars rolled 9 miles downhill to 


Mauch ( hunk now Jim 


mal was transterred to flat 


Thorpe 
where the 
boats, and taken to Philadelphia on 
the Lehigh River 
mules that rode 
bring back the 
15. Fort Duquesne Fort Pitt, and 
Pittsburgh have all been at the junc- 
tion of the Allegheny and Mononga 
Wa hington ree 


limas ine being the 
down im one car to 


‘ miptre Ss 


hela rivet Creorge 
ognized the strategic importance of the 
settlers took ad- 
vantage of its commercial value. Now 


triangle, and early 


adays, diesel-powered tows, operating 


on these rivers, push |2 barges carry 


DOUUGOOODERDEANODOOUNENEDUNDNORDDEOL OOOO OHNE CUEOODELONEL EDEL ENON DEEDODOOORDOERDODELENEDEDDROODEN EEDLEOARODOGERDLAOHOETOOEENUEOUIOONONLEEREO OOOO ROO RASEROOOO ARIE 


Phote by Henry J]. Reed 


ing 900 tons of coal. Radar helps riv- 
er pilots find their way in fog and 
storm 

16. For material on the Pennsylvania 
Dutch, see the unit Fifth-Graders 
Study the Pennsylvania Dutch,” by 
Blanche E. Pierce, on page 34 of this 
issue 

Quakers (Society of Friends) 

were the first citizens of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia the city of brotherly 
love was established by their leader 
William Penn The charter, “The 
Frame of Government which he 
wrote, later became a pattern for the 
U.S. Constitution 

8. The large steel plant, employing 
ibout 5,000 people which has been 
built at Morrisville, will produce 1,650 
tons of steel a day from tron ore mined 
in Ve nevue la lo treat industrial wastes 
and purify water taken from and re- 
turned to the Delaware River requires 
about 50 acres of the corporation's 
property 

9 The “57 Varieties” Vegan in 
1868 when 25-year-old H. J. Heinz 
bottled and sold the horse-radish he 
Now the company’s prod- 
markets, with 


had grown 


ucts have world-wide 


labels printed in the language of the 


consuming country. The original “57’ 
now number hundreds 

20. The Pennsylvania Turnpike, the 
first Thruway’ in the country, con- 
nects Philadelphia and the Ohio bor- 
der. Seven lighted tunnels speed traf- 
fic through the Allegheny Mountains 

21. A new era is beginning as Ameri- 
ca applies atomic power to peacetime 
uses The first atomic power plant, 
being built near Pittsburgh, will be op- 
erated by Duque sne Light ¢ ompany. 
From Maryland 

1. The first commercial telegraph 
message was sent between Washington, 
D.C., and Baltimore in !844 

2. U.S. 1, the Old Post Road be- 
tween Baltimore and Philadelphia, was 
the route used by Washington's troops. 

3. Maryland marble is in the Wash- 
ington monuments in Baltimore and 
the District of Columbia, and in eight 
columns of the national Capitol 

Continued on page 93 
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Perkins 


Dierama from Road @ 


AMERICAN HISTORY—Exhibit D 
A Sod House Used by Pioneers on the Plains 


Pupil projects illustrating American pie have a high potential 


value for that annual open house. 


They make wonderful exhibits! 


Dioramas made by Mr. Perkins’ history class 


are shown on pages 


86, 88, 90, 92, and %4, 
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MTOR -TRiGAL SEMINARS ON Eastern States 
cxfemontar INDIAN AFFAIRS Cor 1 from page 92 


Exhibit Hall © Rodeo 
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Stat ( 
Travel-Wise ? ee ae peed 
The Instructor Teacher Travel Service Otto Mer er of Baltimore 
ean help you plan your trip. . . The print process if 
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how. . : | 
fore th py had t 
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PREACHER TRAVELERS 





General: peges 04, 06, 90, 92. Travel: 94, 102, 104, 106. Summer Schools: 106. 


FOOSE EEE EERE FEET EEEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESESEEEOEOS 
CAMADIAM HAT OMAL RAILWAYS Please send me information about @ rei! vacation in 
Canade , Jasper Canadian Rockies Eastern Canadian Cities Canede's Maritime 


Provinces Across Canade 





Ins. 128 
Neme 
. of &.0 
City Zone State 4-66 


MEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU Piease send me tree New Bootle! Land of 


Enchantment Official Highway Map New Mexico ‘Historical Trails Meo 
Ins, 145 
Name 
divest of 8.0 
City Zone State 4-56 


SPEER ETRE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEESEEEEESEEESEEEEEEEEEESESECEEE 
DOMIHICANM REPUBLIC TOURIST OFFICE. Piease send me « copy of your new 4-color 
feoider describing the historical end recreations! attractions of your country The Lend 
of Discovery 





ins. 525 
Name 
. of 8.0 
City lone State 46 


SESS SOS SESS SSE ESSE SEES SESSEEEEEEEESESEEE SESE SESESESESEEEEEEECEEEE HES 


Gi. PASO SUMLAND CLUB. Piease send me your literature on © Paso Sunland Club, 46 
Things to Oo, and Mexico's Central Highway 


Ins. 195 
Name 
Ww. of £0 
City Zone State 4.56 


MATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA, INC., Dept. 241 Please send me your free full-color 
folder on scenic, historic Natural Bridge 


ins. 491 
Name 
Sires? or &.0 
City Zone State 4-56 


SESSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSSSSESESSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSESES ESHEETS HEHEHE HES SCESE SEES 
GREYHOUND Lines Piease send me your full-color 6 ft. Well Disp * Highways to 


History ; alee include reprints of your B-pege lesson guide ollowing Ameri 
co's Mighways to Mistery Not more than 15 to « class, please 
Ins. 93 
Neme 
Street or &.0 
Zone State 466 


City 


COREE EERE EEO EEE EEE EEEEEEEEEE EEE EESESEEEE EEE EE EEEEEEEEESEESESEESEEESESEEEOESS 

1994 VACATION GUIDE TO NEW YORK STATE, Room 731. Piease send me the 1%é-page 

New York Siete Vecetioniands Giving full details on 550 resorts in 16 vacation 

regions @ tote! of 208 ilustrations, 61 in full cotor ani listing types of ac 
commodetions eveileble end rates This book wet evellable in quantity 


Ins, 141 
Name 
Vv. of &.0 
City Zone State 4.4% 


PTTTTITIIIITILIT ITLL tit ttt 
MANITOBA BUREAU OF TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY Piease send me your 40-pege, full 
coler beet entitied MANITOBA inside the Bim of Adventure 

Please Print 


ins. 230 
Name 
. of &.0 
City lone State ase 


JAMAICA (86.W.1.) VACATION Please vend folders describing the vacation facilities 
and amenities offered af the Myrtle Bank and Tower isle hotels, as well as Montego tan 
| would eleo tike information regarding reduced summer rates and duty-free in-bond shop 


ping 


Ins. 552 
Name 
Street of &.0 


City Zone State 4% 
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Eastern States 


Continued from page 93 


5 How are candidat chosen for 


West Point and Annapolis? Who pays 
the students’ tuition and other ex- 
penses ? What famous men, living to- 
day, are graduates of these schools? 


6. Have any pupils traveled by sub 


way, or Dy car or tram through a tun- 
nel? How are tunn made under a 
river? What are sand heg Is there 
a difference in pressure above and be- 
low ground List subsurface jobs 
What business was first to recog- 
nize the value of Mr. Morse’s t legraph 
nvention? Where is the Morse Code 
used Th Internation 1 ¢ ode ' lap 
out i hort message n Morse Code 
for the cla 
8. Words are more than something 
to spell or skip over; they hold the 


meaning to your readin Keep a word 
list entitled Unlock the Mystery 

For a starter, list estuar wrought 
iron teel. chemists fatroon ferrva 
pins, turnpike, breaker tipple, Stock 


kxchaneo truck farm. tenk farm 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


1. To increase the scope of informa- 
tion covered. let the children prepare 
questionnaires requir ne soornee ré 


earch to get the answers ind drop 


them in a “curiosity box It is good 
material for pupils who look for some 
thing extra to do Here ar sample 
questions 

Does the District of Columbia have 
representation in Congress? Who gov- 


erns it? Can residents vote? Would 
you like to live where you would not 
have a voice m the government? 

This is a presidential yea! Ar- 
range a classroom campaign Let the 
candidates nominated in convention 


vrite platiorms with the rid of thew 
sdvisers For lanvuage arts the 
children can make short peeches for 
each sicle or use ther reative talents 
to dramatize the steps in electing a 
president 

} Wh is a prea byl A constitu 
tion? Why is one needed by people 
who govern themselves? What are 
amendments, and what purpose do 
they serve Discuss benefits derived 
from our system of government 


HORND OULD RESERA HAN HHRHAA EHO EN IEE® 


Phote by Henry J. Reed 


/ 


+. The Declaration of Independe nce 
states that “all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty, and the 
pursuit ot Happiness I hat to secure 
these rights, CGrovernments are insti 
tuted by Men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed.” 

For a language activity have the 
children express what the above means 
to them. using their choice of oral or 
tape recorded reports a radio or rV 
news analysi or a dramatic skit 

5. Read Whittier’s poem, “Barbara 
Frietchie so the pupils can see how 
Shoot f vou must, this old gray 
head,” fits into the episode. Discuss 
the mental pictures inspired by this 
por m 

6. Large-scale business and manu- 
facturing enterprises require the serv- 
ices of many people, who congregate 
in cities and near-by suburbs. From 
this population concentration, problems 
irise concerning food and water sup- 
plies, transportation for residents and 
freight, housing, entertainment, and 
education What are eastern-states 
cities doing to improve these condi- 
tions? Does your community have 
these conditions? Is it trying to solve 
them? 

Shavertown and Union Grove, in 
the Catskill Mountains, have disap- 
peared since a large reservoir was 
built to supply more water to New 
York City. The former residents moved 
into near-by towns, or out of the area 
Let the children imagine they are resi- 
dents of one of these towns discussing 
the pros and cons of moving to a new 
location. What are the emotional and 
financial problems, and the opportuni- 


What hap- 


pens to the churches, schools, and 


ties for greater security? 


cemeteries? Is payment received for 


property? From whom? For its full 
value 

8. Measuring the amount of land 
owned by an individual can be roughly 
done by pacing” the 
line, or more exactly by employing a 
surveyor who may use a “chain.” What 


Continued on page 100 


“stepping or 








Dierama from Richard ©. Perkina 


AMERICAN HISTORY—Exhibit E 
A Boat Moving through a Canal Lock 


A history exhibit often correlates with other subjects: canal locks, 
for example, make an interesting science lesson. And of course the 
miniature-scene motivation is adaptable to many subject-matter fields 


Dioramas made by Mr 


Perkins’ history class 


are shown on pages 86, 88, 90, 92, and 94. 
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ry 3 
At THE Store 


Mary and Jim are at the store. 
Can you tell a story about them? 
What kind of store is it? : 
What did they buy? 

Who paid for i+? 

Who will carry the bag home ? 
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CANADA! 
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EAST OR WEST... 





4 GOVERNMENT TRAVE BUREAU 


At Bantl, in the Canadian Rockies — rugged mountains, enchanting gardens 


Cross the continent north of the U.S.-Canadian 
border, and you too will find ideal subjects for your 
camera! Subjects, in some instances, matching those 
in The States like two peas in a pod; in other in- 
stances, different enough to seem truly foreign, 

Phat is Canada’s charm. Her cities and her rural 
regions often have developed from historical and 
cultural beginnings that make them distinctive; yet 
the traveler never feels far from home 

As for scenery, Canada goes in for it in a big 
way, Although one finds the sam general variety 
that people of the northern states are accustomed 
to, there are subtle differences and certain areas 


reach the superlative For example, those great 
National Parks. Banff and Jasper, with the conneect- 
ing Banfl-Jasper Highway, display the alpine glories 
and loveliness of the Rockies in a way that begyvars 
le scription 

And these are only two ol twenty-eight ureat 
national playgrounds between Nova Scotia and Brit- 
ish Columbia. linked by railroads, highways, air 
lanes, and waterways 

The pictures on these four pages merely serve as 
an invitation—and there’s no R.S.V.P. attached! All 
you have to do is pack up and go. What could be 
simpler, or more delightful? 


Whatever your vacation travel objectives may be, you are welcome to seek the aid 
of The Instructor Teacher Travel Service. You will find an announcement on page 76 
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WHO'LL SAY WHICH 
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The historic Citadel of Quebec City crowns Cape Diamond, 333 


feet above the 
looks like an 


St. Lawrence The lower 


old French tou 


heights Pictured below is 





Rustico, Prince 





kKduard Island. 


nn, 
the 


foun, 


the modern city 


net-hung 


fishing 


ishCUon 
wharf 


near the river, 


the 
at 


BEST? 





In Jasper Park, as in Banff, there are accom- 
modations to suit every purse. Above is the 
handsome new central building of Jasper Park 
Lodge. Along the Banff-Jasper Highway is the 
vast Columbia leefield. Over Athabasca Glacier 
one rides in a snowmobile 










became Canada's tenth province 
fish-drying racks at Pouch Cove. 


mn 


Newfoundland, long Britain's oldest colony 


1944, 
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In Riding Mountain National Park, Manitoba, Clear Lake 
nine miles long—is enjoyed for bathing and for boating. 






CANADA! east or west... 
WHO'LL SAY 





Photos on these faving pages 







Champlain's Habitation Nova Svotia 
Bureau of Information Regatta at 
bacteria British Columbia Travel 
Bureau others Canadian Govern 






ment Travel Bureau 





4t Lake Waskesiu, Prince Albert 
National Park, Saskatchewan, they 
really catch the big ones! 



















lt ppert Dominating the Houses of Parliament at Ottawa (rebuilt and en 
larwed alter the great fire of 1916) is the 300--o0t Peace Tower, containing 
a carillon of 53 bells thove the entrance is an exquisite Memorial Chapel 
ia anadiaons uheo died wm “ orld u“ ar / Lower Shore dinners are popular 


in the Kawartha Lakes area of Ontario, This happy family is at Stony Lake. 


dlthough on a emaller scale than similar structures in 
the motherland, Christchurch Cathedral at Predericton, 
New Brunswick, is in the best tradition of English 
Cathic, with a spire reminiscent of Salisbury tt the 
right is the restored Champlain's Habitation at Port 
Reval, Neva Scotia, oldest permanent white « ttlement 
on the continent north of the Gall of Mexico. 
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WHICH 


IS BEST? 


flows down to a coast 


Fundy National lark, 


Point U olf River 





through Cape Breton Highlands National Park, on 








Long canoes race in the 
British Columbia's capital city on | ancouver Island, 





THE INSTRL¢ 


Three quam helirres adorn the 
church at Ste Famille on the 
lle d' Orleans Quebec Province 
On this island in the St. Lau 
rence, Sivearold James U alfe 
brilliant British general, land 
ed his army June 2 1759, to 
advance against Montcalm, gal 
lant French defender of Queber 





at 


hLdward Island National lark. 
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Remedial MAGIC in Reading and Writing! 


MAG ic SLATE = ~ eng 
COVERS = 
Al ti hy { New! 3 in 11 A wonderful 


story ... & Magle Slate 
MAGIC SLATE 


and dozens of fascinat- 

ing activities. Boys and 
ond Drewing Tool 
wari withour 


girls find new enthusl- 
A PENCIL 


asm. It's fun to read, 
write, draw with these 

ERASE ree 
9 Titles at your Newsdealer or send *} 
MAGIC FOREST « Where JESUS Lived « First PLANE Ride 


Trip to MEXICO « Billy's FISHING Trip » SEE Our WORLD 
Day at Cireus + PINKY LEE in Barcelona » ABC'S Magic Way 


4 The STRATHMORE 
Teachers Earn More | '.- : : :::0-- wtorw ren | 
-in CALI FORNIA! 





















fos 
ony 


4 / 


AURORA | 
ILLINOIS | 








teaching experience 





repeated ten times. | 







For those educators who are willing to 

— HIGHER INCOME broaden their horizons, there is ample oppor 

| eetiomis needs tunity for greater challenge and improved 
MORE SECURITY Anencial position 


elementary teach 
ers experienced of 
not. Laperienced 
teachers often 

start from $4,600 


« MILDER CLIMATE | 


@ IDEAL TEACHING 


CONDITIONS 
r mM 1 


Northern Teachers’ Agency 


1836 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Obie 











up. Potential of ys ne fo 7 Member National Association 
\ $6,000 FREE infor e- Lannie of Teachers’ Agencies 
mation about Cali, =. 8 


456 
“HAN 


At 








cét tification 


Interested In A Change? 


Individual attention Our South-wide placement service is 
p\ xcelled Write us about yourvet in 
KEM = No registration fee conhide mer No f nrollrne nt no 





a - At A 


| 
| 


AGENCY perenne Se Mle 


Since 1909 a 7 | 
Dept. C, 681 Market S1., San Francisco 5, Coli, 


The CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Can help teachers get good positions in WASHINGTON, OREGON, | 
CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES and ALASKA. 
lf you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER NOW. Mention 
THE INSTRUCTOR and secure FREE REGISTRATION. 
sos Columbla Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash.Member 0. AT. A C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 


CLINTON 


©. R. COLTZENS, Mor 
Member N.A.T.A wih Year 


Complete coverage 
TEAC -HERS AGENCY 





SOUTHERN 

















TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 South Street Clinton, | 


Fourth lowa 















Efficient 
and pers 


reliable 
malized 


Seeking a Position ? A NATIONAL SERVICE 


Kacellent oppertunitios, Bast and South, in yervice for teacher 
ees eT nad taaapivaieeg ALBERT eva 
Write, telling us about yourself direct Albert man 


The Baitimere Teachers Agency 





agement for three 


Teachers Agency 


Wiwem &. Verum, Me generations 
616 N. Chartes $F Baltimore |, Me Original Albert—Since 18865 
Member NATTA (Est. 1928) Member NATA 





25 £. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Why Not Come West? 


Excellent salaries and opportunities. 














COME TO ALASKA 


end teach tn the Territorial Behools, Kindergarten 


“ai 4 x: ove! 4 es ~ — ph AA Good confidential service. 
$5420.00, For details write | ACE TEACHER BUREAU 


Vv. B. BROOKS, See 
Commissioner of Education 1237 E. Almeria, Phoenix, Arizona 








Juneau, Alaska. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 








The opportunities for teachers are so great | 
throughout the country Wat unusual pow 
are available § for 
with ws. 








for advancement 


these who are registered 
OUR SERVICE 1S NATION. WIDE 


r excellent salaries and positions, West 


Chicago 4, llinois 
We cover all Western States 


SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY —— 
FREE ENROLLMENT 
1303 Central N.E., ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. Member National Assn. Teachers Agencies 


—- TEAGHERS AGENCY ALASKA, HAWAII, ALT the WEST © 
HUF Missoula, Mont. | 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Elementary Opportunities Unlimited. 
at Service 


tiens 












Western Certification Booklet with 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 


4) years’ Place 








SS 


Roch Y PIE TEACHERS 


rEACHERS COME WEST 














Where It Pays To Teach. Free Enrollm't 
" 5% AGS ey ¢ A Largest In West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Mer 
Boulder or Teachers Exchange, ee BS eA *: 
have worked with over 64,000 teachers Se sap fo ree etstodlaedtit 
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Eastern States 
Continued from page 94) 


does the dictionary sav about the en- 
gineer's chain and Gumnter'’s chain? 
If possible, read an old deed wher 


the number of chains are mentioned in 
establishing property and 
vert the number into feet and inche 


lines, con 


9. Usually the travel sections of 
Sunday newspapers carry stories and 
ads about garden tours in eastern 
states each spring Post some of these 
on the bulletin board, and locate the 
towns or cities. Would your commu- 
nity attract springtime visitors? What 
can children do to improve its ap- 


pearance , 
An overloaded cargo ship can be 


dangerous to the 


‘ 


crew 


or the shipowner if it should sink or 


and expensive | 





| 


break up in a storm. Since 1936, U.S 
ships have had the load line marked | 
on the hull This Plimsoll line is | 
named for Samuel Plimsoll who 


worked to get safety leoislation through 


the English Parliament For a basi 
lesson on boats and ca vo see “After 
Christmas Comes Science” in the Jan 
uary 1956 issue of Tue Instructor 

Congress created a patent com 
mission in %0 “to promote the prog 
ress of science and useful arts with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. Wher 
is the Patent Office now ‘ocated 
What is the difference between a pat 


ent and a copyright? Make a list of 
items around home which show a pat 
ent number or dat and combine the 
lists im the classroom Discuss fun 
tions of, and reasons for, a Patent 
O)ttiee If possible, find someone in 
your community whe has had sore 
thing patented, and ask him to describe 


he ¢ Xperience 


CULMINATION 


lo summarize the information about 


these and to check the 


states accu 
racy ot Impressions left by the study 
the children could divide into five 
committees to present “Speaking for 
Our State The medium in which 
they tell their story might be one of 
these: brief oral reports, a panel di 


cussion, a TV skit, a radio news cast, 
interviewing the governor of the state 
or the man in the street for his views; 
or perhaps one group may decide to 


paint a mural, write a play 


EVALI 


sluating 


or song 


ATION 


When ev the of this 
unit ire you sure the children real 
that New York City not New 
York State that Pittsbureh 
Philadelphia only two of P 
mas cities 


Have you helped them feel they are 


success 


ind and 


ire ennsy! 


mving im a tesy 
much to he sooth and dom 
Do they realize that they will have 


a chance to do great things m the 
vears ahead? 

Have you kept their “feet on the 
ground” by pointing out some of the 
wcial and economic problems which 
need to be solved 

Have you taken time to interpret 
fiwures and dates in terms of sizes 


distances and tire lapse “) they will 


exciting world with | 


have great meaning for the children?’ 
Deo vou feel that this untt has deve! 
oped a new sense of patriotism and | 
prick in this U.S.A. as the children | 
learned about the excitinz events| 
which surrounded its beginning 
Continued on page 102 








SEE 10 EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
BY PRIVATE CAR 


prive your own VOLVO auto. 
ROOMY, COMFORTABLE, ECONOMICAL, 
SWEDISH CRAFTED. THE IDEAL WAY TO 
TOUR EUROPE'S UNBEATEN PATHS. 


SWEDEN—NORWAY—GREAT BRITAIN 
HOLLAND—BELG! UM—FRANCE 
SWITZERLAND—AUSTRIA—GERMANY 
AND DENMARK 
BRING HOME A DISTINGUISHED 
FOREIGN CAR FOR YEARS OF 
WONDERFUL PLEASURE. 
$1,499 EACH (PARTY OF FOUR) 
AND UP 
COVERS EVERYTHING (EXC. GAS) FOR 
THE ENTIRE 60 DAY TOUR. TRANS- 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORTATION FOR YOU 
AND CAR INCLUDED. FOR DETAILS SEE 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE: 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
630 FIFTH AVE NEW YORK 20. N. Y. 








“IN. “AW AIK 
+ ay ee 


uit 


“se. 





center your 
entertainment in 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER sew vor 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER RESTAURANTS 
Enjoy food from any natior and at 
any price--in the diversified Union 
News Restaurants of Rockefeller Center 


RADIO CITY “MUSIC HALL 


The world’s largest theatre 
with its top motion pictures and fabu- 
lous stage shows, is a New York must 


NBC TELEVISION TOUR 
See the behind-the-scenes workings of 


your favorite radio and TV shows on 
this wonderful one hour tour 


indoor 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER aa TOUR 
AND OBSERVATION ROO 
The one hour oad Tour gives you 


a comprehensive view of the exciting 
highlights of this city within a city. 


For free illustrated folder write Dept. R 
Suite 350, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20 











Netter write 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


26 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, tilinols 
We are placing teachers « alarice whieh «a few 
years ag would hat oomel abmolutely fantasts 





FREE! FREE! FREE! 
The Instructor Catalog 
of Teaching Aids 


Send today for your copy of this brand- 
Teaching Aids 


this handy-size catalog 


new Catalog of Recently 
fully de 
scribes the complete line of INSTRUCTOR 


Teaching Aids. A posteard will do 


revised 


A ddrens : 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, W. Y. 














INDEX . 


achers’ Placement Bureau 
MILTON WHITMAN, Manager 





Professional Service, Free Enroll 
ment Serving the Schools of the 





| “534° Téth Street, Denver 2, Colorado 


Nation. Experienced. Quatified Personne! 











Fernando, the Little Gaucho 


put face close to 
lored neck 
Now Carlos, the head gaucho 
proached What's up he 
I'll tell vou replied the ¢ 
ould speak. “By 


before Fernando « 
take, Silver Heels was among the h 
we were taking to Buenos Aires \ 
oon as the littl Seftor dis 
what had happened early d 
ing, he wanted find us and 
hor back be t \ too lat H 
knew tha th Cha 
t t rtak u 
Carlos looked Fernando. “TI 
tl Senor (5 ho did dat 
tl he ud Risked | 
hap Then | reac he 
mpled the dark | \ 
ikled re t cy | 
ad th ! M 
f rrua and rid h Sefior Fer 
k the ranct he said 
That night Fernand t at d 
! ther in her, di 
embro | users and ; 
ma ! Dor > 
ked at hin ! nal 
i f rl ler | aot 
ot i ! dn th | 
x ' / ( 
I ndo op i his mouth ¢ 
but tl ! ild 
\ 1 Dona M I i 
the 
I ind ild k i 
» aT i ] mi ! 
B \ires el vould have 
t across ul 1 had to find 
nd | needed t horse! 
() murse! ! | if pare 
wi ment 
Nev hie 1) ya i 
! t forbid y witl 











FOR A PERFECT 
VACATION 
Live at 

these Fine 
Jamaica 


Hotels 








x iL \! like 
( rt pe f 
Ye said I hin 
I \ | 1) Sanct 
k hide tl 
prid ni ) 
Dota Maria, | ke | ind 
| ! \ wit t row 
It ple ' ! ! said 
) \l Fernando 
| s Au i Fernando 
j . : : , j 
4 rl { } } il ter t 
t rid fter iid Dona 
Mf hapy be Argen 
\ ided Don 
-V SUGGESTIONS 
, () Ss \met ul 
try | 
Britannica Films, In 
\\ \ Viilmet l 
i 1 P i Bu I 
Soutl \n ‘ wor iW 
| ’ I i Films, li 
j j j \ Soutl | 
» ! Am \ R i 
. j j bs (sat 
i | \ve | 
| 1 City N.Y 
wR, ‘ } 
I ( | Para 
! Amer 
rip ‘ for \ i 
bd tion, | W. Diversey 
Pk (} 
| } / Children of 
| \r ! ‘ ry 
\ \ | ! 
| ‘+ N \ Th 


Noted for their 
out ptionally 
capable and 
exrpervene ed 
management, 
{ll are 


F ” all year, 
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rOWER ISLE W MYRTLE BANK 
Most beautiful hotel in West Indies ( rossroads of the Caribbean head- 
on private “white sand” beach. Every quarters for Kingston's shopping, race- 
room has private baleony or patio track, golf, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Calypso orchestra, native entertain historic Port Royal, mountain drives 
ment. Golf nearby. American plan Swimming pool American plan 
MONTEL INN In the heart of Mentege SPE YOUR TRAVEL ACENT fk rv ations 
Be Designed throughout fer gracious living ' ‘ ed USA. I i ‘ New 
; i " nfo I conver " Mie 
4 toda dt pra ple ‘ hiail lounge 
Fw @eweweweaeeeweawaee 
Save up te GO% at leea's Free Port Shes | rELL ASSOCIATE 
Myrtle Ban etel. Kingston, os ‘ 
t ank Hot Kinget and {' H —_ 
texe lan, Mentege Bay. Pa ov than half ma j j 
land price for trench perfumes, Swick watehe | ” , 
‘ “ 
bnglich and Dp amesh lverware ryetalware | 
hina ameras, bee le leather geod | "oe 
jamawa ¢ ‘ | sda 
Cancstnaiiiscinvnumcitineienanidl andl 














FLANNEL BOARDS 


AND FELT CUT-OUTS 


d discipline problems, Bu’ 
the INSTRUKC Students see 






tle rewll on poor attertion ar you 


matter how many pup TO woy 


proble edgq pt ly and learn by doing. Th framatic method of presentaton is 
umple, a k, equally interesting to slow. average and bright children, Find out more 
about this fascinating vuval aid todey! 
SPECIAL OFFER NINE FAVORITE STORIES 
Ne 2 INSTRUCTO PRIMARY UNIT . a oo "9s 
The Three Pigs N 4 
- RIMARY GRADE a . / ke A The Three Bears No 154 as 
ig. 24". . a $4.95 Red Riding Hood No. I os 
e . 190 Henny Penny N 4 as 
44 pes, die-cut felt cut-outs “ ferella N 4 LB) 
) . ' e rssorted Billy Goats Grufl N 65 
9 Felt Tree 50 ; tory N 4 as 
30 Alps be Ase ent abe 190 ines tiie aioe tin. Sad 8s 
yellow felt 144-4 * wet { cut-outs 1 assorted 
4 Mar pt Lette 65 Ne 25 lors. Va he arithe . ' 
he tre e . INSTRUCTO relating with current hotida 
otters - . HOLIDAY Includes: Turkeys, jach lar 
Number As . 60 greet a b } } lovers 
} ie be 5 each cuT.ourTs ©) in 
‘ sane we 41.90 
¥. Re blue cllow te 
$10.70 No. 63 —FELT PACKAGE 
SPECIAL UNIT PRICE only $9.95 12? fet sheets, each 9" «2 12" assorted colons $1.50 


SEND FOR FREE 20-PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG! 
Order From Your Schoo! Supply Dealer Or Write To 


JACRONDA MFG. CO. 5449 HUNTER ST. PHILA 31, PA 















In addition to its 
beauty, Nova Scatia has 
many advantages as a 
summer vacationland 
... line roads... 
famous landmarks... 
sunny bea hes 
colorful events, And it’s 


so easy on your budget! 


A 
New Auto ferry, 


, Bluenose,”’ between 
Bar Harbor Maine ind 


Yarmouth Nova Scola 





1 

' ' 

‘ NOVA SCOTIA ' 

; TRAVEL BUREAU ; 

: P.O. Box 130, Halifax, Neva Scotia : 

‘ Please send free literature to iM 4-56 : 

' ' 

‘ Nawe ' 

_ ' ' 
' Atm tas ‘ 

Tree, — New % ™ ' 

‘ ) ' Cary “var : 
56-Page Color Booklet ; New York Office: 247 Park Ave.,N.¥.17,N.¥ 4 
4 


bemwme mmm ceases nese enesaamamem 
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Melp ‘cast call! 
ne 


TEACHER TRAVELERS -<f nother CONTEST 


Generel: pages 04, 68, 960, 92. Travel: 94, 102, 104, 106. Summer Schools: 106 





SOOO EERE EEE EEE EESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESESESEEEEEEEE 
QUESEC PROVINCIAL PUBLICITY BUREAU. Piesse send me « copy of your booklet “Le YOU'LL have time before April 6 (if you haven't entered this 
Province de Quebec” with road maps , ¢ . : , . 

contest already) to write your favorite teaching tip in 300 
words or less and send it to: HOA Contest, Tue Instructor, 
ats Dansville, N.Y. See last month's magazine, page 93, for a 
list of suitable topics to write about. 





Ins. 176 


Street or £.0 


City Zone State 466 Prizes 


COPECO EERE EEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE EEE EEEEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE SESE NEEESEEES 
UNITED AIR LIMES. Piease send me the descriptive booklets which | have checked 





} Lew Cost Mawalien Vacations Low Expense California vacations List of Free The authors of the five most outstanding articles will re- 
Aviation Education Materials and Services ceive $15 each for their winning entries. 
ins. 61 We will pay $5 each for all other contest entries that we 
Nome select for future publication. 


Street or A.D Contest Rules 


City o* Zone State 456 





COCOA E EEE EEEEEEEEEEEETEREEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEESEEESESEEEEEOES | 1. The contest is open to anyone actively connected with 


VIRGINIA DEPT. OF CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT Please send me «@ tree copy of 
your pictorial bootie! on Virginie 


elementary education. 
2. Submit as many entries as you like, but 
Ins, 343 a) Put each on a separate sheet. 
Name b) Put your name and address on each sheet. 
ec) Confine each entry to 300 words. 
3. Begin with the words, “I want to tell other teachers 





Sireet of £0 





City lone Stete 4-56 4. Include photographs or samples if you can. (These will 
SOE EE OSES EEE EERE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE SESE EEESESEEEEESEEEEEESESESEEESESEEEEE be paid for separately. ) Put your name and address on each 
SOUTH DAKOTA DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, A. |. Pankow, Publicity Dir. Pleese send one, Provide postage if you want photographs returned. 
@ copy of your sttractive free color foider on the Biack Hills of South Dehote 5. Entries must be postmarked by midnight, April 6, 1956. 
ins, 139 6. All entries (exclusive of photos or samples) become the 
Neme property of The Instructor, 


7. Entries will be judged for originality, practicality, and 
adherence to good educational practices. 

Clty Zone State 4-56 8. Winning items will be chosen by a picked panel of THe 
Instructor's Reader-Editors. Their decisions will be final. 


. or #0 




















CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU. Pieese send me Canadian travel and Ne 9. Address all entries to: 
pomey He ry terature HOA Contest, The Instructor, Dansville, New York. 
Ins, 169 
Name 
. of £.0 
City ules ~ lone State 4-56 Eastern States 
SESS SESSESESESESSEEEEESESEEESESEESESCHH CHES HE HH EESE SESE EEE { ontinue d from page 100 
SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, Room 335. Pieese send me literature featuring Ei Capiten " 
[) Grand Canyon; () Lend of Pueblos Calilornia Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
A.V SUGGESTIONS = 
ins. 134 : : 
Meme American Flag, The; The Bil of Betsy Ross, Maker of Our Flag; Clara 
Rights; The Constitution of the Barton, The Angel of the Battlefield, 
United States; the Declaration of ‘Famous American Women” (film 
Street or 8.0 Independence by the Colonies (films strip, coler Eye Gate House, Inc 
color, and black and whit Eney- Coal Mining; Iron and Steel, “Amer- 
City cone sate oe clopaedia Britannica I ilms Irv ica at Work’ filmstrips, color . Eye 
SESE CESSES SEES SEES ESEEESEEE EEE EEEEEEHESESESESEEESEOEESCE ] 150 W ilene tte Ave . W ilmette Ii! Crate House. Im 
STATE OF TEHMESSEE, information Div. Piesre send me @ copy of your booklet ‘'Tennes imerican Pioneer Series, The (film Coal—Where We Find and How We 
see, the Nation's Most interesting State strips, color Fve Gate House. Inc.. Mine It: The Power of Coal, “The 
ins. 301 2716 41st Ave., Long Island City 1, Story of Coal filmstrips), Society 
eme N.Y for Visual Education, Inc 
| imerican Revolution: The Backgrour d Drums tlong the Mohawk (film), pre 
St. or £0 Period (film, color, and black and pared by Teaching Film Custodians; 
white Coronet bile Coronet distributed — by Association Films 
City Zone Stote 4-66 Building, Chicago $47 Madison Ave., New York 17 
CEOS SESE EEE EE EEEEE SESE EEEE SEES EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESENEEEEEEESEEOESE | indreu Carne ‘ llayn Salomon; Dutch and Swedes in the New World 
John Paul Jone filmstrips, color), “Building a New Nation filmstrip 
SCANMOIMNAVIAM TRAVEL BUREAU, INC Piease send information on your 60-day Euro Eve Gate House. In eater). Bwe Gete House. Im 
pean aviomebiie tour as well as descriptive folders on the VOLVO automobile 
ins. 554 Beginning of the imerican Nation Foundations of Democracy in the 
Changes in American Life; Mechan l'nited States — Series filmstrips, 
Name ical and Industrial Progress, “History color The Jam Handy Organiza 
of the American People film tion, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 
o. of 8.0 strips Society for Visual Educa 1] 
City Zone State 46 ion, In 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy (re graphy of the Middle {tlantic 
Chicago 14 States (film, color, and black and 
Ben Franklin tlhar Plan (film white), Coronet Films 
Send today for your copy of this brand-new | Academic Film Co., Inc., 516 Fifth Glass and You—Corming Glass Works 
THE Instructor Catalog of Teaching Aids. Recently revised, Ave., New York % film produced by Paul Hance 
this handy-size catalog fully describes the Benjamin Franklin; George Washing Productions, Inc distributed hy 
Catalog of complete line of INSTRUCTOR Teaching ton, “Statesmen of America” (film), Association Films, In« 
so ; Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, IJndustry Changes America (filmstrip 
. F Aids. A postcard will do. Address: F. A. Ine : color), Museum Extension Service 
Teaching Aids OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dans- Betsy Ross; Francis Scott Key, “Amer- 10 E. 43rd St., New York 17 
ville, New York. ican Patriots himstrips, color), Continued on page 104) 
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you re sure la find it in 
ROMANTIC | 
FORT LAUDERDALI 


] his Sstiimmer / 


* Dancing under the starlit sky 
at our outdoor Bali Bar! 


*Nightly entertainment in the 
Malay | ounge and Malay an 
Dining Room! 

* Fresh water swimming pool 9) 
hole pile hen putt golf course 

* Moonlight 
Everglades! 


cruises through the 


LOW SUMMER RATES FROM $3.50 
PER PERSON DOUBLE OCCUPANCY 


See your travel agent or 
write for color folder 


THE 


A GILL 
HOTEL 
Member Diner's ( ‘lub 


At the Beach - Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 





CHILDREN 


LOVE TO LEARN 
TO DANCE WITH 


RUSSELL RECORDSS 5 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


FOLK DANCES... NURSERY RHYMES 
SONG PLAYS AND PARTY RECORDS, 
WITH COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
THE TEACHER 


Made of break resistant plastic 


RUSSELL RECORDS ar 
especially for kindergarten and 
lower elementary grades and timed 
accordingly. Individually packed to 
enable you to select just the 

records you want 


50 POPULAR SONGS AND DANCES 
include all the that 
children love and understand 
From two to eight s« 
ich record, Send today for 
omplete list, we'll send it by return 
nail. Russell Records are priced at 


$1.59 each, postpaid 
+ &\ 
< 2 
“)) \v eu 
Z oa . 
~ 















designed 


melhocdies 


ections on 
or 








RUSSELL RECORDS NST 
2480 Thompson Bivd 

Venture, California 

Please send complete list of Educations 
records and details of special introductory offe 


Name 
Address 
City State 














and dat I our visit if 
inal departure times olf 
ndar before our ait 

ind lanning for dates of 
iker and parents program 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 
We invited a urce person who 
1d pee 1 test | ot for the Nu | ree 
World War Il 
W, sted some poimts to remember 
luring het it 
Everyone be steady and helpful 
Listen to the peaker 
Look at her when she talks 
+. Remember not to interrupt 
Raise vour hand if you have " 
ju tion 
f Do n touch her pictures unless 
! Ils we 
(sive ¢ t ! hance t isk 
juestior 
Curr ' i program for 
harn » ge and experiences 
th rf t Th included re 
freshr ts of rea and airplane 
ku \ student t whers tather 
ide the airplane cooky cutter Duar 
1 regular school session, the chil 
lren could make their own cookies 
th the teachers help, but ours were 
ache it a loca bakery 
OTHER ACTIVITIES 
If had had longer than a sum 
ion with these children we 
ht ha neluded the following 
lake an air trip 


(compare train, bus and airplam 


Make story problems using num 
ber experience w riddles to check in 
formation ived 

+t. Make frieze showing other types 
f transportation ivatlabl in bau 
( claire or diorama or puppets ot 
uirplane personne 

Study a it t ind helicopters 

' La imi ! pell word the reoore 
mature children at loast 

ADAPTING THE UNIT 

Many of the teacher vho attended 
summer scho und observed im the 
first-grade room asked how this unit 
could be carned ut sm a one-room 
rural school I hese procedures were 
recommended 

1) play pie ture with captions 
on the bulletin board to motivate in 
terest 

Durm th morrmiu report o1 
plannin time cliscuss the pictures 
wit he children. This can be an all 
rad age perience In this 

i th wher Ww find out what 
} } ilren know ind will help 
them indicate what else they would 
ne t mn 

{, ther day or two to list 

tor mout rpianes and alt 

+. Clawify tl qu LiOris iccording 

f nterest and/or a groups, and de 

de with the ch iren ways and means 

ol tundin he answer Plan commit 
tees to accomplish this purpose 

Suggest children keep individual 
crapbooks filled with pictures and 
iormatiwot und creative writing im 
relation to the child rade level and 
ibality 

(Child it study the 

ted Stat n lo« iting air 
port mime il pl te ind mili 
tar und at the sa time study the 
prim pal spitals products m 
dustrie ind natural resources The 
tudy of torewm ountri ould be in 
tr duced the amne vay 

Suggested t p for one grade or 
interest group: source of materials 





Air Travel 


Continued from page 32 


used in manufacturing planes; history 
kinds of an 
per 
for 
their 


of air express, air mail; 


jobs and training of air 


names of American and 


commercial 


sonnel 


ein airlines and 
routes 

8. Use as 
sible from the foregoing primary unit 


9. Make as 


many suggestions as pos 


much use of globes 


Traps encyclopedias as grade 


evel will permit 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Materials for the Teacher 
Education, by 


Council 


Idventures in Aviation 
H. E. Mehrens 
on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
\ve NW Washineton 6, DA 


Prepared in co-operation with the 


American 


Civil Aeronautics Admuenistration 


feiation Education Bibliography Na 
tional Aviation Education Council 
1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash 


DD. 


elementary 


ington 6 
the 


information about books on plan 


This bibliography 


for schools contais 


jets, and helicopters author, grade 
level, publisher), a few filmstrips 
free curriculum materials, phono 
graph records, and source index 
\ free copy is available to teach 
ers if the request is sent on school 
stationery. Quantity orders will be 
filled at 25 cents each 
lriation Education Source Rook 

Hastings House Publishers lr 

New York I pared for and in 
co-operation with, the Civil Aero 


Administration by the Schoo! 
Stanford I 


nautics 


of Education niversity, 


Calif 

Vaya mes 
fir Progress, Street & Smith Publica 
thors In re) M idison Ave., New 
York 22 
liy Trail 4 | 1th Se, New York 


Books for Children 


Bendick First Book of Aw 


Jeanne 


planes; S-O-S Helicopter (Franklin 
Watts 

(colby, Major ( B Win of Our Au 
Force; Wings of Our Na (Cloward 
MeCann 

Friskey, Margaret Today We Fly 

Albert Whitman 

Lent Henry Straicht lip, Straight 
Down (Macmillan 

7. iffo (,eorge ] Bi Bo rh of Real 


lirplanes (,rosset & Dunlap 


A-V SLGGESTIONS 


For films and filmstrips, consult 
your State University Visual Aids 
( italowue or us the list below When 


writing for pamphlets from airlines 


nquire about free loan films and film 
strips which they may have available 
! rplane at Wark 


duced by Curnculum 


distributed by 


hiimstrip pro 
Films, Ine 
Kunz Motion Picture 
Iie 9 Vine St Phila 
i, va 

Trip, An 
black 
lopaedia Britannica 


1150 Wilmettte Ave 


Service 
delphia 
lirplane 


color 


nal Edition (film 
white 


Films 
Wilmette 


| ney 
Ire 
I) 


ind ind 


lirport (film), Encyclopaedia Britan 
nica Films, In 

Helicopter Carri Mai (film. color 
nd black and whit Bailey Films 
Ine., 6509 De Lonepre Ave., Holly 
yvood 278. Calif 

Vary Takes a Trip by Aw Junior 
lravel Series filmstrip Society 
for Visual Education, Ine., 1345 W 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicage 14 
ng the Airport (filmstrip Can 
be borrowed from the United Air 


Lines office nearest your & hool 
Refer to pp. 46-49, in this issue, for 
picture showing how helicopters are 


used, 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 





reno cr --- 00°00 Oo 


The Birthplace 
of the Nation 


her 





Vacation in IRGINIA 


@ YOU'LL MAJOR IN HISTORY! Wander 
through the century 
grandeur of Williamsburg 


eighteenth 
Nearby 
are Jamestown, site of America’s 
firat permanent English settlement 


and Yorktown, surrender ground of 


the American Revolution. See “The 
Common Glory’ apectac ilar out 
door drama of the Nation's birth, 


presented in a waterfront 
amphitheatre at Williamsburg. Vinit 
the Jefferson Davia C 


Old Point Comfort 


unique 


iserment at 


@ WITH EXTRA CURRICULAR FUN! Swim 
ind toast yourself tan on Virginia's 


beache ( 


broad white rulse along 
the mountain crests by car or bus 
on Skyline Drive and Blue Kidge 
Parkway. Enjoy sporty fishing in 


Virginia's rivers, bays and deep-sea 
lovely 


up at 


waters. Roam through weird 
look 


Natural ridge 


limestone caverns ind 
the 


or Natural ‘Tunnel 


awesome arch of 


@ PLAN A SUMMER YOU'LL NEVER FORGET 
in Virginia— the Birth 
place of the Nation! Send for fre “, 


he Ipful booklet 


hospitable 


Virginia Dept. of Conservation 
& Development 

Dept. IN-211-—914 Capitol 
Richmond 19, Ve 

Please send free booklet 
“Carry Me Back to Old 
Virgina 





NAME 

ADORESS 

ciry STATE 

VS. 4 v want facts about ape ud places oF 


events in Virginia, just drop use a poeteard 


ipril 1956 























Genere!: pages 66, 66, 90, 92. Travel: 94, 107 04, 106. Summer Schools: 106 


MOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL SURBAU, P.O. Box 130. Please cond me litereture which will 





heip me planaing @ vacation in Nowa § . 
Ins. 183 
Name 
Street of &.0 
City Zone State 4.56 


SPOS SESS SEES EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEHEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEOOOOOE 





TRAILWAYS. Please send me informe! pleasure planned tours to America's Vece 
tion Areas 
ins. 171 
Name 
S¢. of &.0 
City Zone State 4-56 


FOES ESSERE SEES EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEOOEOEEOE 


1 tree booklet on New 


MEW BRUNSWICK TRAVEL BUREAU. Piease send me « copy of y 


Grunswick, Canade 





Ins. 278 
Mame 
Street of &.0 
City Zone State 4-56 


TWA AIR WOPTLD EDUCAT.ON, Dr. Johan Furbey, Olrector Please send me informe 
tien on new filmetrip Aviation and World Und tanding Air Fares tor individue 
travel abroad oa U S.A Time pey ple 
ins. 127 
Name 
Street or &.0 
City Zone State 4.56 


HERTZ RENT A CAR SYSTEM Piease send me formation ebout your Rent A Car service 


which will a@/d tun and recreation to an inexpensive vacat 
ins. 448 
Name 
St. or &.0 
City Zone State 4-56 


POSSESS HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EEHEEEEEEEEEESE EEE EEEEEEEOEOEE 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER MEW YORK. Pieace sord me free 


uttrated color booklet de 


scribing Rockhelelier Center, inctuding Guided | 
Ins 50! 
Name 
ot. of #.0 
City Zone State 456 


SHES EEE EEE SEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEHEEEEEEESEEEEOEEROOOES 


WEST VIRGINIA INDUSTRIAL & PUBLICITY COMMISSION. Please send me your M-page 


oler booklet West Virginia, The Mounte State for vecetion plenning 
ins, 274 
Neme 
4. of #0 
City Zone SIOTe .nceees «« 456 





© Picture Alphabe 
“Aa *Bb Picture Aly ¢ WALL CHARTS 


Vatibe any others ~ avelleable, these two modern teaching aids 

answer the requests of many teachers The charts, printed in bieck 

7 —— on five pastel colon, « brighten up the dullest walls. The charts 

Set 1 heave good visibility end w be seen plainly from every pert of 
Set the classroom These Picture-Aiphabet Cards are designed for 


teach @ borh menus pl and curtive writing 


_ . — 
f in Set | (Manuscript Writing), on attractive drawing accompe 
| each clear print-type letter The sumbers 1-10) are illustrated, 


in See 1 (Cursive Writing), the pictures are omitted since the 
children are now ecquainted with the letters and aumbers. The 
design of the letters f wt the modern trend towerd an eiphebet 
free from unnecessary ” Both sets wo make colortul displeys 





Each Set $1.25 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 


Fr. A. GWEN PUBLISHING Co... Dansville, N. Y. 
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Eastern States 
Continued from page 102) 


Last Delegate The —Philade Iphia ¢ on 
vention: Lost in Penn's Woods —The 
Quakers in Pennsylvania 1683, Set 
No The Patroon Gilt—Dutch in 
N.Y Tow-Path Boy—On the Eris 
Canal 182 Set No. 2 Children of 
karly America Series filmstrips, 
color Young America Films, Ine 

New York City filmstrip, color 
Stillfilm, 35 S. Raymond Ave., Pasa- 
dena 1, Calif 

New York: Growth of a City filrn- 
strip color! Muse it i xtension 

Oceans and Coast Looking at the 
Freighter at Sea Ocean Freighter 


Series himstrips Pat Dowling 
Picture 6 S. Robertson Blvd... 
Lo Angel ‘ 


Ocear and Coast Looking at the 
Farth We Live On filmmstrip, col 
or MeCiraw-Hill Book Co l ext 
Film Dept 30 W t/nd St New 
York 3f 


_ Preparing 
Natural 
Clay 


Our Country's Flag; Our Country's 
Song (film, color, and black and 
white), Coronet Films 

Samuel F. B. Morse; Thomas Edison, 
American Scientists” filmstrip, 
color), Young America Films, Inc 

Samuel F. B. Morse~Tom Toms to 
Teletypewriters (filmstrip, color 
The Filmstrip House, 15 W. 46th 
St.. New York 36 

Susan B. Anthony Is Tried for Voting 
film), Young America Filins, Inc 

Washington Irving American Au- 
thors himstrip color Young 
America Films, In 

Washington The Capital City, This 
Land of Qurs film, color, and 
black and white Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, In 

Why Things Float, Set No. 3 filra- 
strips), Young America Films, In 

Workboats of the Harbor (film), Al- 
manac Films, In 516 Fifth Ave 


New York 36 





MARY-MARGARET SCOBEY 


Assistant Professor 


of Education, 


San Francisco Mate College 


ost schools are well supplied with commercially prepared clay, 
M but have you ever helped your children to work with natural 
or local clays? As you talk about clay and the fact that peoples the 
world over have found local clays for their use, children will search 
to bring samples of varying texture and color. (See article on page 


One authority (Johnson) suggests that if you can make a roll 


half an inch thick which will loop about your finger without break- 
ing, the clay is suitable for modeling. 


1. Preparing the clay. 


Fither of two methods can be used in preparing clay. With the 
“dry method,” children can prepare clay in about a half hour. The 
‘wet method” is a little less noisy and dirty, but takes several days. 


The dry method is as follows 


flour 
fine texture is desired, sift 


With mallets pound the clay to fine 
Sift through regular 40-mesh fly screen, or if a particularly 
through 80- or 100-mesh sereen. This 


screening removes rocks, vegetation, and other foreign matter. To 
the screened clay, add water, a little at a time, until the clay be- 
comes a plastic mass. It is a good idea to save some of the clay flour 
to add if too much water has been used. 

For the wet method, break the clay to nut size and dissolve in wa- 


ter in a large container. Use two 


or three times more water than 


clay. When the clay is dissolved, screen it through 4-mesh or 80- 
mesh screen. (This washing process seems to purify the clay better 


than the dry method.) Let the clay 


solution settle. Each day siphon 


off the clear water at the top. After you have siphoned two or three 
times, place the elay in the sun, where further evaporation will make 


the material cohesive and plastic again 


2. Wedging the clay 


In using natural clay it is particularly necessary to remove the air 
bubbles before modeling and firing. Air bubbles will expand in the 


kiln and crack the piece. 


As you knead a lump of clay, press it with the heels of the hands, 
curling the fingers around the lump and keeping iv in a ball shape. 
Be careful not to fold the clay and trap more air bubbles. Do not let 
the clay become so dry it cracks on the edges ae you knead. Wet your 


hands to add moisture to the clay. 
A wire stretched taut will cut 


the clay and release air bubbles. 


Cutting the clay like this is known as “wedging.” Press the cut pieces 
together and knead again. Potters feel that clay must be wedged 
several times before it is ready to model 


KRelerences 


Home, Ruth M.: Ceramics for the Potter; 1952. Peoria, IN: Chas. A. 


Bennett Co, 


Kenny, John B: The Complete Book of Pottery Making; 1949. New 


York: Greenberg, Publisher. 
Hayner, I lorene e W 
April 1956, p. 73 


“Ceramics from Local Clays.” The Instructor, 








ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 





DONALD STEAD 


Teacher of Physical Education 
Central School, Dansville, New York 
RUN, RUN, RUN—Grades 1-6 
No equipment necded tor tl outd rare I he hildren are divid 
ed into two equal parallel and tacu re \ pace about <« feet wick 
is left between the two tean Vhirt feet behind each line of play 


is that team’s goal line. Each plave: numbered and the correspond 


ing numbers on each team stand directly across from each other. The 
teac her ol le ider stands midw iv between the two tear I he le ider calls 
a number and the player from each team whose number is called, turns 
and runs as fast as possible to fh te oal line { pon reaching thi 
line he turns and runs back to | original position I he player doing 
this first is the winner and receives on point for his team. Play continues 


until one tearm gets ten or an igreed number ol points [hen a new 
game is started 
CHASE BALL—Grades 1-6 

The children stand in a single line, side by side, and face a leader 
who is a few feet away holding a rubber ball. Each child is given a 
different number which he must remember. The leader turns and throws 
the ball as far as possible behind hin iway from the players mimedi 
ately calling out two or three numb Children havine these numbers 
start for the ball, each trying t in possession of it first. The child who 
succeeds in getting the ball first becor the next leader while the old 
leader joins the line Once the leader starts to call a number he must 
call the other numbers very quickly so that everyone has an equal amount 
of time to run for the ball. Children should also be encouraged to call 
different numbers so that all may have s« veral opportunities to chase 
the bail 


SNAP—Grades 1-6 


then 


Play this on a rait day. All children but one remain in own 
seats. This one child, who is t tands at the front of the room with 
his back turned to the rest of th la 1} children begin passin in 
eraser around the on to each ote on row, de n the next ind 
so On 

At any tin t’’ desires, he ca out Snap " at which time the child 
having the eraser in his possession is caught in the trap. This child is 
out of the game and must then go to the front of the room and sit. The 
game continues until several players are caught. Those who are lucky 
and do not get caught are nners.” A new “it” may be chosen from 
time to time as the game proceed 


-—-~~AMERICAN INDIANS 
KATHRYN W. MEALS 


Yo 
f 


The North American Indians were children of the forest and plain 
and their favorite games were those of skill. Racing. dart arn hall 
gamcs, @arnes that taught specda ind kill n thre nm ( itch n ind 
dodging were popular with the Ind 

4 game similar to our own quoits was a favorite with ther Che In 
dians called it Bas Quoits. The et up two pegs about a foot high and 
about as tar apart as one can pitch 1 he pla cl Vere div ded into tear 
Rings were made of rope and bound, half with green cord and half with 
white. Then players on opposite teams took turns pitching nd trying to 
ring the peg at the opposite end. A ringer counted three point If the 
ring landed in a leaning position over the pr the count was two points 
if the green part tou hed the peg and one point if the whit part tou hed 
the peg 

An interesting guessing game that is popular with Indian children of 


the North and West was the Stick Game 
sticks. One 


dle contained 


(Orie player had we bundles ol 
even number of stich The other bun- 


which 


bundle contained an 


an odd number. The players took turns cuessin: 


bundle had the even number and whic h the odd number, 









\ Flo master School Bulletin shows ro F , Ik 
f many of the hundred uses of y= a\a ce l¢ 
/ Flo master in schoolroom £) SS) z} 7 
instruction and activities, Write 
for your copy to Cushman & Denison Mig oN ur TiP PEN 


Dept. 5, Rm. 2014, 625 Bth Ave., New York 18 


At last... the felt tip pen 


comes into its own — with the 


New — Revolutionary 


A Dvancep Flo-master 


a =A better instrument for the quick, ecsy preparation of flash cards, signs. 
posters, maps, etc,, the ADVANCED FLO-MASTER does everything the 
ORIGINAL Flo-master does—uses the same inks—contains all the features 
of the ORIGINAL Flo-master ... 





Larger ink capacity—actually one-third more, 

Barrel and cap in beautiful chrome finish. 

Matching valve section and cap end in a choice of colors. 
Perfectly balanced—fits the hand like a fountain pen. 
New slip-on cap, slides on and off. 


and 
the New Wonder Ink — 
BRITE-LINE INK 


The colors are the most brilliant, beautiful colors ever 





4 
7 
plus: 
Sleek, streamlined beauty—the size of the finest fountain pen 





imi 
- available for felt tip pens—of special interest to teachers.” 
ill for preparing much more colorful, effective / 
iti visual gids. Other focts: 









@ Non-penetrating — they do not show through the other 
side of the paper. 


@ Non-transferable — color will not come off on other materials 
@ Fast-drying, odorless, easily blendable. 












FREE! 


ADVANCED 





SEND FOR 
NEW easy-to-use 


Stik-tack 


miracle discs 


@ delicately tinted, easier to 















and over 


can be ysed over 
metal or glass 


e, 
stick to any surfac 






see and use 


@ stick to blackboords, glass, 


wood, tile 








ers 
will not stick to the fing 


in two convenient 


all purpere oxaei 


@ eliminate tack and tape 





damage 









@ in two handy sizes for all 





order from your school supplier or from kinds of pin-ups 


THOMPSON - WINCHESTER CO., INC. 

1299 Boylston Street, Boston 15, Mass 

Please send packs of Stik-tacks, 328 discs 
per pack, 1.00 each 


@ adhesive on both sides, use 


over and over 


still only $100 


pee ae ae 





Nome.. 
J 
Street for 328 discs 
four toider 
City Zone State * In Canada distributed by REEVES & 
School SONS ‘Canada; Lid, Toront 10 
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Made to ORD 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE | 





IVD SUMMER SCHOOLS 


TRAVEL 


General: pages 04, 86, 90, 92. Travel: 94, 102, 104, 196. Summer Schools: 106 


GRAY LIME SICHT-SEB MG COMPANIES, ASSOCIATED Piease send us full information 








Basic Program Materials tor 


MATERIALS YOU WILL 
WANT TO ORDER 











Program Builders Folder listing 
the films and filmstrips produced by the 
Council for use in such educational 


on Views! Educational City Tours for school childre { all ages 
Ins. 173 Pan American Day—‘ist of ma programs as television, classroom, and 
Name terials for use in planning Pan Ameri- group meetings (National Dairy Coun- 
can Day activities; includes description cil, 111 N. Canal St, Chieago 6; free). 
t. of 8.0 | of informational brochures, poster, and 
program plans (Mrs. Margaret Kiser, Mesearch Helps in Teaching the 
City lone State 4-56 Chief, Group Liaison Section, Office of Language Aris Keport prepared by 


SEES EEE EEE EE EEEEEEEEEEEE EE EEE SEES EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEETEEEEEOD 


terature folders 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL COMMISSION Please send me tree 








Publie Relations, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D.C.; free) 


Casebook on Classroom Teach- 


Harold G. Shane of Northwestern 
University discussing the value of re- 
search in each of the language arts 
(Association for Supervision and Cur- 

















ins. 304 
Neme iag Kook presenting case studies cov- riculum Development, NEA, 1201 Six- 
ering many aspects of school life: cur- teenth St, N.W. Washington 6, D.C.; 
Sireet of #.0 riculum, community relations, parents, $1.00) 
behavior, administration, (Arthur C. a 
'y Zone Stete 4-66 Croft Publications, Division of Vision, Besearch Opens the Deor te 

TTTTIIIIIL LILI a live New Londen, Conn free) Reading Mory of how Mill Creek 
missousl STATS O1V. OP RESOURCES & oev Dept nee, ! ~yl pond me Sep tee school and parents encourage reading 
joyed in Missouri on @ thrifty budget The Child Who Is Hard of Hear- through encyclopedia research; order A 

Ins. 165 ing Booklet presenting case histories one for each teacher (Field Enterprises, I 

Neme of two hard-of-hearing children; ine Ine., Edueaiional Div., Merchandise n 

cludes measures taken to improve the Mart Vlaza, Chicago 54; free). e 
, of £0 hearing of these two and gives sug- n 
gestions as to where to write for further Slow Learner in the Average S 

City Zone State 4-56 information on the subject; Catalog No, Classreem— Practical advice and test- ' 

PTITTTTITITITITL TLL PS 3.210:36 (Supt. of Documents, Gov- ed practices for teaching academically 
WESLEYAN ueuvensiTy enaovare summer SCHOOL 108 TeAcMens _picare, ond me ernment Printing Offiee, Washington 25, handicapped children; prepared by the 
pour calgon covering ne Sane y of studies leading to umes 8 , D.: $10) Committee on Exceptional! Children J 

ins. S51 (Me. ropolitan School Study Council, h 

Name Children’s Body Measurements — tox 280-1), 525 W. 120th St, New York y 

for Planning and Equipping ~'; §°). . 
M. of £.0 Schools Handbook for school officials u 
and architects containing many tables Travel Packet of Mexico  lacket u 

City Zone pete 4-56 which show the distribution of measure- of brochures discussing the sceni« w 

PTT TTI TILE ments of children by school grade, age, routes, history and background of vil- I 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Dir, Summer Session. Please send me a copy of your Summer and sex (Supt. of Documents, Govern. lages, and historic spots; map of each J 
Sestion Bulletin ment Printing Office, Washington 25, route is also pictured (Pemex Travel a 

ins. 400 Ds $.50) Club, Avenida Juarez, 89, Mexico City, st 

Mexico: free). la 

—ome Handling, Repair, and Storage a 
——- of témm and mm Films— Where fo Buy 2° x 2” slides— p 
Pamphlet discussing possible causes of Publication giving a rather complete al 

damage with suggestions for correction, list of those companies supplying slides al 

City Zone State 4-56 a : fi 

inspection and repair procedures, and ©” many subjects, including countries, 

PTeTTT Itt storage (Sales Service Division, bast- foods, flowers, animals, the arta, and s0 { 
UNIVERSITY OF M.MMESOTA, Dean Summer Sevier Please send me helptul complete man Kodak Co. 343 State St.. Rochester on (Enoch Pratt’ Free Library, 400 ih 
bulletin on the Summer Session af the University of Minnesota 1. N.Y.: free). Cathedral St... Baltimore 1, Md.; $.15). " 

ins. 74 
Meme List of Outstanding Curricalum Where We Grow Our Trees— 
Materials, 1951-1954 —Brochure Large pictorial U.S. map showing where 
Ss’. of &.0 listing courses of study, teachers guides, the major varieties of trees grow most 
teachers manuals, resource units, and prevalently; color spots plot the sec- 
City Zone State 4 the like, that are available from city and tional forest areas (American Forest 
COREE EE EEE EERE EEE ERE EEE SESS EEE EEEESESEEEEEEESEETESEEEEEE EEE EES state school systems (Association for Products Industries, Inc.. 1816 N St., 
UNIVERS:TY OF COLORADO, Dean, Summer Session Please send me complete informe Supervision and Curriculum Develop- N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; three maps 
tien ebout the Summer Schoo! af the University cf Colorado See advertisement on Page 
Te ment, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St, N.W., free per school) 
Ins. 166 Washington 6, D.C.; §.75). 
maaee Wyoming Historical Handbook | 
National-Forest Vacations § In Small booklet designed to meet the 
Ht, of RO formation relating to campgrounds, pic. needs of classroom teachers and student 
City — Stete 4-64 nic areas, resorts, and so on; also in- projects, and to give the prospective 
cludes a nationalforest guide arranged traveler an overview of Wyoming, both 
Se a ts ae alphabetically by states; Catalog No. past and present (Secretary-Manager of 
———E 4 13.2: V 13/4/955 (Supt. of Docu. the Wyoming Travel Commission, Room 
ments, Government Printing Office, 215, Capitol Bldg. Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
We're all stuck up und your teaching materials are de Washington 25, D.C.; $.30), free). 
layed. Why? Hecause many teachers using The Inetructor 
Coupon Service send their remittances glued or taped to Planning Schools for Better You and Your USA, Informa- 
Re coupon Instruction Kecommendations for tien Kits Two kits prepared by the 
Help ! When we remove the coins, the coupons are defaced. The buildings to facilitate an audio-visual Department of Defense, each consisting 
Result ar | ~ 4 a = -! — - wd. _nenete Sem education program; discussed are such of a pamphlet, a leader's guide, and two ‘ 
— _ ” : _— " topics as light control, storage facilities, charts; The Declaration of Independ- fi 
So please do not stick your remittances to the coupon projection screens, bulletin boards, tack- enee, Catalog No. D 2.11:1; The Con- by 
or your letter, Simply fold the loose coins (im the correct | beards, and displays (Department of stitution, Catalog No. D 2.11:5 (Supt. 
amount) in a sheet of paper, then insert the folded sheet . Be. 
in the envelope, You'll help clean up a sticky situation Publie Instruction, 227 State House, of Documents, Government Printing h. 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana; free). Office, Washi. gton 25, D.C.; $.55 each). 
The Instwcter Coupon Serwice _ - 
eC MAM COMPO OEWK BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN » 
EACH CASE. DO NOT WHITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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(Classroom 
Materials 





School 
Equipment 








KWIK-FIX is a new4type glue which DUET CONVERTIBLE PEN writes in 
dries in a few seconds and has amazing two colorsred or blue Just a twist 
adhesive properties. It works well on of the dial wheel and the ink color 


cloth, leather, ceramics, changes. It's retractable, refiliable, and 


or glass without the need for clamping 
Kwik-Fix is ideal for packaging and la 


wood, paper, 
uses nonsmudge ink that is perfect for 
papers. It 
“Micro-T ip” 


Also avail- 


making charts or marking 


beling, and classroom art construction has Kitepoint’s famous 


It is $.25 a $1.95 


l-ounee tube, and is avail ultra-small ballpoint 


able in larger tubes and jars, from able as a pen-pencil combination, 
Reading Plastics Company, 121 North Ritepoint Pen and Pencil Co. 9400 
Ninth Street, Reading, Va Watson Road, St. Louis 19, Mo 





(t,odfrey i 


lt is the answer to the 


REGISTER is 


published = by 


NEW PRODUCT—NEW IDEA 
Blumberg, 914 Hartzell Street, Pacitie California 
way to get new toys and educational devices (often designed by teach- 
ers) to the attention of the manufacturer who can use them. Mr 
knowledge of the possibilities of this service through his experience as Director 
of New Products and Market Research for Revell, Ine. This 


register may give just the help you need to sell an original game or toy 


need for a 
Blumberg has a 


Venice, California 


DESIGN 


PRANG 
KIT is 
your own designs and reproducing them 
It includes 


MAGIC MARKING 


equipment for 








new 


is many times as you like 


instructions colorfully illus- 


trated with examples of 
work anyone can create 
There are four jars of 
Prang Aqua Textile Colors, 
screen frames, squeegee, 
stencil paper and knife 


tape, crayons, and a gala as 


sortment of materials for 


.- 
printing designs. It is priced oy’ 
at $6.95 and is designed to : 
afford practical and creative 
fun to families and other crafteminded groups or individuals The American 


Crayon Company of Sandusky, Ohio. has assembled this kit recently, with the idea 
convinee the « iass- 


chool child 


that designs can be reproduced by even emall children, and to 


reom teacher that even silk-screen printing te itheine the ac ope of any 


CARVING ANIMAL CARICATURES by 

mayne ode Gan-ailtianene tae ties ae 

/s\ (N] [| IM, VL acuite. Tlie Sees conteine instructions Fes 
caricatures 


carving twentyfour animal poses, with 


large photographs which show every detail 
of the carving procedure for two of them 


In addition to the photograph showing 


how the finished animal appears, line 
drawings give the basic structural lines 
for several views of the figure 

W vod Carving requires only a few inex 


pensive tools. Techniques are easy to learn 
with this photo-instructional manual 

It is a paper-covered book of 104 pages 
published by McKnight & MeKnight Pub 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Il. and is 
Vhun-Vhax, Box I11, 
through which this 
Price, $1.50 


ileo available from 


Inverness, California, 





tlem came to our attention 


il wood eur 
quickly, 
part of tie kit 


COMPLETE FINISHES KIT 


needed to 


for furniture, antiques 


faces contains everything finish a piece of furniture easily 


beautifully—and it’s all in one box. Steel wool pads are 


This two-part finish consists of a primersealer and stain all in one, and fine 
hard, polishing wax. They are easily applied with a cloth 

KIT comes in seven natural colors: honey tone pine, antique (dark pine, 
blonde or wheat, driftwood hue, mahogany, cherry, and maple Infor lion on 
price and quantity sent on request from Yield House, North Conwa NA 








ee 
MEMORIAL DAY 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING 
MORE EFFECTIVE 
WITH THESE CLASSROOM POSTERS! 





KEYS TO HAPPY LIVING 


6 GIANT POSTERS that teach basic moral and spiritual values 


* Loyal Friends Are Good Friends * Make Trying Fun it Will Pay Of 

* Everyone Has Fun with Fair Play + Good Teamwork Means Succes 

* We All Trust an Honest Person * There's Nothing Sissy about Being Kind 
This poster set ie a modern visual aid specially d ened to give teachers effective hely 
in teaching the basic moral and spiritual value Each of the ix posters portra 
lifelike elementary school children in appropriate intior that will be familiar 
them Ideal for classroom or hall bulletin-board hi et of posters will aid in pro 


moting good citizenship and building character with different moral themes 


The drawings are modern the figures are large the message ta ensily read Printed 
in two colors on heavy white paper these gmiannt-sine ‘ jemtera are real 
eye-catcher W her they may be stored th iwinal tube-container 


Set of 6 Posters $1.50 


VETERANS Day 
NOVEMBER 





20 HOLIDAYS 


and 


SPECIAL DAYS 


Posters for the 


School Year 








Her he f ’ m poater you've beer 
for tl H i 1 pecial Day durin the clan eur These new poster are 
large sixe ‘ and are printed in two c« ' f different in a t 
Each tellea the nam f the holida pecial da sncdl the date or day on whieh it 
fall The type big and esmalily read 
The poste sre ideal for developing classroom di f ' pecial days and event 
Their implicit in quick attention and « ' ling The i stratior 
pert lrawn | mm art familiar to INSTRUCTON render make them 
b wt f When not ir «, the poster me bn tored in the 
nis ’ arto 


Here's the complete list of Holidays and Special Days in this set— 


School Begins Thanksgiving Lincoln's Birthday May Day 
Beginning of Fall Coming of Winter Valentine Day Mother's Day 
Columbus Day Chanukah Washington's Birthday Memorial Day 
Halloween Christmas St. Patrick's Day Fiag Day 


Veterans’ Day 


Post 


New Year's Day Coming of Spring Father's Day 


Set of 20 Posters $3.00 


sge Prepaid on Cash Orders Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charge 


lear ieee deeded kk | 


| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y N 466 5 
‘ ' 
' Please send me the following Teaching Aids at once Q 
' ‘ 
' No Title ' 
‘ ' 
‘ KEYS TO HAPPY LIVING POSTERS @ $1.50 ea r] 
' ' 
: 20 HOLIDAYS AND SPECIAL DAYS POSTERS @ $3.00 en ; 
; Payment enclosed Bill me, payable in 30 days ; 
; Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charge ; 
' ' 
8 Neme ' 
‘ ’ 
8s Re oO : 
‘ ' 
; P & Zone State : 
Enna 
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‘| can’t buy blind with a family this size... 





... 80 lo be satisfied most... 


| always get Brands that have 
made a Name for themselves” 





_ — it’s 10 heads or 2 to feed, clothe, shelter, transport 
or whatever ... make every dollar buy you satisfaction—buy 
brands of quality. To help you do that, advertisers in this 
magazine are good names to know. They're proud of their 


brands —’cause they satisfy so. 


FOUR WAYS BRAND NAMES SATISFY YOU MOST 


~ 


BUY WITH TRUST! Spend confidently on known quality. Brand Names 


wear best, work be at, taste be at, are best. 


2, SHOP WITH EASE! Spend efficiently on proved value. Brand Names 


save time “puzzling” over labels, models, prices, etc, 


3. ENJOY MORE CHOICE! Spend shrewdly among widest sclections, 


Brand Names offer the most in sizes, types, colors, tlavers, ete. 


4, GET THE “LATEST! Spend smartly on up-to clate produc ts. 


Brand Names keep Hproving, moc rnizing, introduc ing new things. 


*Tmade it a Tsold it/ “Thought it! 





MANUFACTURER DLALER CUSTOMER 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC. 437 mere ave. - New YorK 16, NY. 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

Some of our teachers have called my 
attention to the article in the Febru- 
ary 1956 Instructor entitled “Tax 
Pointers for the Teacher.” by Joseph 
Arkin, C.P.A. 

According to this article, a teacher 
may declare as a deduction on her 
Federal Income Tax report, auto ex- 
penses “if essential to holding her posi- 
tion.” But according to the general 
instructions semt out by the Collector 
of Internal Revenue, expenses in going 
to and from work may not be deducted. 
This should make quite a difference to 
a great many teachers. | would like 
very much to be enlightened on this 
subject 

(. W. Bryan, lowa 


We have had several letters similar 
to Mr. Bryan's and we hastened to 
clarify the issue at onee, Uf a teach- 
er uses her car for official school 
business, however minor, even to 
making calls at parents’ homes, she 
may deduct part of the cost of the 
operation, including depreciation, 
from her gross salary. The procedure 
is as follows: Determine the total 
cost of operating your car. Compute 
your yearly mileage and determine 
what percentage of that is for school 
use. Apply the percentage to the 
total cost and deduct the amount 
from your gross salary before begin- 
ning to compute your tax. But mile- 
age required for driving an auto- 
mobile to and from work is not 
deductible even if no other means 
of transportation is available. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen 
. In your February 1956 column, 
you had an item about Susan B. Anthony. 
It was interesting to us because we are 
studying about her. Bat in the third 
paragraph you said, “The 20th Amend. 
ment is a living memorial to her... .” 
In our history book the 19th Amend. 
ment is Noman Suffrage. We wondered 
if you made a misprint? 
Mary Catherine Clark, } ermont 


Not a misprint, a mistake! and 
we're sorry. 


Dear Miss Owen 

We were interested to read your re- 
yort on the White House Conference. 
t was one of the truly favorable arti- 
cles that appeared in any magazine. 
Were you as impressed by the Con- 
ference as your article would indicate? 
Elizabeth ©. Peterson, Oklahoma 


Frankly, yes. The results will be 
measured in long-term gains, and we 
are sure that they will materialize. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen 
Here is a problem for Glenn Blough, 
Herman Schneider, or some other 
science expert in your magazine. My 
class tried painting with soapsuds as 
described in your January Instructor 
(p. 47). We used several different types 
of detergents Some, when mixed with 
the starch and beaten, seemed to pro- 
duce heat, the mixture becoming as hot 
as warm water from the tap. Une of the 
fathers of my children said this was 
caused by the chemical action of the 
detergemt on the starch. Hew do you 
explain this .? What is a detergent 
anyway’ | can explain soap to my chil- 
dren but detergents have me baflled. 
Florence Myers, Connecticut 
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We've considered a unit on deter- 

te for The Instructor, buat it’s a 
« omplicated story to tell in a way that 

vuld have meaning to children. But 
well take a poll. Send us a post 
card if such a unit would be useful 
to you. If we get sufficient replies, 
we will do our best to produce the 
unit. 


Dear Miss Owen 
Is the story “Dinner with Mr. Lincoln” 
(February, p. 52) fact or fiction? Also, 
what about “The Captain” and “Little 
Rebel”? 
Paul Caruso, Georgia 


Fiction. 


Dear Miss Owen 

On page 19 of the February Instructor 
you printed some rules of courtesy 
which George Washington wrote when 
he was fifteen years old. I like the rules 
very much; we used them for language 
arts lessons to great advantage .. . 

One of my brighter lads raised a 
question that | am passing on to you. 
The signature which is at the bottom 
of the page-—was it George Washington's 
as a boy or his official signature when 
he reached manhood? 

Joseph M. Richardson, Idaho 


The signature shown was the one 
he used when signing the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. If there is 
a record of his signature when he 
was a voung boy, we are not able to 
find it. 


Dear Miss Owen 
I enjoyed teaching the song, “The 
leiele” (February, p. 54). Our fourth 
grade sang it in two parts and in the 
third part on the last measure. But 
what was the line of notes above the 
treble staff for... 7 
Julie Ann Kitehum, Oregon 


Song flutes. 


Dear Miss Owen 
I want to congratulate Mr. Hill on 
his excellent answers in the February 
Instructor, page 45. | was especially 
pleased with what he said about sex ed- 
ucation in the school. We need more 
educators like Mr. Hill in this country. 
Sally Finn, Florida 


As a rural teacher | was happy to 
read Miss Franseth’s article in your 
February Instructor. Most rural teach- 
ers teach in the country because they 
like it, not because they can't get 
positions in the city. A child's a child 
the werld around and we have the 
same goals, aims, ambitions for him in 
the country or in the city. Miss Franseth 
hit the nail on the head. 

Hazel Varker, Minnesota 


Dear Miss Owen 
You have never run a more prac- 
tical article on your kindergarten page 
than the one about establishing good 
listening habits (February, p. 28) 
I'm a beginning kindergarten teach- 
er, but I think that the ideas will be 
equally helpful to old and new teach- 
ers alike 
(eorgia ©. Moloneau, Vew Mexico 


Three pats on the back that we 
can't help but like. 











For great sports, grand scenes 


the world’s largest - 
natural playground 


cool, uncrowded 


Canada 


... Vacations Unlimited / 





A SUNNY SEASCAPI n Cape 
Breton Island, off Canada’s eastern 

shore, This year, select Canadian = 
vacation sett thy { iit 4 
less, More t 

tiful lake 











CARLSBAD CAVERNS NATIONAL PARK 


New Mexic 


lifferent 


running riot 


th vivid h 


tain ranges red with more than 14 millien 
iwering traces of the 


tion of the 


trons are linked 
1 highways 


1600 mod notels. horel 


resorts stand rea ly fo weicome you 


Room 5610. Stete Capitol, Senta fe, New Mexico 


Pie ' end tree +4 


} 


modations to suit yi 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


SEND YOU 


FREE OUR COLOR 


AND MAPS—PRONTO 


PLEASE PRINT 





